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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@o— ‘ 


In answer to Cantianus, we refer him to 
Nichols’s ‘‘ History of Leicester,” vol. I. 
. 544, for ample Pedigrees of the Earls of 
icester, where he will see the connexion 
between the Sydneys Baron Lisle and Earls 
of Leicester, and the late Marquis Towns- 
hend ; through Lucy, dau. of Robert Syd- 
ney, second Earl, who married Sir John 
Pelham, father of Thomas Lord Pelham, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married Charles 
Viscount Townshend... This connexion ac- 
counts for Thomas first Viscount Sydney 
assuming that title. (See Collins’s Peer- 
age, vol. VI. p. 321.) George Townshend, 
Baron de Ferrars, &c. (the late Marquis 
Townshend), was created Earl of Leicester 
24 Geo. III. in consideration, also, of his 
being descended from the heirs female of 
both the Saxon and Norman Earls of that 
county, as appears by the genealogical table 
in Nichols’s ‘* Leicester,” vol. 1. p. 545; 
copied in Collias’s Peerage, by Brydges, 
vol. II. p. 481. 

Mr. Hunter’s very acceptable Commu- 
nications for ‘‘The Progresses” are duly 
received. 

We regret that the additional Canto to 
the “ Fairy Queen” is too long for our 
scanty limits. 

Mr. E. Puituirs says, ‘‘ that our Philadel- 
phian Correspondent, p. 298, is mistaken on 
~ the subject of American genius, spoken of in 

‘The epee of Literature ;” as he sup- 
ported his countrymen against the excep- 
tions of M. Pauw. 

A Hackney Reaper informs us that the 
*¢ Royal Arms, Shoreditch,” described by 
«E.1.C.” p..406, are no longer in exist- 
ence, as the house on which they were 
sculptured was pulled down about a fortnight 
before the Number for June was published. 

I. L. begs to acquaint R.1. L. (who says, 
in p. 194, that * he knows not whether any 
of the descendants of the Lane family who 
had so great a share in facilitating the es- 
cape of King Charles II. after the Battle of 
Worcester, are extant),” that there is a 
branch of the same now residing in the 
Northern part of Cheshire, who are the im- 
mediate descendants of one of the family ; 
they left Bentley, in Warwickshire, about 
the year 1690, and went to reside in Che- 
shire, from whom are sprung the present 
family now living in that part of the county. 

Mr. G. Fresuer, of Towcester, suggests 
the stopping up the windows and openings 
of church towers and spires with wooden 
fan shades, where glass is not used, as a 
protection to them during thunder storms ; 
as the lightning is seldom destructive to 
dwellings where the windows are not open. 

J. B. observes, ‘‘A Correspondent (p. 
386) wishing to know the reason why the 





Dukes of Norfolk bear the Arms of Scot- 
land in a bend upon their paternal coat of 
arms; perhaps the following intelligence 
may not be unacceptable: Thomas, the se- 
cond Duke of Norfolk (of the Howards), 
was, in his father’s life-time, Esquire of the 
body to King Edward IV. and was retained 
to serve him in the wars, and in the Ist of 
Richard III. at the time his father was made 
Duke, was created Earl of Surrey; and ° 
though he took part with that King (being 
taken prisoner at Bosworth), yet after above 
three years confinement in the Tower, did 
King Henry VII. receive him into favour, 
and made him one of his Privy Council ; 
and in the 4th of that reign he was restored 
to his title of Earl of Surrey. In the 15th 
of Henry VII. he attended that King and 
his Queen to Calais; the next year, was 
made Lord High Treasurer of England, and 
Knight of the Garter. In the 4th of Henry 
VIII. he was with that King (as Earl Mar- 
shal of England) at the taking of Thero- 
nenne and Tourney; and afterwards being 
set General against the Scots, routed their 
army at Flodden Field, when King James 
IV. was slain (in this greag battle his son 
Thomas Lord High Adiniral attended him, 
and his other son Edmund led the van), and 
for that signal service had a special grant 
from the King to himself and his heirs 
male of his body, of an honourable aug- 
mentation of his arms, viz. to bear on a 
bend, in an escutcheon, the upper half of a 
red lion (depicted as the arms of Scotland), 
pierced through the mouth with an arrow, 
together with a grant of 29 manors.—He 
was twice married, and when he died, was 
buried at Thetford.” 

J.S. would feel obliged by being inform- 
ed who are the personal representatives of 
*¢ Thomas Wilson,” who is described in a 
deed dated 24th June, 1749, as ** of Lon- 
don, esq.?” He lived in the city in 1758; 
and it is supposed he was a relation of the 
Rev. Bernard Wilson, D. D. who sometime 
lived at Hackthorn, co. Lincoln, sometime 
at Wick near Pershore, co. Worcester, and 
in 1767 in the parish of St. George, Hano- 
ver-square. 

*,* In our Supplementary Number, 
published on the 1st of August, will be given 
several interesting articles, particularly a 
View and Account of the Churches of Wil- 
lingehall Dou and Willingehall Spain, Es- 
sex; an Accouut of Wharncliffe, a roman- 
tic district in Yorkshire; Remarks on the 
Plan submitted to the Senate of the Cam- 
bridge University, by the Vice-Chancellor; 
on Electric Fluid being the cause of Hail ; 
Cruel Practice of Pigeon Shooting; Account 
and View of Prince Rupert’s Quarters near 
Liverpool, &e. &e. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
e ‘ 


Mr. Ursax, Northampton. 

MY’ curiosity having been strongly 

excited by the Roman disco- 
veries recently made at Castor, near 
Peterborough, by Mr. Artis, of Mil- 
ton, I visited that place a few weeks 
since, and cannot resist introducing to 
the Antiquarian world, through the 
medium of your valuable Magazine, 
a brief sketch of the nature and ex- 
tent of his investigations. 

It is now, I believe, more than two 
years since he commenced his opera- 
tions, which have been continued during 
the last year with only a fortnight’s in- 
termission, sometimes with the assist- 
ance of nine men, and never with less 
than two or three. His researches, 
however, though enthusiastic, are ju- 
diciously and sea | conduzt- 
ed. On the appearance of foundations 
or hypocausts, he carefully follows them 
to their boundaries, and having cleared 
them out, takes an accurate ground 
plan ; and as he meets with tesselated 
pavements, makes drawings of those 
which cannot be safely removed. The 
scene of his labours is an isosceles tri- 
angle, two sides being about twe miles 
long, the third about a mile and a half, 
and the Church-yard of Castor the ver- 
tex. Ata short distance South of the 
base, Northamptonshire is divided from 
Huntingdonshire by the river Nen, and 
Camden conjectures that the Roman 
city of Durobrive, called by the Saxons 
Dormancester, occupied both sides of 
the river. He says, “ the little village 
of Castor, a mile distant from the river 
(which heerroneously calls Avon) seems 
to have been part of it, by the tesselated 
pavements found there.”....‘« In the 
neighbouring fields, called Normanton 
for Dormanton fields, are found such 
quantities of Roman coins that one 


would think theyhad been sownthere*.”” 
The speculations of later Antiquaries 
on the locality of this station, and de- 
tails of the Roman remains found at 
Castor prior to the disclosures effected 
by the exertions of Mr. Artis, may be 
seen in Mr. Gibson’s ‘*Comment on 
part of the fifth journey of Antoninus,” 
or History of Castor, of which a second 
edition has been recently edited by the 
indefatigable Historian of Leicester- 
shire. 

Mr. Artis has made successful ex- 
cavations in almost every direction ; 
but the most extensive and curious 
discovery perhaps is in the Church-yard 
and adjoining hill, where he has already 
satisfactorily traced 56 rooms in a villa, 
which appears to have covered between 
5 and 600 ft. square. In Mill field, at 
the South-east angle of the triangle, is 
another villa, about 300 ft. long by 230 
ft. wide, containing 22 rooms; and at 
the South-west angle is a third villa, 
about 300 ft. square, with 37 rooms. 
In the portions of the intermediate 
space which have been explored, tes- 
selated pavements, foundations of small 
houses, and a variety of miscellaneous 
curiosities have been brought to light. 
Between the base of the line and the 
river, ay the suburbs of the city, 
several skeletons have been dug. up. 
Any further observations on my part 
are superseded by the following com- 
munication from Mr. A. soon after my 
return home, which not only describes 
his subsequent progress, but gives an 
interesting view of the general result 
of his researches. 


*« Dear Sir, 
** The day you left Milton wasa da: 
of great and interesting discovery with 


* Gough's Camden, vol. II. p. 269. 





me. 
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me. You will recollect the excava- 
tions on the East side of the Church 
of Castor, by the haystack, in which 
| there appeared a pes of very good 
' plain pavement. went there on the 
morning you left Peterborough, and 
found it half filled with earth that had 
fallen from the wall which had sur- 
rounded the room, in length 4 ft. 
_ height 3 ft. beautifully painted in co- 


lonrs of great variety, but as to what. 


it had represented, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. I continued the excava- 
‘tion so as to accomplish the plan of 
that part of the buildings: nothing 
further of importance occurred, ex- 
eepting that by excavating the ground 
and completing the corner of the 
building, it appears more than pro- 
bable that there was a public entrance 
at the four lane ends East of the Church. 
After I had made a sketch of the 
painting, I rode over the Mill field 
and the site of the old city in my way 
tu Water Newton to visit my favourite 
excavation in the fossil department. 
Finding the men very near the allu- 
vial vein, in which I had met with 
fossil bones, I waited the result of a 
discovery that adds to my collection 
the bones of several extinct animals ; 
viz. the blade bove and a short one 
which connects the sternum of that 
ill-proportioned animal, the Magathe- 
rium, a tooth of the Mammoth, tibia, 
vertebra, ribs, and other fragments; 
JT have also a tooth of the Mastodon, 
three of the Asiatic and two of 
the African Elephant, and the head 
and horns of two Oxen, one of them 
unknown. The same day I discovered 
a Cloaca in the villa opposite Water 
Newton bridge, in which we found a 
coin of Alexander—middle brass, frag- 
ments of nine different urns, and an 
iron instrument. Since you were at 
Milton I have opened another hypo- 
caust on Mill-hill, very singular in its 
construction, 
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from 30 to 35 ft. square, flues 16 in. 
deep, 14 in. wide; in the centre is a 
ae of 4 ft. in which are placed two 
of the long brick pillars for supporting 
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the floor. The extent of the buildings 
apparently connected with this hypo- 
caust is nearly equal to what are known 
of at Castor. 

«« Wearestill tracing foundations, and 
daily discover sufficient to encourage a 
further investigation. The principal 
buildings are the three which J de- 
scribed to you, and the lesser detached 
ones, forming the part of the city op- 

ite Foar Green, appear to have been 
indiscriminately placed, but as we leave 
that part in a flee for Castor, they ap- 
pear to have formed streets. Camden ¢ 
describes a way to Castor which he 
says goes _— name of Lady Coney- 
burrow’s Way, and ‘* which seems to 
have begun about Water Newton on 
the other side of the river, and to have 
been paved with a sort of cubical 
bricks.” It is now called Lady Ket- 
tleburrow’s road, and in places is not 
more than 4 inches beneath the sur- 
face, very compact, and from 20 to 25 
ft. wide. The part that 1 examined 
is in Normanton field. I staked out 
a direct line of 300 yards, and left my 
men to examine it. On my return 
they had discovered a very good tes- 
selated pavement, 48 ft. long, but they 
could not trace the road more than 100 
yards. Camden (Gough) supposes this 
road to have been paved with cubical 
bricks, but in that he was most cer- 
tainly mistaken: however, I think it 
very probable that the pavement in the 
room before mentioned was discovered 
at the time he made his observation, 
and that he took it to be a continu- 
ation of Lady Kettleburrow’s road, the 
oe ery in the room being of the 
ind that he supposes the road to have 
been set with. In this part of the 
city the walls rarely exceed 2 ft. in 
thickness, some of them have been 
richly painted, but the pavements 
very inferior to those at Castor. 

“ Under that part of the old Roman 
road leading from Sutton Cross to 
Foar Green (which in fact does not 
appear after excavation to be any thing 
more than earth collected by the turn 
of the plough) are the remains of from 
15 to 20 detached buildings, which I 
should judge had been occupied many 
years, the flues being actually worn out. 

«* Every subsequent writer on the to- 

taphy of this place has noticed the 
Oe Roman road as running from Sut- 
ton Cross to Foar Green, but in the 
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present state of my researches it would 
be very difficult to say in what part 
the road in — had entered the 
city. I should wish to set aside all 
doubt as to the probable existence of 
a bridge, which can only be accom- 
plished by excavating on both sides 
of the river. I could erect one by con- 
jecture this moment, and say more on 
other subjects connected with this 
place, but this I leave to my friends 
who are more active in theory than 
practice, being myself an enemy to 
that system. I believe I have not told 
you that in every building of any ex- 
tent I have found hypocausts, and in 
some three or four, as at Castor, and 
no two constructed on the same plan. 
The bottle which I mentioned having 
discovered in a Roman building that ap- 
peaved to have undergone considerable 
repair, has not yet been examined ; in 
fact, the decomposing state of the glass 
rendered it necessary to take some pre- 
caution in preserving it, and accord- 
ingly I buried it again immediately. 
It was nearly full of liquor, and was 
found with the mouth or neck down- 
wards, the cork, if it is a cork, had 
been covered with cement. The coins 
discovered in and about this place are 
from Claudius to Honorius. I have 
by me from 2 to 300, and I believe 
but few of the intervening emperors 
wanting. The pottery, made from 
clay, which I hope to identify, are 
very interesting, and I believe I have 
articles of almost every description 
that the ravaging hand of time has 
not destroyed. The walls on the East 
side of the Church at Castor are from 
10 to 11 ft. high, probably the most 
perfect building yet discovered. I have 
not yet been ab e to finish the draw- 
ings, but my opinion is the same as 
to publishing them. 

“*] am, dear Sir, yours truly and 
obliged, E T. Artis.” 

Mr. A. purposes publishing by sub- 
scription, in numbers, a series of | plates 
illustrative of his discoveries, consisting 
of plans and sections of the buildings 
oat hypocausts, tesselated pavements, 
pottery, paintings in fresco, sculptured 
stones, coins, &c.; and in the wish 
that his persevering and well-directed 
efforts may experience corresponding 
encouragement, all who feel an inte- 
rest in developing and transmitting to 
posterity the antiquities of their coun- 
try, will cordially join with 

Yours, &c. Gero. BAKER. 


Roman Remains ct Castor.—Zante, Corfu, Malta. 
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, Queen- square 
Mr, Ursay, June 20. , 


|S fetw received a letter from 
my young Correspondent at 
Malta, afier his arrival from Corfu, I 

send you some extracts. W.R. 
** Malta, April 45. 

*« No doubt before this time you have 
received my short letter from Corfu, (see 
p- 423) where we remained for a few days, 
and then took a trip to Zante, which 
is- about 130 miles distant, of which 
place I have taken a sketch. The towns 
of Zante and Corfu are situated at the foot 
of immense mountains, close to the water's 
edge. We did not go on shore at either 
of these places; but were cruising back- 
wards and forwards for several weeks, and 
returned to Malta. Soon after the packet 
left Corfu, there was some blowing wea- 
ther, which occasioned the mountains that 
surround the island to be covered with 
snow almost half way down. When the 
wind abated, it was quite warm here be- 
low, which formed a pleasing contrast with 
the mountains above, and you could with 
propriety say, that you saw summer and 
winter at the same time. The air at times 
is excessively cold, owing to the wind rush- 
ing down the mountains.” 

“The 3d of May. This day is termed 
Cross Day, as I was told by one of the at- 
tendauts, who could speak a little English. 
About 5 o’clock all the bells in Valetta and 
elsewhere began to make the most horeid 
jingling I ever heard. A procession of the 
priests, &c. went through the streets. About 
this time the Maltese were ready to re- 
ceive them on their knees, repeating some 
prayer as they passed by them. I will en- 
deavour to describe the procession : first, 
came four or five shabby fellows with drums 
and a fife, and then after them, about a 
hundred priests of the lower order, dressed 
in black gowns; with a white cross on their 
left breasts, with black masks on, and long 
wax candles lighted, and a number of lit- 
tle boys and gitls continually running through 
the ranks to catch the wax as it fell, think- 
ing it a remedy for all evils; then came a 
statue of a knight, on a pedestal, borne by 
four men in Hack (which was intended to 
represent our Saviour); then the priests of 
higher order than the former, consisting of 
the same number as before, with black 
gowns and candles, but no masks, some 
with two crosses on their breasts, and a 
large silver cross like that which knights of 
Malta used formerly to wear; then came 
others, carrying a sort of lantherns on long 
poles, and some singers, who preceded a 
number of them, bearing an immense | 
cross, mounted on a pedestal of beautiful 
white marble; the cross was of polished 
wool, elegantly bound and inlaid with gold 
and silver; then followed a number of ca- 

nons, 
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nons, or I believe bishops, who were dressed 
in black silk gowns, with beautiful worked 
muslin round their waists, and rufflues with 
muslin sleeves, and a band of music, con- 
sisting of a dozen men, three little child- 
ren, dressed like angels, with wings, and 
one like Julius Cesar (but I cannot say 
whom he was to represent), anda number of 
young priests dressed in white, with lighted 
candles, chaunting hymns as they went 
along, in which the people every now and 
then joined chorus; and lastly, two little 
boys, dressed in white, with black sleeves, 
who scattered incense before a canopy borne 
by six men, under which were three gen- 
tlemen of the Catholic Church. I could 
not very well distinguish their dresses, but 
they appeared to me to be dressed like the 
heralds that proclaimed the King’s Coro- 
nation. The middle one carried a small wa- 
fer or cake, which having been consecrated 
by the Bishop, is supposed to represent the 
Saviour, and is enclosed in a gold or silver 
box, which is called the Host: as this passed 
by, the people all knelt down. The multi- 
tude that followed was very great, all eager 
to touch the person who carried the Host, 
and repeated some prayer. The principal 
thing they carried was the statue repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary, dressed in a silk 
gown, with a child in her arms, and a hand- 


ful of flowers.” 
—@— 

Mr. Ursan, June 18. 
XCUSE my calling your atten- 
tion to an expression which is, 
I am sorry to find, too common, 
though not, I believe, to be found 
in any Author of meee. In the 
1gth page of your Magazine for Ja- 
nuary last, are the words referred to, 
ina paper signed ANTIQUARIUS, ‘1 
perceived it was being taken down.” 
So many of the same kind of expres- 
sions, such as is being, having lately 
occured in Newspapers, and other 
ublications of a minor sort, I hope, 
if you should be of the same opinion 
with myself, you will notice them, in 
order, by your authority, to check in 

time the so frequent use of 
“‘Is BEING.” 


Cui Bono? 

‘Mr. Ursan, West Square, June 19. 
Cu Bono? is a phrase, which I 
have often heard in conversation, 
and sometimes seen in print, but ge- 
nerally misapplied, and intended to 
mean, “‘ What good end can it an- 
swer?” or “Jo what good purpose ? 
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as if the Cui agreed with Bono in the 


neuter gender ; in which construction 
(by the bye) I should hardly conceive 
it to be good Latin. But, however 
that may be, the Cui is here mascu- 
line, and, in construction with the 
neuter Bono, is reducible to the idio- 
matic form of the double dative after 
Sum, familiarly known to the read- 
ers of the Classics. 

To be cohvinced of this, we have 
only to consider the evident tendency 
of the phrase, as repeatedly used by 
Cassius, and afterward quoted from 
him by Cicero and Asconius Pedianus 
—but, more particularly, as answered 
by Cicero, in a remarkable passage, 
which I shall presently produce, after 
having previously noticed the charac- 
ter and practice of that Cassius, as de- 
scribed by Asconius and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, whose words I transcribe at length, 
as the works of those authors are not 
in the hands of every scholar, and I 
presume that the generality of your 
readers would prefer the original La- 
tin to an English translation. 

Asconius, in his comment on Ci- 
cero’s oration for Milo, N. 12 (al. 32), 
says, 

L. Cassius fuit summe vir severi- 
tatis. Quoties quesitor judicti alicujus 
esset, in quo quereretur de homine oc- 
ciso, suadebat, utque etiam preibat ju- 
dicibus, ut quereretur, CUL BONO 
fuisset perire eum de cujus morte que- 
reretur: and, in his comment on the 
first oration against Verres, N. 10 (ai. 
30), Cognoscendis criminalibus causis, 
imprimis querendum esse dicebat, CUI 
BONO? To this character Vale- 
rius adds .... L. Cassium, preiorem, 
cujus tribunal, propter nimiam severita- 
tem, Scopulus Reorum dicebatur. Lib. 
3, 7,9. And now for the testimony of 
Cicero, who, in his second Philippic, 
N. 14 (al. 35) says, Siquis usurpet illud 
Cassianum, CUL BONO fuerit? and 
thus himself answers the question, J/- 
lud fuit omnibus bono. In like man- 
ner he uses the phrase in his oration 
for Milo, N. 12 (al. 32): and we may 
further observe, in the ductor Rhetori- 
corum ad Herennium, the following 
remark and the accompanying pre- 
cept: Accusator, alii nemini, nisi reo, 
bono fuisse, demonstrat....Defensor 
demonsjret, aliis guoqgue bono fuisse. 
Lib. 2, N. 4. 





From the oa above quoted, I 
iciently clear that Cus 
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Bono, as too frequently used, is mis- 
construed and misapplied ; and that its 
true and only signification is, “‘ Who is 
[or was—or is to be] a gainer by the 
act in question?” or, *‘ To whom is it 
[or was it—or will it be] a benefit?” 


Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


— 
Mr. Ursay, Alcester, April 4. 
y OUR Leicester Correspondent 


(p. 211) has advanced some re- 
marks, having for their object to re- 
fute the argument comprised in my 
communication (vol. XCI. ii. p. 589,) 
wherein I ventured to suggest the ad- 
vantage of repealing that Section in 
the Act 44 Geo. III. c. 98, allowing 
other individuals than members’ of 
the legal profession, to prepare wills. 
With unqualified deference to Mr. 
Hardy's ideas upon the quesiion, the 
perspicuity of his style, and his inge- 
nuity, I cannot resist meering, that 
my opinion remains unchanged ; and 
in offering a few observations, by way 
of replication, I hope to obtain your 
candid indulgence for again intruding 
upon your attention. 

Although I profess to be an advo- 
cate for the Justinian philosophy, a 
plied to eieeton. I revere, equally 
with your Correspondent, the actions 
of the Trustees of our Liberties, and 
ardently do I wish they may ever be 
successful against the desperate enter- 
prises of innovation; for in that suc- 
cess, the general welfare of our insti- 
tutions must be essentially dependent. 
Nevertheless, under any constitution, 

rfection is catiediine errurs in 
judginent, upon inferior subjects, will 
frequently arise in the best-constituted 
Governments, from effects which no 
human capacity could foresee, and no 
human power obviate; and through 
the incapacity of those in power, their 
negligence, or their precipitate atten- 
tion, misconceptions will arise in en- 
actments, which experience, in the 
ordinary course of sublunary transac- 
tions, will bring to light. 

Every one, upon reflection, must 
perceive that the privilege I am ad- 
verse to has a tendency to promote the 
interest of the profession ; and having 
such a tendency, it will follow, that 
a “ate of the community become 
sufferers from it. With little appre- 
hension of being contradicted by any 
Gentleman of experience, and at the 
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same time even slightly conversant in 
the theory of the branch of law in 
question, I assert, that @ state of liti- 
gation is th® natural accomplice of the 
system the proviso in the Statute gene- 
rates. In support of this assertion, L 
refer to my former remarks. The de- 
sire of being esteemed trust-worthy on 
the one hand, and of interest upon the 
other, amongst other considerations, 
serve as agencies for many persons de- 
stitute of the essential qualifications, 
to acquiesce in appearing in a charac- 
ter they ought not to have been influ- 
enced to assume. 

I agree with your Correspondent, 
in the reasons he has given, by means 
whereof many Testators are induced to 
postpone the settlement of their worldly 
affairs. It is seldom, however, that a 
measure, intended to effect a good, 
does not contain in it something of an 
evil: whether the one or the other will 
preponderate ought to be the gradation 
for determining its expediency. I con- 
fess, that previously to the substitution 
of one measure for another, the benefit 
intended to be derived should be as- 
certained almost to a certainty, and in 
its nature should appear unequivocal. 
Were the correction for which I am 
favourable efiected, it might be infer- 
red, that more cases of intestacy would 
occur contrary to the wishes of the 
parties than at the present prevail; at 
the same time, wills would become 
less frequently the subjects of litiga- 
tion, the practical evils whereof so 
often prove subversive of the peace of 
families, and in the end, frequently, 
fatal to their interests. In the former, 
the instances, I am inclined to believe, 
would not be materially increased 
through eradicating the present sys- 
tem, and were upon the latter side of 
the account the benefit to be calcu- 
lated, the balance, in process of time, 
from causes originating in the correc- 
tion, would prove my position not in- 


correct. JULIAN. 
Mr. Ursay, June 6. 


en received information, by 

means of your Magazine, I am 
willing to retarn the civility as long as 
I am able, and wish that in the present 
instance the little information I can 

ive were fuller and more perfect. 
, atl Correspondent, “* ViaTor,” p. 


424, wishes for information about Dr. 
Clarke, Dean of Winchester. A Cler- 
gyman 
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gyman who visited my neighbourhood 
some five and twenty years ago, applied 
to me for information respecting that 
Gentleman, and upon inquiry I found 
his name among the Cantabrigienses 
Graduati as “*S. T. P. per literas re- 
ias 1661 :” he was installed Dean of 
Winchester, Feb. 1, 1665, which dig- 
nity he retained till his death, which 
must have taken place in Sept. 1679 ; 
for in the Chancel of the Church of 
St. Peter in St. Alban’s hangs a wooden 
tablet, with an inscription reciting that 
he was ‘born in this parish, dyed at 
Stepney, in co. Middlesex, was bu- 
ried here 22 Sept. 1679, and gave to 
the poor of this parish 10/.;” also, that 
near him lay ‘‘ Mrs. Anne Windsor, 
late of St. Giles in co. Middlesex, 
who was here buried 13 Jan. 1704, 
and gave to the poor of this parish 20/.” 
I saw his Will in the Prerogative Of- 
fice, (but took no copy or extracts of 
it) proved in March 1679—80, in 36 
Bath, which is very long, in which he 
desires to be buried with his ancestors 
in the Chancel of St. Peter’s, leaves to 
his “dear friend Anne Windsor 300/.” 
mentions relations of the name of Pres- 
ton, and has a world of disquisition 
about theAugmentation of poor Lichen, 
principally in large and populous towns, 
and among the rest leaves to the Rec- 
tor of the Abbey Church of St. Alban 
301. per ann. The then rector told me, 
that the estate had been so well and 
conscientiously managed, that he then 
received 70/. per ann. and the trustees 
talked about a hope of improvement. 
If the above imperfect information 
should lead your Correspondent to the 
acquisition of better, it will be a satis- 
faction to J.B. 


Mr. Ursayn, May 17. 

HEN [I stated (p. 200) “ the 
fact,” which AL quus is dis- 

posed ‘* to deny” (p. 290), of an acre 
of land producing 40 bnshels of wheat, 
I did not allude to “newly broken 
land,” but land which had been in- 
closed 50 years, and, I believe, under 
the plough all that time, except being 
occasionally laid down with seeds for a 
year or two. Land of similar descrip- 
tion, in the same parish, produced last 
year, I believe, full 40 bushels per acre 
of spring wheat. The statement, how- 
ever, which I offered, does not, as I 
conceive, depend on the quantity, but 
oa the proportion of produce ; and the 
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reasoning will be the same, if any one 
chooses to put 30 bushels, or 20 
bushels for a good crop, and 15 or 10 
for a bad one; but for myself, I con- 
fess, I believe, as I was taught by a 
very sensible man and attentive ob- 
server, more than 40 years ago, that an 
abundant crop is best for the owner, as 
well as for the consumer. I shall, 
therefore, I trust, now as heretofore, 
not cease to pray “ that it may please 
God to give and preserve to us the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due 
time we ve | enjoy them,” and b 

truly thankful for them. R.C. 





P. 200. a.1. 31, for “* exceeds,” read “* ex- 
ceed;” and col, b. 10th line from bottom, 
for *‘ one,” read ** some.” 

P. 300. line 46, for “apologies,” read 


** apologues.”” 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, May 11. 


\ > following lines were cut with 
a diamond on a pane of glass, in 
a window of one of the bed-rooms be- 
longing to the house in which the re- 
nowned Admiral Benbow was born, 
at Cotton Hill, Shrewsbury. (See a 
view of the house in vol. LX XIX. p. 
1097, and a portrait of the Admiral, in 
vol. LXXXIx. p- 9-) 
‘* Then only breathe one prayer for me, 
That far away, where’er I go, 
The heart that would have bled for thee 
May feel thro’ life no other woe. 
I shall look back, when on the main, 
Back to my native isle, 
And almost think I hear again 
That voice, and view that smile. 
Then go, and round that head, like banners 
in the air, 
Shall float full many a loving hope, and 
many a tender prayer.” 


At what time, or by whom these 
lines were written, is not known; it 
is certain they were in existence up- 
wards of _ | years ago, and at that 
time were spoken of by the then occv- 
piers of the house, as referring to the 
Admiral. 

At three different periods the win- 
dow had been blown out, and every 
oe broken, except that alluded to; 

ut on the very stormy night on the 
25th of November, 1821, it was blown 
out a fourth time, when it was en- 
tirely annihilated. 

You will probably deem this worth 
preserving among your literary . 


sities. 3 
Mr. 
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Arcu oF Trrvs. 
i hee Monument may be consider- 


ed as one of the most curious and 
interesting of antient Rome, both in 
regard to the superior style of the 
sculpture, the singular objects it repre- 
sents, and the importance of the event 
it was designed to commemorate. As 
descriptions of its bas-reliefs are rarel 
to'be met with, the annexed sketch 
will be acceptable, in giving some idea 
of its present state, ra of those objects 
which relate more particularly to its 
history. The Emperor Titus having 
conquered Judea and taken Jerusalem, 
the Senate decreed this Arch to be 
erected to his honour. It is situated 
on the Eastern declivity of the Pala- 
tine mount; and, according to Nar- 
dini and. other Antiquaries upon the 
antient Vico Sandalurio. n ap- 
proaching it from the South (being 
the side least injured by time), its ori- 
ginal form is lost in ruins at each ex- 
tremity; but the Arch itself, a column 
on each side of it, with the frieze and 
attic, are still pretty entire. The build- 
ing, in its original form, must have 
been neatly an exact square ; and, be- 
sides the columns above mentioned, 
had one at eac!: extremity, which are 
now entirely destroyed. The other 
side of the Arch presents the same ap- 
pearance, only the column on each 
side of the archway are in a much 
more ruinous state, and its superstruc- 
ture is greatly defaced. The columns 
are of the composite order, and project 
one half of their diameter from the 
wall of the building. The whole is 
constructed of white marble. Critics 
have remarked, in the profusion of 
ornaments and other smaller defects, 
some departure from the purer taste of 
the ancients ; a failure which is fully 
compensated by the extraordinary 
beauty of the sculpture, than which 
artists are agreed that finer specimens 
do not exist. In the space formed by 
the curve of the Arch, with the top of 
the columns, there are winged figures 
petsonifying Fame, of very superior 
workmanship. Upon the frieze is a 
representation of a sacrifice, with a 
figure at cne extremity of the proces- 
sion carried upon a litter, supposed to 
represent Judea in captivity ; a conjec- 
ture which is fully justified by similar 
representations upon the medals struck 
on that occasion ; on one side of which 
there is a female figure in the attitude 

Grint. Mac. June, 1822. 
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of grief, under a palm-tree, with the 
words J uDEA CaPTA; and:on the other, 
the head of Vespasian or Titus. Upon 
the attic appears the following inscrip- 
tion : 
“* SENATVS . 
POPVLVSQVE , ROMANVS « 
DIVO . TITO . DIVI . VESPASIANI . F 

VESPASIANO . AVGVSTO.”” 

From Divus never being affixed to 
the names of the Roman emperors till 
after their decease, it is inferred that 
this Monument was not finished till 
some time after the death of Titus, 
which is corroborated by a_ bas-relief 
upon the vault of the Arch within, 
where, in the symbol of his apotheosis, 
he is represented mounted upon an 
59 Phe most part of writers seem 
to be of opinion that it was not com- 

leted till during the reign of ‘Trajan. 
Gee entering the Arch (which is 
about 14 or 15 feet wide), on each side 
are rectangular spaces seven feet in 
height, by nearly fourteen in horizon- 
tal length, containing a representation 
of the triumph of Titus. on the East 
side appears the Emperor in a trium- 
phal car drawn by four horses; Victory 
is crowning him with laurel ; Rome, per- 
sonified as a female figure, conducts the 
horses, and citizens and soldiers, crown- 
ed with laurel, compose the crowd that 
attends him. On the opposite side, 
from which the drawing was taken (see 
Plate I.*) is another and more inte- 
resting part of the procession, exhibit- 
ing the spoils taken from the temple 
of Jerusalem—the golden candlestick 
with seven branches, the golden table, 
and the silver trumpets, carried and 
accompanied by many figures crowned 
with laurel, and bearing the Roman 
standards. The work is now too much 
defaced to distinguish those figures 
with their hands tied behind their 
backs, representing Jewish prisoners, 
which is mentioned by some writers. 
During the time these sculptures were 
in execution, the objects themselves 
must have been under the eye of the 
artist, as the accidents to which their 
loss is attributed, happened long after 
the Arch was completed. The same 
sacred vessels, constructed under the 
immediate direction of Moses, did not 





* This Bas Relief in its perfect state is 
engraved in F. Perrier’s Bas-Reliefs, 1645, 
Pl. I.; and also in ‘* Veteres Arcus Bellorii,” 


Pi. V.; from the latter of which it appears 
to be copied in Taylor and Cresy’s ‘* Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Rome,” Pl. 1X. Eorr 


exist 
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exist in the Temple at the time it was 
destroyed ; those brought back from 
Babylon were carried off by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, but they were imme- 
diately replaced by those well ac- 
quainted with their form, and it is 
still easy to trace the general outlines 
of these objects in Exodus xxv. 3—36. 

In the following passage, Josephus, 
an eye-witness of the triumph of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, distinctly mentions 
these objects as making a conspicuous 
figure in the procession. After men- 
tioning some other particulars, he says : 


*« But for these (spoils) that were taken 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, they made the 
test figure of them all; that is, the 
golden table of the weight of many talents ; 
the candlestick also that was made of gold, 
though its construction was now changed 
from that which we made use of; for its 
middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the 
small branches were produced out of it to a 
great length, having the likeness of a tri- 
dent in their position, and had every one a, 
socket made of brass for a lamp at the top 
of them. These lamps were in number 
seven, and represented the honour in which 
the number seven was held among the Jews. 


He then adds: 


*‘ And after these triumphs were over, 
Vespasian resolved to build a Temple to 
Peace ; he also laid up therein these golden 
vessels and instruments that were taken out 
of the Jewish Temple as ensigns of his 
glory. But still he gave orders that they 
should lay up their law and the purple veils 
of the holy place in the Royal palace itself, 
and keep them there.” 


This passage is from Mr. Whiston’s 
Translation of Josephus, and to which 
he has subjoined the following note *. 
In addition to the first remark made 
in that note, it may be noticed, that 
on each of the flat sides of that piece 
upon which the candlestick is placed, 
there are ornaments composed of ani- 
mals, and though much defaced in the 
uppermost square in front, there may 
be traced the remains of two eagles, 
with a wreath between them; all 
which has more the character of 
Jewish than of Roman ornament. 


Bas Relief on Arch of Titus. 
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As to the Law or Pentateuch not 
appearing upon the Arch, it may be 
accounted for, from its not being au 
object very suitable for such represen- 
tations, or that it has been destroyed 
by the many accidents to which the 
sculpture has been exposed. The 
heads of all the figures in alto relievo, 
except three, are entirely gone, and 
the beer parts of most of them are 
likewise destroyed, for the purpose, it 
would appear, of making holes in the 
wall, probably for receiving beams of 
wood for the construction of apart- 
ments in it; for it was inhabited oc- 
casionally during the troubles ir Italy, 
and was at that time known under the 
name of Turris Cartularia. 

It is probable, likewise, that part of 
these injuries may be attributed to the 
antipathy which the Jews have to this 
Monument of their final overthrow. 
The lapse of eighteen centuries has 
not effaced the memory of that cala- 
mity from the minds of the modern 
Jews. None of them, I have been 
told, will pass under this Arch, what- 
ever inconvenience they may encoun- 
ter in avoiding it. 

At little more than a thousand paces 
from this Monument, there is another 
and more affecting memorial of their 
subjugation. 

In what is called the Ghetto Elrei, 
from five to six thousand of them are 
confined every night, from an hour 
after sun-set till an hour before sun- 
rising, in a few narrow and dirty 
streets that have been allotted to them. 

In every Catholic country of Eu- 
rope, the sufferings inflicted on this 
people have long been considered the 
natural and laudable expression of the 
horror excited by their tenets, and the 
sins of their foretuthers. It must have 
been from this prevailing sentiment, 
that Pope Paul IV. assigned them 
their present habitation, aggravated by 
a decree compelling them to carry a 
distinguishing badge, in order that no 
individual might escape his due share 
of public derision. But eighteen cen- 
turies of persecution have only served to 





* See the representation of these Jewish vessels, as they still stand in Titus’s Trium- 


phal Arch at Rome, in Roland's ve 


curious book ‘De — Templi’ throughout. 


But 


the things to be chiefly noticed are these: 1st, that Josephus says the candlestick here car- 
ried in the triumph was not thoroughly like those used in the ue which appears in the 


number of little knops and flowers on that of the Triumphal Arc 
2d, The smallness of the branches in Josephus 
3d, That the Law or Pentateuch does not appear on 


Moses’s description, Exod. xxv. 3—36. 
compared with those of the Arch. 


not well agreeing with 


that Arch at all, though Josephus, an eye-witness, assures us it was carried in this proces- 
sion,”’—Whiston’s Translation of Josephus, Book VII. chap. v: 
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confirm their aversion to the elegant 
mythology of antient and modern 
Rome, and they still continue a mo- 
nument in illustration of some of the 
most remarkable passages of Scrip- 
ture prophecy. These predictions were 
not usually of a nature calculated to 
procure for their authors the favour of 
their countrymen : the voice of admo- 
nition and reproach was rendered still 
more harsh, by the denunciation of a 
signal correction that awaited their 
apostasy: Moses has foretold almost 
in detail the miseries of the siege 
which Josephus has related; and the 
honours conferred on Titus for com- 
pleting their ruin, took place at the 
distance of less than half a century 
from the time that our Saviour fore- 
warned them of its approach. These 
prophecies are in our hands, and the 
captive nation itself has been dispersed 
among us to attest their accomplish- 
ment. 

If the present condition of the Jews 
be a fact for which we have the evi- 
dence of our senses, so the memory of 
those events which led to it have been 
guarded by every circumstance that can 
give authenticity to history. 

Two Roman Emperors of eminent 
renown were employed in the work of 
destruction, and the notice taken of it 
by their contemporaries proves it to 
have been regarded as the most promi- 
nent achievement of their reign. Nor 
did this event happen ata period when 
ignorance received as history the fables 
of tradition. Literature and Taste were 
then in full maturity, and the exploits 
of Roman power were recorded and 
speedily published to the utmost limits 
of an empire, that extended from the 
Thames to the Euphrates. Surviving 
the convulsions by which that mighty 
empire was torn in pieces, the Jews 
remain a distinct people, preserving 
with religious care dhe history of their 
crimes and sentences of condemnation, 
and though in avowed enmity to Chris- 
tianity, supportin their obstinac 
the oad ec A Such soflec- 
tions, though not strictly those of the 
Antiquary, naturally belong to an ob- 
ject of such peculiar interest, and 
might easily be extended in a City 
abounding in historical mouuments 
and living evidence of whatever has 
been related or foretold of the ambi- 
tion, fraud, and superstition, of man- 
kind. 

IH. 
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Mr. Urzan, May 15. 
HAVE read with very great inte- 
rest, as doubtless many others 
have also done, in p. 352, the duminous 
account of Mr. Buckland of the dark 
** Antediluvian Cave” lately ‘* disco- 
vered at Kirkdale, near Kirby Moor- 
side in Yorkshire, about twenty-five 
miles North-east of York.” In the 
above very curious account, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Buckland, and pub- 
lished in the «* Annals of Philosophy,” 
many particulars occur which are sin- 
gularly worthy of attention; and which 
will be highly honoured by insertion 
in the pages of your Magazine, where 
ou have several times admitted the 
ucubrations of him who has now the 

pleasure of addressing you. 

The great Deluge, by which all the 
inhabitants of the old world, except 
Noah and his family, and twoof every 
species of animals preserved in the 
Ark, were drowned, happened in the 
year 2349 before Christ, since which 
1821 years have elapsed, making in 
all 4170 years since the flood. If, 
therefore, the ideas of Mr. Buckland, 
as related in his memoir, be correct, 
and it is very far from my intention to 
set up’ my little spark of knowledge 
against the blazing splendour of his, 
the bones found in the Kirkdale Cave 
belonged to animals that lived at, and 
sometime previous to the Flood; and 
consequently they a thousand 
and nearly two hundred years old, or 
that period of years has ela since 
they formed parts of the living bodies 
of the several animals to which they 
are said to have belonged. To ac- 
count for this, we are told that ‘«Dr- 
LuvIAN Mop,” or the “‘ sediment of 
mud deposited by the pDILUVIAN WA- 
TERS, entirely covered the bottom of the 
cavern to the depth of about a foot ;— 
that ‘at the bottom of this mup the 
floor of the cave was covered from one 
end to the other with the teeth and 
bones of several animals” there enu- 
merated; and that “ they owe ¢heir 
high state of preservation to the MuD 
in which they are imbedded.” 

All this, to be sure, is extremely 
curious, but it is natural for those 
who are not Antiquaries, to inquire 
what are the tokens by which Mr. 
Buckland can certainly distinguish 
this ‘‘ Diluvian mud" re all other 
kinds of the same article—whether he 
ever saw any specimen of it, which 
was such beyond the power of contra- 

diction 
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diction to deny—and how this large 
quantity of “ Diluvian mud” could 
have got access to the internal parts of 
a! cave, when the waters ~ the 

, by Mr. Buckland’s hypothesis, 
are aleclosaly excluded ; since if they 
had gained access into it, he says, 
** the angles of the bones would have 
been worn off by attrition, but they 
are not.” 

Be this fact, however, as it may, 
we are informed * some of the bones 
and teeth appear to have undergone 
various stages of decay, by lying at 
the bottom of the Den while it was in- 
habited, but little or none since the 
introduction of the Diluvian sediment” 
—which sediment or mud, it is assert- 
ed, got there by some hocus pocus 
means or other, when the Diluvian 
waters themselves were totally ex- 
cluded —*‘ in which they have been 
imbedded.” 

Hitherto our weak intellects have 
been taught to consider the ‘* Diluvian 
waters”’ as being sent by God to “‘ de- 
stroy ;” but this hypothesis tends to 
prove that they, or the “‘ mud,” or 
the “sediment” they left behind 
them, @ preserving ,power, 
which has already exceeded four. thou- 
sand years, and which probably might 
extend to ten or twelve thousand years 
more, if the globe itself, which we in- 
habit, should so long endure. Incre- 
dulous persons might here be tempted 
to inquire, how this profound Anti- 
quary knows what -changes took 
place in these bones before the flood, 
that is, ‘* while the den was inhabit- 
ed,” being upwards of 4000 years ago; 
and what since that period, unless he 
had lived just before the flood, in 
order to know the exact state they 
were in when that event took place. 
But the real Antiquary, perhaps, will 
tell us, that this spirit ot scepticism is 


altogether “‘ repugnant to the rules of 


their Society.” 

Nor is the investigation of the com- 
ponent parts of the A/lum Grecum of 
these anfediluvian animals a whit less 
curious, and must doubtless afford a 
high treat, and perhaps relish, to the 
real lover of antiquity. The Keeper of 
the Wild-beasts at Exeter "Change 
ought certainly, for his deep know- 


ge of this feculent matter of Hyenas, 
asserted to be more than 4000 
old, to be immediately create 
A.S.S. 

Singular also is the account of the 


ears 
an 
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antediluvian ‘‘ BEARs addicted rather to 
vegetable than to animal food,” and 
for that reason ‘‘ not devouring the 
dead individuals of their own species,” 
The postdiluvian bears of these 

nerate days, are certainly rather addtct- 
ed to animal than to vegetable food: 
and it might puzzle any but an Anti- 
quary to know why these gentle 
antediluvians dragged the bodies of the 
animals, the bones of which are as- 
serted to be found there at this day, if 
it were not for the purpose of devour- 
ing them. Again, it might be said, if 
they did devour them, how could there 
be such an accumulation of * the 
black earth derived from the decay of 
animal flesh,” as is asserted to be 
found ‘‘ in the German Caves.” Here 
the Antiquary seems “‘to be put 
into a cleft-stick,” and one way or 
the other he must be mistaken. 

These things, however, are mere 
trifles in comparison with that most 
wonderful of all wonders, as mention- 
ed in Mr. Buckland’s paper, of his 
discovering amongst a large heap of 
other bones, those which formerly, 
that is to say, above 4000 years ago, 
belonged to a species of cat, &e. 
Fine, indeed, must have been the dis- 
cerning faculties of our profound Anti- 
quary, who amidst this miscellaneous 
heap of bones, could discriminate those 
which formerly appertained to this 
particular animal, and was able to 

int out with precision and exactness 
n0w this cain “ resembled the jugu- 
lar or spotted Panther of South Ame- 
rica.” Perhaps Mr. Buckland, like 
many of our brethren of the isles of 
North Britain, may have possessed the 
gift of second sight, in a remarkably 
acute manner; and possibly, ere long, 
the world may be favoured with some 
more of his speculations; or as we 
may say, “‘ visions, having his eyes 
open,” wherein he may give us an 
exact description of this spotied animal, 
its size, ‘* habits,” beauties, &c. &c. 
for the instruction and amusement of 

sterity. Indeed this expectation is 
“ so reasonable and so desirable, 
that it is tly to be hoped Mr. 
Buckland will attend to this sf and 
without loss of time present us with 
a correct picture of this curious spotted 
animal, as the same presented itself to 
his ‘* mind's eye,” when he wrote this 
elegant illustration of these antedi- 
luvian and diluvian transactions for the 
pages of the ‘* Annals of eee F 
an 
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and which would doubtless greatly 
ornament the pages of your valuable 
Miscellany, as the account of the 
Kirkdale Cave has already done. 

No longer ago than yesterday, the 
writer of this article was told, by a 
gentleman resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the above-mention- 
ed Cave, that @ Lall of the Album 
Grecum has been already transmitted 
to the Cognoscenti of London, and 
that more may be expected to be sent, 
if the demand should rise in propor- 
tion to the extreme curiosity which is 
at present excited about it. And as a 
shap-load of these antediluvian bones 
have been already sent to the metro- 

lis, the expence of sending them by 
and being too great to be thought of 
for a moment: and as the area of this 
cave is said to be 300 feet in length, 
by 3 feet in breadth, and the whole 
has been described by our accurate 
Antiquary to be covered one foot deep 
with Antediluvian mud, we have here 
at once 900 solid feet of this precious 
article, from only one of the five Caves 
already discovered in the Southern part 
of this island. What treasures then 
may be expected from the solid con- 
tents of the whole five. It is there- 
fore proposed, that a Bazaar should 
immediately be opened for the sale of 
such curiosities as Antediluvian lLones, 
Antediluvian Allum Grecum, Diluvian 
mud, Diluvian gravel, &c. &c. And 
as Mr. Belzoni’s curiosities are adver- 
tise:| to be very soon sold, your Corre- 
spondent is ofaplaion, that the owner 
of the Egyptian Hall, <r Bond- 
street, in Piccadilly, could not do any- 
thing more profitable to himself, or 
more satisfactory to the publick, than 
immediately to open such a Bazaar 
there, and your Correspondent, who 
lives very near the Kirkdale Cave, will 
readily become his country Agent. 

The writer of this article 1s in pos- 
session of a piece of the wrapper of 
one of Mr. Belzoni’s Mummies, said 
to be upwards of three thousand years 
old, which nevertheless is very good- 
looking and in excellent preservation, 
and much resembling the Nankin 
worn by some of our modern beaux 
for sammer trowsers. This, however, 
will be reckoned quite modern in 
comparison of these Diluvian curiosities, 
which, beyond all reasonable contro- 
versy, may be traced to the Flood, and 
with regard to the bones, to times 
prior to that great event. 


The Wonders of the Antediluvian Cave ! 
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Pay is, however, one curiosity 
t the present writer 
which at least may vie with Mr. Buck: 
land’s ** Diluvian mud,” or with his 
** Diluvian gravel,” as it clearly sur- 
them both in its antiquity. 
This is a Pedigree written on some 
Antediluvian matter or other, which 
more nearly resembles the parchment 
of our days, than any thing else used 
by us for writing on. It commences 
with Adam, and is regularly continued 
to the present time: and though your 
Correspondent would not venture to 
make an affidavit before a magistrate, 
that any part of it is written by the 
hand of Adam himself, there is 
an undoubted and clear Boni tradi- 
tion, that it was deposited in the Ark 
by Noah, and that a part of it which 
issomewhat defaced and nearly illegible, 
got some of the Diluvian waters upon 
it, from the carelessness of either Noah 
or one of his sons, in placing it under 
a part of the roof of the said Ark, 
which was more accommodating than 
the Kirkdale Cave. Now, Sir, not 
being desirous of monopolizing so 
ay a curiosity, _ Correspondent 
as serious thoughts of applying to 
Parliament for an act to allow of a 
Lottery, and, if obtained, when 100,000 
subscribers have put down their names 
at — guinea each, the Lottery 
is to drawn, and to prevent any 
gambling or other ruinous speculation, 
the first drawn ticket will be entitled 
to the prize. 

It is not possible to quit this subject 
without sincerely congratulating the 
whole Society of Antiquaries on the 
great acquisition to our knowledge, 
which the discovery of the wonders of 
the Kirkdale Cave is likely to produce. 
Already we have had a secret laid open 
to our view in this discovery, which 
for above 4000 years past has been 
concealed from “ mortal ken;” and 
to what further important improve- 
ment in science, and in the knowledge 
of the “ habits” and manners of an- 
tediluvian animals it may yet lead, is 
for the present concealed in the womb 
of time ; and conjecture itself is set at 
defiance in the inquiry. In the mean 
time hope, which “ travels through, 
nor quits us when we die,” will doubt- 
less keep alive in the minds of Philo- 
sophers the expectation of having won- 
ders hereafter revealed, which may 


make air-balloons, steam-boats, gas- 
lights, and other wonders of this en- 
lightened 
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lightened age.in which we live, appear 
like mole hills compared with the 
Grampian-hills, or ‘arthing-candles 
when, contrasted with the glorious Sun 
himself when shining in the cloudless 
majesty and noon-day splendour of a 
bright May-day. 

Yours, &c. KrrKDALIENSIS. 


-—G— 


View oF THE EDITIONS AND 
CoMMENTATORS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(Concluded from p. 423.) 

WILL now consider the second 

schocl of commentators upon Shaks- 
peare, who, generally speaking, found- 
ed their criticisms upon an enlarged 
inquiry into what has been called the 
Learning of Shakspeare, by quoting 
from contemporary and dramatic au- 
thors, citing parallel passages, and ex- 
amining how far he might have pro- 
bably been conversant with transla- 
tions from the Classics, existing and 
popular in his own time; and lastly, 
the precise extent of his acquaintance 
with the originals themselves. 

This new ray of light was first sent 
forth as early as 1748, when Mr. P. 
Whalley, then a young man, but af- 
terwards, very creditably known as the 
editor of Ben. Jonson’s work, pub- 
lished his pamphlet, ‘* An Inquiry 
into the Learning of Shakspeare.” 
The attempt was evanescent, and 
would have been forgotten but for its 
priority to the ‘Essay on the Learn- 
ing of Shakspeare,” by Dr. R. Farmer, 
1767 ; of which a second edition was 
printed in the same year. A very ge- 
neral approbation was bestowed upon 
this performance, not only on account 
of the success with which he had sug- 
gested the more plausible text of Shaks- 
peare’s writings, but the skill and sa- 
gacity with which he had applied it, 

With larger views, and superior op- 
portunities, this plan, of which the 
outlines only had been as yet marked 
out, was adopted by G. Steevens, who 
had for some years been making a 
great collection of ‘all the reading” 
which under any circumstances of pro- 
bability, could have been supposed to 
have been read by Shakspeare Shimeell. 

During this period Dr. Samuel John- 
son was induced to employ his great 
philological powers in the service of 
Shakspeare, and his octavo edition 
made its appearance in 1765. He was 
indeed sensible of the preponderating 
value of Steevens’ information, and co- 
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alesced with him in publishing a new 
edition (1766) which under their joint 
names, had by far the greatest circula- 
tion. Johnson seems to have thoaght 
it perfect, as he declares, that ‘‘ not a 
single passage in the whole work has 
appeared to be corrupt, which I have 
not attempted to restore; or obscure, 
which | sand not endeavoured to il- 
lustrate.”’ 

But two able competitors remained 
well qualified to contest the Shakspe- 
rian prize, and who refused an impli- 
cit acknowledgment of this high 
claim. Mr. Malone first settled the 
chronology of Shakspeare’s plays by a 
very careful investigation of the books 
of the Stationers’ Company, in or- 
der to ascertain the precise date of 
their publication. He was not less in- 
dustrious and successful in forming his 
annotations upon the result of an al- 
most universal acquaintance with the 
literature of the sixteenth century, no 
less than with the customs and anec- 


, dotes of that zra; all of which appear 


to have had an. unvaried influence 
upon the mind of Shakspeare. We 
must mention, that the Incubrations 
of Steevens were rudely attacked by 
Ritson, whose criticisms display an un- 
common share of shrewdness and ill- 
nature. 

Whilst Mr. Malone at first had stu- 
died Shakspeare as the literary pur- 
suit of a private gentleman, without an 
avowed intention of publication, he 
enjoyed the friendship and high ap- 

robation of the irritable Steevens. 
No sooner, however, ‘was that inten- 
tion made known, than their friend- 
ship was dissolved, by a quarrel, sought 
for by the ‘* dowager commentator,” 
as Steevens quaintly styles himself. 

Malone’s.edition (in 1790) was read 
with great avidity, and has been re- 
— (in 1821) with the author's 
atest corrections, by Mr. Boswell, to 
whom he bequeathed them. 

The steady coadjutor of Steevens was 
Isaac Reed, a most diligent inquirer 
into the literature of the two last cen- 
turies, and who had furnished himself 
with the largest collections then made. 
He gave a singular and satisfactory 
proof of his having read the greater 
part of his numerous books ; as oe left 
annotations in them in his own ma- 
nuscript. In 1785, at the request of 
Steevens, he published his edition of 


Shakspeare, with whom he was a joint 
editor in 1793; and who having left 
him 
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him his own corrected copy, Reed 
published his last edition in 1803, and 
for the first time his name was for- 
mally prefixed. 

An ambition of contributing a fe- 
licitous note to the mass already accu- 
mulated during this course of time, 
had seized many of our literati, espe- 
cially those better versed in our na- 
tional antiquities. ‘They were indeed 
sO numerous, as to remind us of the 
‘mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease.” Some indeed are worthy of 
more honourable mention, such as 
Heath, Tyrwhitt, T. Warton, Monk 
Mason, and a few others, eminent for 
their extensive and various erudition. 

Nor did these continued efforts of 
the mind when applied to the single 
and specific point of presenting our 
admirable author to the world in a 
clear and comprehensible state, so that 
the unlearned, no less than the critical 
reader, might become capable of en- 
joying his transcendent beauties, fully 
obtain their object. 

All candid persons will acknowledge 
that there is still a grand desideratum ! 
Monk Mason proposes an edition of 
Shakspeare of the most approved read- 
ings, Omitting all kinds of annotation. 
Such, he says, might bear for its title 
** A legible edition of Shakspeare ;” 
but query, who shall decide upon the 
perfect readings with uncontrovertible 
certainty ? 

I have now, in some degree, pre- 
pared your readers for the introduction 
of Mr. Jackson, by previous informa- 
tion, intimately connected with the 
subject. 

Mr. Jackson is the first who has 
_— his knowledge of the typogra- 
phic art, coupled with the skilful prac- 
tice of it, to the elucidation of Shaks- 

are’s text; and we feel no hesitation 
in allowing, that he has given several 
instances in proof of its positive supe- 
riority over former tests in the refor- 
mation of the author’s sense. 

Aberrations of learning, and mis- 
taken analogies, are not unfrequent 
when the text is obviously deformed 
by slight literal blunders only. This 
uncertainty is produced by deviating 
into a new context, when the substi- 
tution of letters, or the recasting a 
single word, would render the pas- 
sage clear and intelligible. 

It is necessary to offer some instances 
in proof of this opinion; and by placing 
the interpretation of the several pas- 
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sages by various commentators, so as 
to allow of a comparison with that 
of Mr. Jackson, leave our judicious 
readers to decide the competition and 
award the prize. 
Tempest. 
1. “I'll get thee ‘Sca-mells” from the 
rock.”"—Johnson and Steevens. 


All the old Copies.—* Sca-mells.”” 


‘« Sea-mells,’ the letter ‘e’ changed into 
a ‘c” by careless printers.” —Theobalid. 

Heath confirms Theobald, by say- 
ing, that the word is either ‘‘ Sea-mells, 
Sea-malls, or Sea-mews.” 

««Shamois.””— Pope and Warburton. 

Jackson observes, that ‘* the Sea- 
mews make their nests in rocks close 
to the sea. The manner in which the 
error took place is obvious. The tran- 
scriber formed the “‘w” in mews larger 
than the other letters connected with 
the word, and which was taken by the 
compositor for ‘¢ II.”” 

2. Twecrru Nicut. 

—— * She pin'd in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief.” 

All the exertions of criticism, sculp- 
ture, and painting, have been displayed 
to illustrate this admirable passage, but 
vain the efforts; neither the powers of 
erudition, nor scientific knowledge, 
have been able to reconcile the incon- 
gtuity of patience sitting on a monu- 
ment, smiling at grief, and yet the 
transposition of a comma, and the ad- 
dition of a parenthesis, give full force 
and beauty to the whole figure. I read, 
*¢ She pin’d in thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, (like patience on a monument) 
Smiling at grief.” 

3. Lear. 
‘‘ The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee !”” 


One of the quartos reads “‘ untender.”” 
*¢ Wounds in their worst state not having 
a tent to digest them.”’—Steevens. 
* Pierce every ‘ fence’ about thee.” 
Warburton. 
That is (says Heath) “Strike through 
every feeling of which Nature is capa- 
ble.” 
«* Th’ ‘indented’ woundings of a father's 
curse.” 





The only sense which the present 
reading affords, Mr. Steevens has fur- 
nished ; but as commentators, like doc- 
tors, differ in opinion, mine is, that the 

woundings 
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woundings are so corrupt, that they re- 
uire fresh dressing. Assuredly our au- 
or wrote “‘ the indented woundings.” 
What part is wounded? the heart! Can 
a tent be applied to an internal wound? 
No! What occasions the indented 
woundings? a heavy pressure of afflic- 
tion. Then as Goneril is the imme- 
diate cause of Lear’s anguish, so pro- 
ceeds his curse from the affected part. 
See act xii. scene 4, where Lear makes 
known his distress to Regan : 

«<Q Regan! she hath tied 
Sharptoothed unkindness, like a vulture, 

here.” 

The transcriber’s ear deceived him ; 
untented and indented are nearly alike 
both in sound and characters. 

4. Lear. 
«* A sovereign shame so elbows him.” 


Unnoticed by all the first commen- 
tators. Seymour proposes “‘awes him.” 

Jackson, ‘‘ soul-bows him.” 

A sovereign shame so oppresses the 
soul of Lear for his unnatural treat- 
ment of the virtuous Cordelia, that he 
cannot command sufficient resolution 
to behold her. 

5.** Ten masts at each make not the altitude.” 

Pope says, ‘‘ attached.” Theobald, 
“at each.” ‘*Ten masts on end,” 
Johnson. “‘ At reach,” Steevens. Jack- 
son remarks, that there is nothing more 
common with compositors than to omit 
the first word, where two immediately 
connected begin with the same letter. 
Such, I believe, has been the case in 
the present passage. I am strongly of 
opinion, that our author wrote 
** Ten masts at end make not the altitude.” 


Thus imagination forms the picture 
at once, one mast after another, to that 
altitude which ten masts produce. 

6. ** As those that fear they hope and know 
their fear.”"—As you like it. 
*« As those that fear they hap.”"—Old Copies. 
« Their hap.” —/Varburton. 
“ Their hope.” —Steevens. 
«« Feign their hope.” — Blackstone. 
* Fear, then hope.” —Musgrave. 
** As those that fear, they hope and know 
they fear.””—Henley. 
*¢ Fear their hope and know their fear.” 
M. Mason. 
“* As those that fearing hope—and hoping 
fear.” 

Jackson proposes, 

«* As those that fear the hope, and know 
the fear.” 

Hope has been made a verb, and the 
plural pronoun they made to precede it; 
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hope should have been made a sub- 
stantive, and preceded by the definite 
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article. What has led to this error in 
both instances was, that they and the 
sound exactly alike. 

I will not extend these quotations 
of comparative emendation and con- 
jecture, fearing that they might become 
tedious ; but confine the subject in the 
remainder of this disquisition to cer- 
tain instances, in which Mr. Jackson 
has shewn much sagacity, and without 
assuming any high tone with respect 
to his numerous predecessors, may be 
allowed to have placed some hitherto 
obscure passages in a clearer light. 

*<] will give treason his payment into blows.” 
K. Henry V. 

‘* Meaning, I have received one blow from 
him, but I will pay it with interest, he shall 
have two from me. Since I wrote this note, 
I find that Mr. Heath proposed the same 
reading. It is most extraordinary that the 
most injudicious alterations have been made 
in our author’s text, and conspicuous resto- 
rations refused.” p. 229. 


I cite ¢his, as an usual instance of 
Mr. Jackson's candour, when he dis- 
covers that his remarks have been thus 
anticipated. 

Of the efficacy of the typographical 
test, we offer only this last example. 

*¢ Sleep kill those pretty eyes.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 


There is no great difficulty in ac- 
counting for the present error. The 
letter-case, called the upper-case, in 
which the “*k” has its compartment, 
is next to that of the “st,” those sorts 
~<a visit each other. We should 
reai 


“© To bed, to bed: sleep still those pretty 
eyes.” 

** The invocation is addressed to sleep, 
that sleep may ‘still,’ i.e. may compose her 
eyes, and thereby free them from that glow- 
ing animation with which passion disturbs 
them ; that every sense may be tranquillised, 
and that she may be lulled into that soft re- 
pose which infants, empty of all thoughts, 
enjoy.” p. 265. 

A merit, almost peculiar to Mr. 
Jackson, in comparison with his com- 
petitors, if I am competent to form 
one, is, that he does not alter words 
merely to make that sense which was 
before nonsense, but by explaining the 
principles on which he proceeds, he 


often induces a belief that Shakspeare 
himself originally wrote the words pro- 
Tis thus, as it were, a com- 

mentator 


posed ; an 
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There he solaced himself for the loss 
of liberty, by recollections of his fa- 
Bard ; 


mentator upon himself. It is a merit 
of the same description and value as 
that of Canova, or some of his emi- 
nent modern predecessors, who might 
restore a fragmented statue of Phidias 
or Praxiteles, and deceive us by hap- 
py adaptation of parts into a belief that 
the original work had never suffered 
mutilation. Of this observation, the 
proof would be by no means difficult, 
if space were allowed for stating the 
several instances. Yet, if we were 
called upon to prove the precise num- 
ber of instances in which we might 
confidently say, that Mr. Jackson had 
been decidedly successful out of the 
seven-hundred first proposed, we might 
be induced to allow, with due critical 
acumen and candour, not more than 
half. The remainder are ingenious, 
and suggested by an acute and ardent 
mind, enthusiastically pursuing the 
idea first presenting itself, and not al- 
ways sufficiently reflecting whether 
such be original, anticipated by ano- 
ther, or, in fact, borne out in all its 
relations to the sense and real mean- 
ing of the corrected passage. Without 
doubt, there is too frequently apparent 
vain glory and self gratulation upon 
the supposed exclusive and primary 
discovery of many hidden meanings, 
but these must not be judged of 
harshly ; because the subject has not 
been successfully treated by cold and 
correct Commentators only, who have 
gone before him ; and because a very 
sanguine man always expects to do 
more by a stock Tatil (whether 
possessed or not) than one who slowly 
marches in the trammels of regular 
criticism, and depends, not upon hap- 
py conceits, but profound erudition. 
Shakspeare and his present Commen- 
tator tae both of them written “ in 
their own way,” unequally but forci- 
bly, and at all events with no com- 
mon interest. 

Some of your readers may not be 
indifferent as to Mr. Jackson’s real si- 
tuation ; and may listen with candour 
to his own little history of himself. 
He was once considerable, as a printer 
in Dublin, and was so tele cir- 
cumstanced as to have three editions of 
Shakspeare passing through his press 
at the same time, and subjected to his 
daily revision. 

e was afterward found among 
those so long and unjustly detained at 
Verdun, by the order of Buonaparte. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1822. 
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vourite and, being without 
books of his own, a kind friend lent 
him a few volumes of Johnson and 
Steevens’s edition of Shakspeare ; and 
in the ninth year of his captivity, he 
resolved upon publishing the 700 cor- 
rections he had made, whenever he 
should be restored to his country. This 
design he has completed, in the cheap 
and very amusing volume lately pre- 
sented to the publick. 

I can only adopt the quaint language 
of the Players in their address to the 
readers of their edition of Shakspeare, 
in 1623 :—** The fate of all bookes de- 
pends upon your capacities, and not of 

our heads alone, but of your purses, 
Vell! it is now publique, and you 
will stand for your privileges we know, 
to read and censure. Do so, but buy 
it first—that doth best commend a 
booke, the stationer saies.”” 


Yours, &c. €, M. d. 
—_}— 
Mr. Urszay, May 1. 


MONGST the numerous cha- 
ritable foundations which are 
fostered within this Metropolis and its 
precincts, permit me briefly to record 
upon your valuable pages that of ** the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick ;” 
an institution raised and endowed with 
the donations of individuals who are 
never weary in well doing— patro- 
nized and annually supported by that 
gracious Sovereign, whose bounty * is 
extended, to all establishments which 
enlighten the ignorant, and succour 
the distressed. 

This Society was formed in 1784, 
by a number of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, natives of, or connected by 
property or alliance with Ireland, for 
the purpose of educating and clothing 
children, born within the bills of mor- 
tality, of Irish parents. For many 
years these children were placed at 
schools dispersed in different parts of 
London, but through the continued 
liberality of the supporters of this cha- 
rity, the Committee, who superintend 
its administration, have been enabled to 
erect a structure (seePlate IT.) inStam- 
ford-street, Blackfriars-road, where 


* His Majesty has contributed nearly 
3000/. to the funds of this charity, since its 
formation. 





four 
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four hundred children of either sex 
are now educated. Of these, the whole 
are partially, and the greater number 
completely clothed once a year, besides 
being supplied with additional shirts, 
shoes, and stockings at the commence- 
ment of the winter season. Having 
been educated, a fee is paid for placing 
them apprentices, and they receive a 
premium, if they faithtally serve 
through the period for which they are 
und. 

The book annually published by the 
Committee (to be had gratis at the 
schools) contains a list of those b 
whose unbounded liberality this Insti- 
tution has been formed, supported, and 
endowed. Its pairons, and the Com- 
mittee (who to their subscriptions, add 
their constant and gratuitous labours 
in the promotion of its welfare) would 
disregard any eulogium from me. The 
Institution altogether, forms one of 
those unparalleled monuments of na- 
tional philanthropy, which, when ex- 
amined, excites in the spectator a ve- 
neration for that country, where the 
Monarch graciously un:tes with his 
People in promoting their real happi- 
ness and interests—where the oppor- 
tunity is afforded to talent and industry 
(however obscure their origin) to aspire 
to, and frequently to attain, the highest 

I 


. 


honours of the State. . G. 
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Account OF THE BoTANICAL 
Garpen AT CuEvsea. 
( Continued from p. 389.) 
NHE Garden is laid out in divisions, 
in which the plants, shrubs, and 
trees are arranged systematically. On 
the North side of the Garden, adjoin- 
ing Paradise-row, a spacious green- 
house was erected in 1732, by a sub- 
scription of many members of the 
Society. The Library, which is placed 
over the Green-house, contains a va- 
luable collection of works on Natural 
History, a variety of specimens of dried 
plants, and a curious cabinet, contain- 
ing many thousand specimens of seeds, 
the growth of this garden; the whole 
collected and arranged in their present 
form by the late Mr. Isaac Rand. 

At each end of the Green-house, 
are two Hot-houses of smaller dimen- 
sions, the whole of which are kept.in 
admirable order. On the side of the 


Garden, facing the Thames, stand two 
large Cedars of Libanus. 


It is sure 
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prising that this tree is not more culti- 
vated in this country, for as it grows 
naturally upon the coldest parts of 
Mount Libanus, where the snow con- 
tinues most part of the year, there can 
be no fear of its being hurt by frost in 
England. During the month of Ja- 
nuary 1809, an unusual quantity of 
snow fell in this part of the country, 
which lodging on the spreading 
branches of these Cedars, and rising in 
the shape of a cone, by its weight 
broke off their massy limbs, and very 
much disfigured these noble trees. 
Lysons says, that Sir Joseph Banks 
made an accurate admeasurement of 
these trees in the month of August 
1793, and found the girth of the larger 
to be twelve feet eleven inches and a 
half, that of the smaller, twelve feet 
and half an inch. 

The apprentices of the Company, 
during the summer season, make 
saciatlily herborizing excursions in the 
vicinity of London, accompanied by 
a person belonging to this establish- 
ment, called the tanical Demon- 
strator, whose office is to explain to 
his pupils the classes and medicinal 
use of the plants. 

Mr. Philip Miller enjoyed the situa- 
tion of Gardener during nearly half a 
century, but it is to be lamented that 
his latter days were clouded by the 
dissatisfaction which subsisted between 
the Society and him on the affairs of 
the Garden. However, upon his re- 
signation, the Society granted him a 
pension of 50/. annually, which pro- 
duced on both sides a cordial reconci- 
liation, though he survived only a 
short time to enjoy it. Mr. Miller 
was born in Pod in 1691, and by 
diligence and perseverance, raised him- 
self to the highest reputation in his 
ae. He died on the 18th of 

ecember 1771, and was buried in 
Chelsea Church-yard, where a monu- 
ment has been since erected to his 
memory, by the fellows of the Lin- 
nean and Horticultural Societies of 
London *. 

In order to aid the enquiries of such 
visitors of the Botanical Garden, who 
may not have leisure to examine the 
collection generally, we subjoin a list 
of the most remarkable plants, which, 
as objects of curiosity or utility, are 
particularly worthy of notice :— 





* See this engraved in vol. LXXXV. ii. 
409. 
Latin 
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Latin Linnean Names. 
Amomum Zingiber. 
Aristolochia Serpentaria. 
Acer Saccharinum. 
Bromela Ananas. 

Coffea Arabica. 
Calycanthus Floridus. 
Capparis Spinosa. 
Citrus Medica. 
Citrus Aurantium. 
Cocos Nucifera. 
Croton Sebiferum. 
Dionza Muscipila. 
Dioscoria Sativa. 
Draczna arborea. 
Erythrina Corallodendrum. 
Ficus Bengalensis. 
Gossipium Arboreum. 
Guaiacum Offcinale. 


Hematoxylum Campechianum. 


Indigofera ‘Tinctoria. 
Juniperus Virginiana. 
Liriodendron Tulipifera. 
Laurus Cinnamomum. 
Laurus Camphora. 
Laurus Sassafras. 
Maranta Arundinacea. 
Mangifera Indica. 

Musa Paradisiaca. 
Musa Sapientum. 
Myrica Cerifera. 
Nicotiana Tabacum. 
Olea Europea. 

Piper Nigrum. 
Pandanus Odoratissimus. 
Phoenix dactylifera. 
Qunassia Amara. 
Saccharum officinarum. 
Spigelia Marilandica. 
Sideroxylon lycioides. 
Strelitzia reginz. 
Swietenia Mahogani. 
Thea Viridis. 

Thea Bohea. 
Tamarindus Indicus. 
Yucca Gloriosa. 

Yucca filamentosa. 
Zanthoxylom Clava-Herculis. 


English Names. 


Ginger. 


Virginian Snake Root. 


Sugar Maple Tree. 
Pine Apple plant. 
Coffee Tree. 
Carolina Allspice. 
Caper Plant. 
Lemon Tree. 
Orange Tree. 
Cocoa-nut Tree. 
Tallow Tree. 
Venus’s Fly-trap. 
Yam. died 
Dragon Tree. 
Coral Tree. 
Bengal Fig Tree. 
Tree Cotton Plant. 
Guaiacum. 
Logwood. 

Dyer's Indigo. 
Red Cedar Tree. 
Tulip Tree. 
Cinnamon Tree. 
Camphire Tree. 
Sassafras Tree. 
Arrow Root. 
Mango Tree. 
Plantain Tree. 
Bannana Tree. 
Candleberry Myrtle. 
Virginian Tobacco. 
Olive Tree. 

Black Pepper. 
Screw Pine. 

Date Palm. 

Bitter Quassia. 
Sugar Cane. 
Worm-Grass. 
Iron-Wood. 


Plant named after QueenCharlotte, 


Mahogany Tree. 
Green Tea Tree. 
Black ditto. 
Tamarind Tree. 
Adam's Needle. 
Eve’s Thread. 
Tooth-ache Tree. 
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Native Country. 
East Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

Both Indies. 
Arabia Felix. 
North America. 
South of Europe. 
Asia. 

East Indies. 
Both Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

West Indies. 
East Indies. 
West Indies. 
East Indies. 
East Indies. 
West Indies. 
South America. 
East Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

Ceylon. 

Japan. 

North America. 
South America. 
East Indies. 
Both Indies. 
West Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

South of Ew » 
Both infee. 
India. 

Levant. 
Surinam. 

Both Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

Cape of GoodHope. 
West Indies, ™ 
China. 

Ditto. 

Both Indies. 
North America. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 





Having thus endeavoured to give a 
brief sketch of the rise and progress of 
this important and beneficial Establish- 
ment, it only remains to perform the 
pleasing task of noticing its present 
state and condition. After the many 
struggles and difficulties it has had to 
surmount, it is truly gratifying to ob- 
serve the proud eminence upon which 
the Botanical Garden is placed. This 
has been principally caused by the 
steady —_——- and laudable exer- 
tions of the Society of Apothecaries ; 
but it must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that great merit attaches to 
their present Gardener, Mr. William 
Anderson, by whose fostering care, 


skilful management, and unremitting 

attention, those exertions have been 

followed up and carried into effect. 
Yours, &c. Tuomas FautKner. 


Queen-sq. Blooms- 

Mr. Ursay, jexy, Tay o. 
T2 following is an account of the 
Wellsand Fountains at Tottenham 
High-Cross, Middlesex, with the me- 
thod of obtaining a never-failing supply 
of water, by boring the earth to the main 
spring. The facility by which aconstant 
supply of spring-water may be obtain- 
ed at comparatively little expence by 
boring, may, through the medium of 
your Miscellany, be made public. It is 
desirable 
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desirable to be known that in almost 
all situations water may be obtained 
by this method at the expence of a 
few pounds; whereas the expence of 
sinking a well to the main-spring too 
often deters the party from attempting 
it. Should you consider this commu- 
nication sufficient! interesting, I hope 
ou will give it publicity, that persons 
in all situations of life may have the 
opportunity of procuring one of the 
greatest luxuries in Nature, ‘ good, 
pure, and wholesome water,” in a 
short space of time, with little trouble, 
and at a trifling expence. 

«* Within the memory of several in- 
habitants of Tottenham High-Cross, 
Middlesex, it was almost an universal 
complaint that no good water was to 
be had in the village.—The wells 
were at that time only a few feet deep, 
the supply of water was uncertain, 
and it was not pure enough for domes- 
tic purposes. he fact is, that the 
wells reached only to the blue clay, 
and therefore their depth depended on 
that of the superstratum, namely, of 
the gravel or loam lying upon it. In 
the loam there are some ae. which, 
being taken up by the water during 
=" orzo rendered it what is terme 

ard. 

** Within the last forty years, the 
complaint of the badness of the water 
at Tottenham has been effectually re- 
moved in most places in the parish, 
and might be in all. The clay, from 
the surface of which the water was 
formerly obtained, and to which it is 
nearly, if not absolutely impervious, 
has en pierced through in many 
parts, affording a never-failing supply 
of remarkably clear and brilliant water, 
which is particularly soft, and is con- 
sequently adapted to every domestic 

urpose. 

“* The depth of the wells varies from 
about 110 to 140 feet; and when the 
water was arrived at in sinking some 
of them, it rose with so great rapidity, 
as to overtake the well-digger several 
times before his escape was effected. 
So great and invariable is the supply 
of water, that it overflows a well in 
the premises of Mr. Wilkinson, near 


the High-Cross, with a stream which, 
during several years, appeared to be 
neither diminished by the drought of 
the driest summer, nor increased by 
the floods of the most rainy winter. 

“* It is an extremely curious but well- 
ascertained fact, that when a new well 
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is sunk, the depth of the water in those 
surrounding it is diminished for a short 
time; proving incontestibly, that there 
exists some communication amongst 
them. It is certain, that no such 
communication could exist, except at 
the bottom of these wells; and it is 
therefore evident that they all derive 
their supply from one common and 
immense reservoir. In some instances, 
however, the water has been found to 
diminish gradually and very consi- 
derably in depth ; and wherever it has 
been found requisite to seek into the 
cause of this, it has always been found 
to be an accumulation of sand, which 
had been raised by the water, and de- 
posited at the bottom of the well. 

** Hence it is reasonable to conclude, 
that all che wells are supplied from one 
common reservoir, and that the source 
of the water is in a stratum of sand 
lying beneath the blue clay, through 
which the wells are sunk. 

*« Tt becomes of considerable interest, 
whence could have been derived so 
immense a body of clay, what its na- 
ture is, and what also is the nature of 
the stratum of sand lying beneath it; 
and above all does it concern us, as 
regards the common pene of life, 
to ascertain how so large a body of 
water should have found its way be- 
neath a stratum of clay, which is im- 
pervious to water, and whence so con- 
stant a supply arises. ‘These are ques- 
tions of a geological nature. It is ne- 
cessary to answer them briefly, but it 
will be requisite in so doing, to take a 
survey considerably beyond the boun- 
dary of the parish. 

** A few miles on the West, or a 
little to the South of the West of Tot- 
tenham, we arrive at a country, the sur- 
face of which consists of sand. Houn- 
slow Heath, and a large proportion of 
Windsor Forest, are of this nature, and 
so is the country until we arrive at 
Hungerford, in Berkshire ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of which chalk hills make 
their appearance. Chalk is also found 
at Reading; at High Wycomb, in 
Bucks; near Rickmansworth ; and 
Hertford, in Hertfordshire. New- 
market Heath, in Cambridgshire, is 
of chalk, which continues thence to 
the sea coast, near Cromer, in Ner- 
folk. These places are all North-east 
of Hungerford, and are on a continuous 
range of chalk hills. If again we start 
from Hungerford, eastward, another 
range of chalk hills traverses the country 
by 
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by Guildford and Rochester, to Dover 
on the coast of Kent. 

** Now it is worthy of remark, that if 
we travel from the Bast of Hungerford 
to the East of Cromer, it is over a wide 
tract of sarid; and if we travel from 
Hungerford to Margate, on the North 
of the chalk hills, we also travel on 
sand; and it is equally worthy of no- 
tice, that all the wells sunk through 
these sands prove that they rest upon 
the chalk; in other words, that the 
chalk of the ranges of hills, partiall 
surrounding us, dips beneath the sand, 
lying every where on the surface not 
many miles from Tottenham, and every 
where for some miles surrounding Tot- 
tenham, beneath both the chalk and 
sand. 

“* Itistherefore reasonably concluded, 
that the range of hills from Hunger- 
ford to Cromer dips gently beneath 
the sand to the South-east, while the 
range from Hungerford to Dover dips 
gently towards the North; that the 
chalk of the two ranges is connected, 
passing beneath Middlesex, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, and even beyond 
them, beneath the sea, bordering the 
coasts of the three latter counties; we 
are therefore to conceive the whole of 
this tract to be situated in a vast hol- 
low in the chalk, which is geologically 
termed the chalk basin of London. 

“It is confidently believed by geolo- 
gists, that the sands already mentioned 
pass together with the chalk beneath 
the surface, forming the very sand, 
from which rises the water supplying 
the wells at Tottenham. Upon the as- 
sumption of this being the fact, of 
which there exists the utmost proba- 
bility, we shall be no longer at a loss 
to account for the origin of the great 
reservoir of water existing beneath the 
blue clay, through which the wells 
are sunk. The fact appears to be this 
—the water which fake on the sand, 
together with that which passeth into 
it from off the chalk, percolates the 
stratum of sand underlying the clay ; 
hence, when an opening is made 
through the clay, the water rises near] 
or quite to the surface, on the princi- 
ple of its seeking its level :—the level 
of the sand at the foot of the chalk 
hills, and of the clay at Tottenham, 
is nearly the same. 

«* The sand lies in a hollow in the 
chalk, and the clay in a hollow in the 
sand. That both have been deposited 
by the sea, there is the most conclu- 
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sive evidence :—sea shells are found in 
both. The clay lies in nearly hori- 
zontal layers, which is proved by the 
thin stratum of sand occasionally dis- 
covered in the sinking of the wells ; and 
alsofrom its containing nodules of argilla- 
ceous limestone in regular strata. These 
nodules are termed septarii, from their 
being divided across by partitions, or 
veins of calcareous spar; and furnish 
the material of which Parker’s cement 
is made. 

** Although some of the inhabitants * 
of Tottenham have obtained a good 
supply of excellent water from deep 
sunk wells to the main spring, there 
are a great proportion who are obliged 
to buy water of the carriers, who pro- 
cure it from the well on Tottenham 
Green, which was dug, and a pump 
erected, at the expence of the late 
Thomas Smith, Esq. Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Tottenham in 1791 f.”’ 

Mr. Mathew, in the summer of 
last year, adopted the method of 
boring through the earth to the 
main-spring, at his farm in Broad- 
lane, fee Green, Tottenham, when 
he obtained a copious and constant 
supply of water from a depth of 120 
feet, which rises 8 feet above the 
surface, and flowing over, forms an 
elegant little cascade. It has neither 
increased nor diminished since the 
spring was tapped. Having succeeded 
on his own premises, he thought a 
similar experiment might be tried with 
equal success on the waste ground on 
the West side of the high road, oppo- 
site the gateway leading to the work- 
house, and which would be of most 
essential benefit, not only to the inha- 
bitants residing in that part of the 
parish, but to the public at large. 

This suggestion being made to the 
Vestry, it was acceded to on behalf 
of the parish, and the work com- 
menced. It was completed under the 
direction of Mr. Mathew by John 
Goode. The ground was bored to the 
depth of 105 feet, when a fine spring 
of water issued forth, which rises six 
feet above the surface of the ground, 
through a tube within a cast iron 
pedestal, and flowing over the lip or 
edge of a vase, forms a bell-shaped 





* William Rowe, Esq. and Mr. James 
Row, Page Green. 
t+ The preceding account is gleaned from 
Mr. Robinson’s ‘‘ History and Antiquities 
of Tottenham.” 
continual 
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continual sheet of water, inclosing the 
vase, as inaglass case; itis collected and 
again conducted downward through 
the pedestal to the place of its dis- 
charge, out of the mouth of a dolphin, 
about 18 inches from the ground, for 


The quantity of water thrown up 
and doheaed, is at the rate of 14 
gallons a minute. 

The Fountain represented in the cut 
is copied from a drawing made by Mr. 
J N Walter, near the Turn ike at 
Kingsland, who has lately published a 
lithographic print, illustrative of the 
facility by which water may be raised 
by the method of boring, and the gene- 
ral purposes to which it may be applied, 
with explanatory tables which will be 
found of great use to persons desirous 
of obtaining a never-failing supply 
of good soft water, by boring or 





the convenience of placing a pail or 
pitcher under. The pedestal was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Turner, of Dorset-street, 
Fleet-street, under the direction of 
Méssrs. Mathew and Chaplin. 





perforating the ground to the main- 
spring. 

The peculiar advantages of boring 
the ground for water, instead of dig- 
ging, particularly at great depths, 
renders the former method of great 
importance to the publick, since wa- 
ter is obtained by boring at a small 
expence, as is exemplified by the fol- 
lowing table. 

This table shews the prices of boring 
and of well-sinking respectively, at 
every 10 feet of depth, from 10 feet 
to 200 feet; viz. boring at 4d. per 
foot for the first 10 feet, 8d. per _ 

or 
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for. the second 10. feet, and 4d. per 
foot additional and progressive for each 
following 10 feet; and of well-sinking 
at 2s. 6d. per foot for the first 10 feet, 
3s. Od. per foot for the second 10 feet, 
and 1s. per foot additional and pro- 
gressive for each successive 10 feet. 


TABLE OF Pricgs. 
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Since the introduction of this cheap 
and simple method of obtaining a 
constant supply of water, many of the 
inhabitants of the parish have adopted 
it, whose example is followed by 
many in the adjoining parishes, and 
also in the county of Essex, with uni- 
versal success. 

The ornamental purposes also to 
which it may be applied are innumer- 
able, and present themselves to the 
man of taste in endless variety of forms, 
such as fountains, mates Ny or ba- 
sins for dressed grounds ; for baths, or 
for ornament, as well as the uses of 
the garden and the conservatory; but 
the man of science will hereafter em- 
ploy it as a principle of motion, and 
direct it to various mechanical opera- 
tions. W. R. 


May 7. 
ea your last, p. 366, is a brief ac- 
count of the improvements which 
have taken place in Westminster Abbey 
since the Coronation. I the in- 
sertion of the following lines, in which 
I —_ I shall be able to shew that the 
whole of these renovations and repairs 
do not reflect the greatest credit on the 
supertntendants of them! 
As far as regards the restoration of 


Mr. Ursayn, 
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the Monuments, I shail, perhaps, sub- 


ject myself to some ridicule in censur- 
ing the operation altogether. It is well 
known that this ancient and majestic 
Church contains sepulchres and ceno- 
taphs of all ages from the 13th cen- 
tury to the present one, differing in 
design as well as in the materials of 
which they are constructed: it will 
therefore almost necessarily follow that 
any attempt to render them uniform 
in their appearance, must be ridiculous. 
Do we expect to see ** the tombs of 
some that died yesterday and some six 
hundred years ago” display as much 
Sreshness as if they were only just 
raised? It would have been sufticient 
for every purpose, if they had been 
carefully cleaned from the dust which 
covered them. The present attempt 
is like dressing a venerable old gentle- 
man in the ve of a Bond-street dandy. 
But to proceed with the consideration 
of the repairs themselves—the nu- 
merous modern monuments, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which incumber 
the Abbey, have had their surfaces 
washed clean, but to style this opera- 
tion a restoration is a great abuse of 
the term. The inscriptions in many 
instances are wholly effaced, and in 
others partially so; the enquirer now 
pores over them, and receives as little 
information as from the guide who 
shows them. ‘The preservation, how- 
ever, of the modern monuments would 
have been but of little concern, if the 
ancient ones had been left untouched ; 
—they have, I am sorry to add, in 
many instances been most disgracefully 
mutilated. All those in the several 
small Chapels at the East end of the 
Church have been roughly washed 
with mops and water, to the great de- 
triment of the ornamental parts, and 
have gained a dull yellow colour by 
the operation, which is no improve- 
ment to their appearance, whilst, on 
the contrary, the monuments in Henry 
the Seventh’s and St. Edward's Chapels 
are untouched, and not even the dost 
brushed off. Of those which have 
suffered most severely, I am sorry to 
place first on the list the tomb of 
Geofiry Chaucer. This your Readers 
will recollect was formed of a red 
stone, and though not an elegant spe- 
cimen of workmanship, was neverthe- 
less a very neat altar tomb, venerable 
to the poet and the antiquary, on ac- 
count of the man it commemorated ; 
yet not this consideration, nor the ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of the tomb itvelf, could pre- 
serve it from one of the most wanton 
and ndevhous degradations which the 
hands of innovators have ever inflicted 
upon the remains of antequity , it has 
been painted Meck, and now literally 
looks like a fire-place, and will no 
doult be shewn for one in a few years. 

The altar-tomb and of the 
Duchess of York, in St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, have suffered severely ; all the 
sharp lines and angles have been de- 
stroyed, and every ornamental part 
mutilated; it now exhibits a complet 
— of decay, as, indeed, all which 

ve been washed whose material was 
not marble do; this would not have 
happened if the dust had been re- 
moved with a brush, as the well- 
known softness of the stone of which 
ancient monuments are in general 
formed, renders them liable to destruc- 
tion and mutilation if too roughly 
handled. The iron rails which sur- 
rounded the tomb of Edward the First, 
and which had an original bust of that 
monarch, have been taken away, 
making this plain tomb look still more 
mean than it did before. 

If these repairers had collected the 
remains of monuments which are 
scattered in different parts of the 
Church, and restored them to their 
original places, instead of suffering 
them to lay about as rubbish, they 
would have performed a laudable work, 
and the term “ restoration” might 
then have been used with propriety. 
Among these remains are the effigy of 
a lady of James’s time on the monu- 
ment of Bp. Dudley, part of a twisted 
pillar of the shrine of St. Edward, 
great remains of the magnificent though 
defaced monuments on the North side 
of the altar, and many others. The 
stone coffin still lays on the tomb of 
Abbot Fascet, as it has done for years. 
Why have not the restorers removed it 
to a more appropriate situation? surel 
the Abbey Church is not so adh 
straitened for room as to render it 
necessary to pile one monument upon 
another, like stones in a mason's yard ! 

From the monuments I turn to the 
Church, and here I must remark that 
little has been done to embellish, much 
to deface it. The Choir decorations 
(a burlesque on pointed architecture), 
are replaced, and the Coronation pulpit, 
divested of its finery, remaing; great 
part of the beautiful mosaic pavement 
of the altar is hid by flooring, and the 


rest by carpets, and the centre of the 
ary Cer epee wy Sey An 


open = in the centre of the Choir 
a Cathedral Church has hitherto 
been held indispensible, and [ believe 
this is the first instance of such a 
space being filled up with benches— 
an arrangentent very inconsistent with 
the Cathedral service still heard from 
the stalls. The Antiquary views the 

of innovation with alarm, 
which if not timely arrested, may de- 
grade this noble Church in a mere 
private Chapel. The nave is entirely 
shut up, and rendered useless; and 
the Poet's Corner, with one of the 
entrances from the Cloister, are the 
only doors reserved for the congrega- 
tion, so that it will oe ae 
largest proportion of the Church is 
sendavel, y these new-fangled regu- 
lations, of no manner of use. 

In the spandrils of the blank arches, 
in the North transept and elsewhere 
on that side of the Church, are carved 
some very curious specimens of scul 
ture coeval with the foundation of the 
Abbey by Henry III. In order to set 
off the modern monumental lumber, 
the walls and pillars of the Abbey 
have been covered ae : bluish com- 

sition, more particularly glaring in 
the Western aile of the Novtly Gomteal, 
which appears as if it had been smear- 
ed over with mud—this operation of 
course has not improved the sculptures, 
on the contrary pat | now present an 
appearance of mutilation and decay 
much to be regretted. However care- 
ful these restorers may have been in 
washing the faces of musical cherubs 
and whimpering genii, they certainly 
deserve no credit for defacing speci- 
mens of ancient carving, so curious 
and ancient as the present were. 

Here, Mr. Urban, I close my re- 
marks ; enough, I trust, has been said 
to shew that these restorations do not 
on the whole reflect very great credit 
on those who have superintended them. 
The altar screen is not yet restored ; 
but it is, I understand, in contempla- 
tion to do so, as also to let into view 
the tombs at the sides of it, once more 
to ** make a glorious appearance from 
the altar.” 1f this is accomplished in 
a proper manner, it will add greatly 


to the beauty of the choir ; but taking 
the restorations already done, as a 
sample for those in anticipation, the 

Antiquary, 
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EXT to the reason of man in the 
wonders of natural organization, 

is the condition of the intellectual 
as modified in the instincts of 


A friend lately returned from India, 
who is teo veracious to take advantage 
of the traveller's privilege! assures me 
that he has seen Elephants employed 
to pile wood, who have, after adding 
heap to heap, drawn back and — 
themselves in a — - see ae 
have kept a perpendicular line an - 
served Tah level in their work, at 
have then corrected any perceptible 
defect in one or the other. The same 
person has seen two Elephants em- 
ployed to roll barrells to a distance ; 
one has kept them in motion, while 
the other been prepared with a 
stone in its:trank to stop their progress 
at the required spot. 

The commen tricks t to the 
young Elephants which are exhibited 
in this country for public entertain- 
ment, show a capacity of intellect far 

ond the measure of the ordinary 
power in the brute creation. Every 
different animal is endowed by nature 
with that peculiar sense which is 
adapted to his peculiar wants, and 
when we remark a refinement in this 
gift raising the brute I might almost 
say above the level of his condition, on 
the scale of creation, we cannot resist 
the full tide of admiration that bursts 
in upon us, and overwhelms the heart 
with sentiments of praise and rever- 
ence. 

Brutes always follow where instinct 
leads, and in so doing never err against 
nature. Man spoils or defies the power 
of reason, and falls into irretrievable 
difficulties. Hence it has been lightly 
observed by some that instinct is in 
truth the better gift ;—but where then 
are the hopes which reason perceives 
of better things? and where the pro- 
mise of immortality ? 


But to pursue my pro plan, al- 


low me to relate in plain and familiar 
Genr. Mac. June, 1822, 
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tere, some other metances of sage 
erty on the brute creation, which have 
within my ewe obser stan, or 
have been relited t) me by petsone oF 
comable veracier 
‘hen | was last in London, only « 
few days since, | saw « dog of a mean 
character amd very ordinary 
tion, something of the okt turnepit 
breed, harnessed in the asual manner 
beneath a small baker's cart, acing bis 
best strength, and seeming to detaghe 
in his offee in drawing a heavy bur. 
then for bis indolent mastet, who ran 
whistling by the side, guicing the ma- 
chine, and preventing an occasional 
overthrow that might have been other- 
wise expected. The man stopped to 
serve his customers; the harness was 
so contrived that the dog immediately 
extricated himself from his trammels, 
and ran to and fro barking loudly, and 
appearing, as I conceived, to rejoice in 
his unexpected liberty. The baker's 
business ended ; he whistled shrilly ; 
the dog instantly left his companions, 
with whom he was engaged at a dis- 
tance,—threw his head into the col- 
lar, introduced his body into the har- 
ness most ingenjously, without the 
least assistance, and went to work with 
evident pleasure. I had the curiosity 
to follow, and saw this creature do the 
same thing repeatedly. He received 
occasionally a few caresses and a crust 
as a recompence and encouragement, 
and was always ready.and willing at 
his master’s call. 

When a boy at Harrow School, I 
had myself a dog of very superior abi- 
lities ; one of his great merits, in the 
opinion of our sporting companions, 
was the manner in which he attempt- 
ed and always succeeded in drawing 
a badger from his tub or dew. I have 
seen him advance with his tail fore- 
most, and his body slightly curved close 
to the nose of his intended victim, and 
then as the poor beast would vindicate 
his domestic rights, and begin to fight 
for his home, on the first attack, tarn 
rapidly round, seize fast on the neck 
or the ear of the enemy, and in an in- 
stant draw him into light. 

Although of the smaller kind of 
terrier, he was so fleet of foot, that he 
constantly outran a small pack of rab- 
bit beagles, with which we were occa- 
sionally used to relax, after the severer 
studies of Homer and Lopginus. Every 
art was tried to retard his progress, but 

to 
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to no purpose; as a last resource, a 
light clog was affixed to his collar, 
which, as he ran, becoming entangled 
between his legs, gave him many an 
awkward somerset, and prevented his 
too rapid course; but this was only 
successful for a tine ; he soon perceived 
how to overcome this impediment; he 
would stop short the moment the game 
was started, take up the pendent clog 
in his mouth, and then as usual out- 
strip all his companions in the chace. 
e had a dog at Cambridge, the 
property of my friend M. who chose 
what 7erms he would keep, and lived 
just as much of a college life as pleased 
himeelf, and no more; he knew his 
master’s home in Suffolk, and his ordi- 


nary places of resort in London,— 
would remain with us, perhaps, some 
ten days or more, and then without a 
companion, without attaching himself 
to any occasional traveller, as was at 
first supposed, would journey up to 
London,—pass one week at the St. 
James’s Coffee House, and another at 
the Prince of Wales’s, and then re- 
turn to us with the most perfect non- 
chalance, and the most easy familiarity 
ssible. After another short interval 
e would make a visit to his old mas- 
ter in Suffolk, remain just so long as 
he felt disposed to do so, and come 
back to us with a saucy countenance, 
which absolutely seemed to speak good 
humour and independence. D. 





WINCHESTER PALACE, CHELSEA. 


6 tye present Bishop of Winches- 
ter has obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment to enable him to sell the Epis- 
copal Palace at Chelsea, belonging to 
the See of Winchester. Agreeably to 
the provisions of this Act, his Lord- 
ship has since disposed of the Palace 
and premises for six thousand pounds, 
to the Trustees of the Lords of the 
Manor. 

It is said to be the intention of the 
Trustees to apply for another Act of 
Parliament to enable them to build on 
the adjoining glebe land, and to forma 
new street from Cheyne-walk to the 
King’s Private Road. 

At one time it was reported that 
Government had taken the premises 
with an intention of converting them 
into an hospital for sick soldiers: what- 
ever may be the final destination of 
this venerable cdifice, it must excite 
the regret of the Architect as well as 
Antiquary, to witness the gradual de- 
molition of every antient fabrick in the 





vicinity of London. It is, therefore, 
our intention to give a brief account 
of this Palace, and thus to preserve its 
form and structure, when every ves- 
tige of it shall be totally destroyed. 

Before we enter upon a descrip- 
tion of the building, it may be amus- 
ing to recite a few particulars re- 
lative to the means by which this 
house came into the possession of the 
See of Winchester, and to relate a few 
biographical anecdotes of those illus- 
trious prelates who have successively 
resided within its walls. 

The antient Palace of the Bishops 
of Winchester in Southwark, having 
been greatly dilapidated during the 
Civil Wars, an Act of Parliament was 
passed in the year 1663, to empower 
George Morley, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, to lease out the houses in South- 
wark, and for other purposes, as is ex- 
pressed at large in the Act; of which 
the following is the title :—* Anno 15 
Car. I]. 5 July 1663, An Act to —" 
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ble the Bishop of Winchester to lease 
out the tenements, now built upon the 
site of his mansion house, in the pa- 
rish of St. Saviour’s in Southwark, in 
the county of Surrey, and the two 
arks and other demesnes at Bishop’s 
altham, and other lands, in the 
county of Southampton.” 

In the ensuing year the Bishop, in 
pursuance of this Act of Parliament, 
purchased a mansion house at Chelsea, 
then lately built by James Duke of 
Hamilton, and adjoining the manor 
house, for 4,250/. as a future residence 
for the Bishops of this See, and to be 
called Winchester House. By the Act 
it is held to be within the diocese of 
Winchester. 

The Bishopric of Winchester is of 
great amtiquity, and has never chan 
the See since the first foundation. The 
Bishops are Chancellors of the See of 
Canterbury, and Prelates of the most 
noble Order of the Garter ; which of- 
fice was vested in them by Edward IIT. 
at the first foundation of that noble 
order, and has continued with them 
ever since. They were reputed an- 
tiently to be Earls of Southampton, 
and are so styled in the Statutes of the 
Garter, made by Henry VIII. 


The Bishops since the Restoration 

of King Charles II. were: 

1662. George Morley, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

1684, Peter Mews, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

1707. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, bart. 
Bishop of Exeter. 

1721. Charles Trimnell, Bishop of 
Norwich. 

1723. Richard Willis, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. 

1734. Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of 
Salisbury. ‘ 

1761. John Thomas, Bishop of Salis- 


bury. 

1781. Hon. Brownlow North, Bishop 
of Worcester. 

ars George Tomline, Bishop of Lin- 
coln. - 


1821. The Palace sold for 6000/. 


George Morley, Chaplain to Charles 
I. was a polite scholar, and an eminent 
divine. After the death of the King, 
he retired to the Hague, where he at- 
tended on Charles II. On the Re- 
storation, he was made Dean of Christ 
Church, and the same year, Bishop of 

orcester, whence he was translated 
to Winchester. His constant practice 
was to rise at five o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, to go to bed at eleven, and eat but 
once a day. these rules, he pre- 


served his health, with very little in- 
terruption, through the course of a 
long life. He died October 29, 1684. 

eter Mews was Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in the commence- 
ment of the civil war, when he left 
college, entered into the Royal Army, 
and was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain; he served for some time, and 
then retired beyond sea. During the 
interregnum he took orders, and at 
the Restoration, as he was a zealous 
Royalist, preferment was heaped upon 
him. In February 1673, he was pro- 
moted to the See of Bath and Wells, 
whence he was translated to Winches- 
ter. He died Nov. 9, 1706. 

Jonathan Trelawny was a younger 
son of Sir J. Trelawny of Petynt, 
Cornwall; but his elder brother dy- 
ing in 1680, he inherited the title of 
Baronet. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where is his portrait. 
He was in succession Bishop of Bris- 
tol, Exeter, and Winchester ; a man 
of ~— manners, competent learning, 
and uncommon knowledge of the 
world; a true son and friend of the 
Church, and exerted — with 
cou and alacrity, with magnani- 
oy on address, tn defence of her 
just rights and privileges. He was 
friendly, open, generous, and charita- 
ble, a good companion, and a good 
man. He died July 19, 1721. 

Charles Trimnell, son of the Rev. 
Charles Trimnell, Rector of Ripton 
Abbott, Huntingdonshire, was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Norwich, Feb. 23, 1707 ; 
was Clerk of the Closet to George I. 
and translated to the See of Winches- 
ter in August 1721. His Lordship, 
naturally of a weak constitution, did 
not long survive his last promotion. 
He died at Farnham ,Palace, August 
15, 1723. This prelate was a steady 
partizan of the Revolution, which he 
strenuously defended with his pen; 
warm, yet temperate ; zealous, yet mo- 
derate; his piety did not prevent him 
from gaining a perfect knowledge of 
mankind ; nor did his assiduous per- 
formance of the clerical duties inter- 
fere with the most perfect elegance of 
manners. 

Richard Willis, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, was promoted to the 
Deanery of Lincoln by King William, 
and in 1714 was consecrated Bishop 
of Gloucester, translated to Salisbury 

iy 
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in 4721, and thence to Winchester, 
September 21, 1723, where he resided 
till his death, which happened sud- 
denly, Aug. 10, 1734, at: Winchester 
House, Chelsea, in his seventy-first 
year. His wife Isabella, was buried 
in the North vault of Chelsea Church, 
Nov. 1727, but he was interred in his 
own cathedral. 

Benjamin Hoadly, a prelate of great 
excellence, was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Hoadly, Master of the Public 
Grammar School at Norwich. He 
was born at Westerham in Kent, No- 
vember 14, 1676, was entered at Ca- 
tharine Hall in Cambridge 1692, and 
afterwards became a Fellow of that 
Society. He soon distinguished him- 
self by several political works, which 
brought him into notice and esteem, 
and the Housé¢ of Commons gave him 
a particular mark of their regard, by 
representing, in an address to the 
Queen, the signal services he had 
done to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Soon after the accession of 
George I. his abilities and attachment 
were properly rewarded, and he was 
made Bishop of Bangor in 1715. From 
the bishopric of Bangor, he was trans- 
lated successively to those of Hereford, 
Salisbury, and Winchester ; which last 
he enjoyed twenty-seven years. He 
died April 17, 1761, aged 85. 

Dr. John Thomas was born in the 
year 1696. In 1733, being then Fel- 
low of All Souls College, Oxford, he 
was presented by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s to the united Recto- 
ries of St. Benedict's and St. Peter’s 
Paul’s Wharf in London. In 1742, 
he was nominated by the King one of 
the Canons Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
In 1747 he was consecrated a Bishop, 
on the death of Dr. Clavering, Bishop 
of Peterborough. In 1748, he preach- 
ed and published a Sermon before the 
House of Lords, on the general Fast. 
In 1752, on the resignation of Bishop 
Hayter, his Lordship was appointed 
preceptor to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Geo. III. In 1757 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Salisbury, and on the 
death of Bp. Hoadly, he was further pro- 
moted to the See of Winchester. He 
died at this Palace in 1781. 

Hon. Brownlow North, younger son 
of the first Earl of Guilford, and 
younger brother of the Prime Minis- 
ter Lord North, in whose administra- 
tion he obtained a mitre, in 1771, at 
the age of 30. 
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His Lordship was educated at Eton, 
from whence he removed to Trini 
College, Oxford, which he afceveaile 
left for a fellowship at All Souls. He 
proceeded M. A. 1766, and LL.D. im 
1770. - 
- From a Canonry of Christ Church, 
in 1770, he, was advanced to the 
Deanery of Canterbury, and appointed 
one of the King’s Chaplains. The 
following year he was consecrated 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. In 
1774, his Lordship was translated to 
the See of Worcester, and in 1781, he 
was preferred to this of Winchester. 

In all the situations which Bishop 
North filled, he obtained distinguished 
reputation, and €very church over 
which he presided ranks his name 
in the catalogue of its most munificent 
relates. His Lordship’s manners were 
bighly dignified, yet condescending, 
blending authority and vigilance wit 
mildness and benevolence, preserving 
through life that character of true No- 
bility which the house of North has 
obtained for centuries. 

His Lordship died July 12, 1820, at 
this Palace, aged 79, after a long ill- 
ness, and a general decay of nature. 


Tue Present Epirice 
is ey situate at a gentle re- 
move from the banks of the Thames, 
the upper apartments commanding an 
extensive view of this majestic stream, 
‘* Hast’ning to pay his tribute to the Sea.” 

An elevated terrace in front of the 
Palace was much frequented by the 
late venerable Bishop North and his 
family, on summer evenings; the al- 
cove at the West end of this terrace, 
surrounded with shrubs, is already in 
a state of decay. 

The structure, as may be seen by 
the annexed Engraving, is of humble 
exterior, and displays little of that 
grandeur or magnificence which ought 
to distinguish the residence of a Bishop 
of this See. 

It is two stories in height, and built 
with red bricks, without pilasters, or 
any other architectural ornament. But, 
however plain in exterior appearance, 
this Palace comprises within every con- 
venience and comfort that can re- 
quired for a large establishment. 

The building forms a quadrangle, 
and the principal entrance is in the 
South front, the-ground floor of which 
comprises the great hall and cbapel; 
the fitter being of moderate dimen- 

sions, 
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sions, ‘plainly but neatly fitted up. 
Since the sale of the house, the orna- 
ments and furniture have been taken 
down atid removed to the Bishop's 
paace at Farnham. 

The grand staircase at the East end 
of the Hall leads to the three grand 
drawing rooms, extending the whole 
length of this front, and which, during 
the residence of the late Bishop, were 
splendidly furnished ; the walls are co- 
vered with beautiful paper and gold 
borders, the ceilings richly ornament- 
ed in stuceo work, and the chimney- 
pieces composed of various coloured 
rare Italian marbles, put up at a consi- 
derable expense by the late Bishop, 
after his retarn from Italy. 

The sleeping rooms and other do- 
mestic apartments occupy the whole 
North front, enjoying beautiful views 
over the adjoining gardens. 

On the ground floor of this front are 
two libraries and other apartments, 
bounded on the East by the great gal- 
lery leading to the gardens, which still 
contain many valuable and fine exotic 
plants and shrubs. 

The late Bishop having been, in the 
year 1791, orm by the bad health 
of a part of his family, to seek the cli- 
mate of Italy, collected there many cu- 
rious articles of antiquity, modern art, 
and natural history, the principal of 
which were, Greek sepulchral vases, 
called the Etruscan Vases, specimens 
of antient marble used in the Roman 
villas, mural pafntings from Hercula- 
neum, beautiful works in mosaic, 
bronzes, gems, china, &c. 

These were disposed with great taste 
im various apartments of this house, 
and some of which we shall here enu- 
merate : 

The Great Half of Entrance is forty 
feet long, and twenty wide. On a 
table stood an antique juvenile bust of 
Bacchus, much admired : 


. Tibi inconsumpta juventa ; 
Tu puer zternus, tu formosissimus alto 
Conspiceris ccelo, tibi, cum sine cornibus 
adstas, 
Virgineum caput est.” 


_ The grand Staircase is of noble propor- 
tions, and was ornamented with a great 
variety of objects of virtu, dis in 
glass cases, consisting of specimens of 
all the articles of domestic use among 
the antient Romans. Here likewise 
stoot a sepulchral Roman vase, of 
white marble, ornamented with rams’ 


Ovip. 
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heads and festoons of flowers, with 
the following inscription : 
** SEMPRONIA 
ELEGANTIORIB . CHORETS . 
PSALLENDOQ . PRASTANTISS « 
SUE VIRIDIS IN MEDIO JUVENTE . 
E. VIVIS . 
PER CRUDELIA FATA DIREPTE . 
SODALIU’ . S'Bl@ CHOORS . DILECTA . 
D. Q. M. 
MOER. M. Pp.” 

Near the preceding was a plaster 
cast of Dr. Burney, author of the His- 
tory of Music, taken from the original 
marble bust by Nollekins, now in the 
possession of the Rev. Dr. C. P. Bur- 
ney of Greenwich. 

The three Drawing Rooms are of 
the same dimensions as the Hall; the 
first was ornamented with several mo- 
saic and fresco paintings from Hercu- 
laneum, and other works of antiquity 
and antient art. 

In the next apartment were portraits 
of the late Bishop of Winchester, and 
the late Mrs. North. 

Along the Gallery, which leads to 
the garden, were dis in glass 
cases a great variety of beautiful shells, 
spars, ores, and a large collection of 
various Italian marbles. 

The house was also decorated with 
many specimens of modern art, in mo- 
delling and painting, executed by the 
late Miss North, the Hon. Mr. Brown- 
low North, and others of his Lord- 
ship's childreh. 

Winchester House is supplied. with 
water conveyed by pipes from a con- 
duit, erected by King Henry VIII. 
situated in the King's Garden at Ken- 
sington. This very antient and curious 
conduit, one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the brick work of that period, 
has been brought into the notice of the 
publick, in the recent Historical Ac- 
count of that Parish, where a good en- 
graving of it is given. 

The adjoining premises on the East 
of Winchester Ficess, now in the oc- 
cupation of the Rev. T. Clare, occupy 
the site of the antient manor house, 
built by King Henry VIII. for the use 
of Queen Elizabeth when a_ child. 
Great part of the antient walls and 
gateways of these interesting remains 
are still existing. ‘ 

A correct view of that curious edi- 
fice in its original state has been en- 
graved from an antient roll, in the His- 
tory of Chelsea. 

Chelsea, May 8. 


T. B. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 1. 
WHEN lately searching some 
Greek tragic fragments, I fell 
on a few Iambics, descriptive of an 
accident not unusual in attempts at 
dangerous eminences. To do justice 
to the original, I have given a Latin 
version, which I trust is as faithful as 
Latin versions usually are : 


"EI bYixgnuvos rAvdov wnyns AoPor, 
Olcovres ceyyos tdaros, x “laxxos 20” 
‘O Tuarsos* weowy pty “laxxos nvuder 
‘Pras xaconvor *, Tvadrsos 2 is dstgov. t 
“ Ad Lit i} heh 
jugum, 
Ut tulissent vas aque, Iaccus atque 
Gillius ; cadens quidem Iaccus venit, 
Et fregit coronam capitis : sed Gillius post t. 
As soon as I find the remaining part 
of the fragment, I will uals it 
for you, and transmit any parallel pas- 
sages that I may in the mean time re- 
collect. R. TREVELYAN. 


venerunt fontis 





ARCHBISHOP SECKER. 

«* What his Discourses wanted of Gospel, 
was made up by a tone of fanaticism that he 
still retained.” —Walpole’s Memoirs of George 
the Second. 

Mr. Ursan, June 5. 

N your Review of these Memoirs 

(p. 234), this aspersion, ‘‘ equally 
invids us and malignant,” is noticed 
with becoming indignation. The Dis- 
courses themselves are, owever, the 
best refutation. And although the 
character of this illustrious Prelate is 
far above such unfounded and posthu- 
mous attacks, it may not be wholly 
fruitless to vindicate his memory to 
those unacquainted with his life and 
writings. It would occupy too lar, 
a space to follow him throughout his 
course, and show the Christian zeal 
with which he discharged the impor- 
tant duties he was intrusted with; yet 


Jack and Gill— Archbishop Secker. 





* Here is (from some cause of nature or 
chance, not improbable from the former) an 
** hiatus valdé deflendus et lacrymabilis,” 
but the conclusion is not improbable. 

t+ How picturesque is the last word of 
the heauty of swiftness, especially in the 
Latin version; which, by the bye, may im- 
ply the hastened speed, r bre being too late, 
and especially when we recollect thé “‘ cu- 
riosa felicitas”’ of the Latin Grammar, in 
translating the word ‘ post,” ‘‘after or 
since; but here, how much more beauti- 
ful is it when applied to, and following the 
word * venit.” 
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the following extract from the Me- 
moir prefixed to his Sermons publish- 
ed by Drs. Porteus and Stiuton, 1770, 
will evince that his whole life was one 
undeviating course of practical use- 
fulness : 


«¢ By various accidents he was obliged to 
change his masters frequently. Notwith- 
standing this evident - pee at the 
age of nineteen, he had not only made a 
considerable progress in Greek and Latin, 
but had acquired a knowledge of French, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac, had learned 
geography, logic, ame geometry, conic 
sections, and gone through a course of lec- 
tures on Jewish antiquities, pre ry to 
the critical study of the Bible. His studies 
were chiefly turned towards omer! by 
the time he was twenty-three, he care- 
fully read a great part of the Scriptures, 
particularly the New Testament, in the ori- 
ginal, and the best comments upon it. He 
was ordained in 1722, and in 1723-4 pre- 
sented with the Rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring, where he applied himself with ala- 
crity to all the duties of a coun ovw- 
man. He omitted nothing which he thought 
could be of use to the souls and bodies of 
the people entrusted to his care ; he brought 
down his conversation and his sermons to 
the level of their understandings; visited 
them in private; catechised the young; re- 
ceived his country neighbours and tenants 
hospitably ; and was of great service to the 
poorer sort by his skill in physic.” 


In 1732 he was appointed Chaplain 
to the King, and instituted Rector of 
St. James’s, Westminster, in 1733, 
and in 1734-5 he was consecrated Bi- 
shop of Bristol ; but these honours, to 
which Dr. Secker was thus raised in 
the prime of life, did not in the least 
abate his diligence and attention to 
business. He immediately set about 
the visitation of his diocese, confirmed 
in a great number of places, preached 
in several churches, sometimes twice a 
day, and laid the foundation for a pa- 
rochial account of his diocese, for the 
benefit of his successors. Finding at 
the same time the affairs of the parish 
of St. James’s in great disorder, he 
took the trouble, with a few others, to 
put the accounts into a regular method ; 
and by the large share which he al- 
ways took in the management of the 
poor, was of signal service to his pa- 
rishioners ; but it was their spiritual 
welfare which engaged, as it ought to 
do, his chief attention. He was pecu- 
liarly assiduous in giving and promot- 
ing every kind of public instruction ; 
held a Confirmation once a year; exa- 

mined 
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mined and instructed the candidates ; 
drew up that admirable course of Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism, and 
read them once every week, and also 
on Sunday evenings. His preachin 
was at the same time highly cael 
and truly evangelical; he inculcated 
the utility and necessity of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, not merely as 
speculative truths, but as actual instru- 
ments of moral goodness, tending to 
purify the heart, and regulate the lives 
of men. 

After presiding over so extensive 
and papolent a parish for upwards of 
seventeen years, he resigned, on being 
installed n of St. Paul's in 1750. 
When he preached his farewell ser- 
mon, the whole audience melted into 
tears, aud he was followed with the 
prayers and good wishes of those whom 
every honest man would be ambitious 
to please. In this office, as in every 
other, his exemplary zeal and activity 
were conspicuous. He attended Di- 
vine Service constantly in the Cathe- 
dral twice every day, whether in resi- 
dence or not. 

The funds appropriated to the re- 
pairs of the church having by neglect 
and mismanagement fallen into much 
confusion, he took great pains in exa- 
mining the accounts, reducing pay- 
ments, making a proper division of 
expense betwixt the Dean and Chap- 
ter and three trustees, by which means 
the fund was put on such a footing, 
that it increased afterwards consider- 
ably, and promised to be sufficient for 
pe ay it was designed to answer. 

e was promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury in 1758, and the use he made 
of his newly-acquired dignity ve 
clearly showed that rank and wealth 
and power had in no other light any 
charms for him than as they enlarged 
the sphere of his active and industrious 
benevolence. 

These brief statements will, it is 
presumed, be sufficient fully to vindi- 
cate the character of this eminent Pre- 
late ; but the following particulars, as 
connected with his high office, may 
not be deemed uninteresting : 

“In little more than two years after 
his Grace’s promotion to the See of 
Canterbury, died the late King Geo. IT. 
Of what passed on that occasion (in 
which the Abp. of course took the 
lead), his Grace has left an account in 
writing ; he did the same with regard 
to the subsequent ceremony of marry- 


ing and crowning their present Majes- 
ties. He had before, when Rector of 
St. James's, baptised the new King, 
and he was afterwards called upon to 
perform the said office for the greater 
part of his Majesty’s children,—a re- 
markable and perhaps unexampled 
concurrence of such incidents in the 
life of one man.” 

The same circumstance is related by 
Henderson in his Life of the Duke of 
Cumberland: “‘ The Crown was set 
upon his (Geo. ITI.) head by Dr. Sec- 
ker, Abp. of Canterbury, the same 
who had baptised him, married him, 
and afterwards baptised three of his 


sons.” 


Mr. Ursan, June 6. 

A SOCIETY has, within a very 

few years last past, made consi- 
derable progress in the Metropolis and 
some other towns of the kingdom, for 
the promotion of Universal Peace ;— 
it has circulated several very temperate 
Tracts and Reports, and moving on- 
wards by slow and Christian princi- 
ples, it nobly aspires to become instru- 
mental in forwarding the promised 
blessing, that “nations shall turn their 
swords into plough-shares, and learn 
the arts of war no more.” As all the 
nations of the civilized world are at 
this period happily at peace with each 
other, and as we have the assurances 
of pacific designs of other States in re- 
spect of this country, I offer that great 
leading fact as a preliminary reason for 
calling your attention more effectually 
to the subject, and shall proceed to 
mention some of the measures of the 
Society which I have lately selected 
from their records. 

Consistently with that respect which 
is at all times due to the constituted 
authorities of the country, the Com- 
mittee, in 1818, presented an Address 
with a set of the Society's publications 
to his Majesty, during his late Re- 
gency, through the hands of Lord Sid- 
mouth, Minister for the Home De- 
partment. Addresses were likewise 

resented through the means of Mr. 
larkson at Aix la Chapelle, to the 
Allied Sovereigns in Congress, and 
also to his Majesty Alexander, Empe- 
ror of Russia. It belongs to these il- 
lustrious Rulers of Nations to preserve 
the peace which they have made; and 
if they can preserve it for any time, 
their power may assuredly preserve it 
for a permanency. It does not 7 
that 
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that the Society received any answer 
from the Prince Regent; but the an- 
swer from the ['mperor was so much 
in unison with the views of the So- 
ciety, that I cannot forbear transcribing 
it in this place. 


Aix la Chapelle, the 6th—1 8th Oct. 1818. 

“‘T received, Sir, with satisfaction the 
communications of a Society —— 
upon principles c< ive to per t and 
mod = 00 The eieuie of good and 
evil observable in recent events, has exem- 
plified in a signal manner the discriminating 
dispensation of Divine Providence in mercy 
and judgment. 

** As a Christian, I cannot but desire the 
establishment of Peace on earth by every 
lawful and practicable means. As a Chris- 
tian Sovereign, I must anticipate a time 
when nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. The unanimity of other Christian 
powers is yet uninterrupted, and, founded on 
the principle of our hay faith, has the 
fairest prospect of stability. 

‘* Permanent and universal Peace is not 
altogether at man’s disposal. It is encou- 
raging to observe the growth of pacific dis- 
positions in the world; and societies con- 
lucted in a temperate and Christian spirit 
may contribute to their extension and main- 
tenance. With these views, the object of 
your Society capnot fail of my cordial ap- 
probation, without involving an implied con- 
currence in measures adopted for its attain- 
ment, over which I have no controul. 

ALEXANDER. 
*< To Robert Marsden, Esq, London.” 


The profound remark in this con- 
descending answer from a Sovereign 
of such high influence in Europe and 
Asia, cannot fail to guide the measures 
of this Society, in refraining from any 
possible expression in either their Re- 
ports or Tracts which can render it 
obnoxious to those powers, who, if 
gained at all to adopt its views, must 
be gained by conciliation only. This 
recommendation also must » iB be 
its beacon, pointing to the temper and 
conduct of the Divine Founder of our 
Faith, so friendly to human improve- 
ment—so encouraging to moral exer- 
tion, aad so conducive to the well- 
being of man! It is one of the most 
prominent and satisfactory charac- 
teristics of the passing day, that the 
violence of national antipathies seems 
gradually subsiding, former prejudices 
are wearing away, and the light of re- 
ligious Truth is folding besk the veil 











of Error, and shows that wisdom, 
holiness, and happiness follow not in 
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the train of War.—‘* We belong to a 
nation (continues the 4th Report) 
whose moral and political influence is 
felt in every quarter of the globe. 
Privileged ginlp beyond numbers of 
our fellow men, it becomes us to give 
an example worthy of the station we 
hold. ‘To England have mankind 
been accustomed to look for-lessons of 
freedom and of virtue ; and if she unite 
to the power she holds, or has held, 
over public opinion, the example of 
forbearance, the practical lessons of 
peace and wisdom, what may not be 
expected from her ascendancy—an as- 
scendancy founded on the ditiusion of 
the mild genius of Chrisfianity, and 
guaraiateed by its close connexion with 
the universal well-being of man! 
Thus indeed might our country occupy 
a station of commanding influence. 
Her high example of forbearance and 
true dignity would compel the re- 
cognition and the permanent establish- 
ment of pacific principles. ‘That ex- 
ample (and let all our egergies be 
exerted to enforce it) would produce 
the most consolatory changes in the 
state of society. Under her authorita- 
tive sanction, mutual jealousies would 
cease; the rivalry, and the hatred, 
which have been fed by the victims 
sacrificed to the Moloch of war, would 
soon be subdued; a nation would 
become a larger family, and separate 
states would blend as a greater people. 
There would then be sympathtes for 
their mutual calamities, and joy for 
their common prosperity.” —The peace- 
ful progress of this cause, as it disturbs 
not the accustomed order of things, 
may not in consequence be discerned 
by the careless observer; but a great 
} doom is manifestly going on in the 
hearts of men, and beneath the frozen 
surface of seeming indifference, mighty 
principles are at work, and will sooner 
or later exhibit themselves by their 
benign influence. 

We have an instance on record 
which affords great strength to that 
part of the argument which especially 
applies to the power of governments 
in promoting this cause. When Ce- 
cil Lord Burleigh was Lord High 
Treasurer of England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, he not only mani- 
tested, during 40 years’ administration, 
a great adherence to economy, but 
also to pacific measures. ‘* Instructed 
both by history and by observation, 
that war was the great means of wast- 
ing 
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ing the resources of nations, he firm 
reststed the efforts of those rash a 


ambitious spirits who a en- 
deavoured o plunge radon’ into 
hostilities, with the view of advancing 
their own reputation and fortunes. He 
had ‘ever on his lips the sal 
— that — Is eer teey f 
peace ve rocured ;—that 
war is the 2 eit! penne the bless- 
ing of God upon a nation ;—and that 
a realm gains more by one sy peace 
that by ten years’ war.’” (Life, p.70.) 
The wi of Cecil in adhering 
resolutely to 2 pacific system, deserves 
the more applause, as the condition of 
Europe at that period was calculated 
to tempt an English Minister into ex- 
tensive wars. ( Macdiarmid’s Life, I. 
222.) And afterwards, during a de- 
bate in the Council on the same sub- 
ject, in which Essex had strongly 
the continuance of hostilities 
against the Spaniards, Cecil perceiv- 
ing that his reasoning was of no avail 
inst the impulses of passion, took 
from his pocket 2 Common Prayer 
Book, and pointed in silence to the 
words **men of blood shall not live 
half their days.” He felt that time 
and experience would alone dispel the 
delusion ; still he endeavoured to acce- 
lerate the desirable event, by the pub- 
lication of a tract containing his arga- 
ments for Peace; these, th disre- 
ed by the multitude, were too dis- 
tinct and forcible not to impress the 
reflecting and moderate.” (Ibid. 244; 
( Camden, 608.) ; 
So sincere was Lord Burleigh in his 
desire to promote this pacific disposi- 
tion, not only as a public measure, but 
also as a — of education, that 
we find in his advice to his son Robert 
Cecil, the following application of it 
to his children : « Neit er by my con- 
sent shalt thou train them up in wars ; 
for he that sets up his rest to live by 
that profession can hardly be an honest 
man, or a good Christian. Besides, it 
is a science no lenger in request than 
use. The soldiers in peace are like 
chimnies in summer.” 
1 forbear trespassing further on your 
valuable columns; it will afford me 
‘satisfaction if what has been said 
should awaken among your Corre- 
spondents a due attention to this very 
insportant subject. 
Yours, &c: A.H. 


Gant. Mac. June, 1822. 
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Mr. Urnan, June 15. 
AY I be allowed to remark how 
extraordinary it is that in this 
country, where the anniversary of 
on which com i trifling events 
occurred, are commemorated by poli- 
tical clubs and patriotic meetings, 
the 15th of June, the day on which 
Magna Charta was signed, should be 
allowed for so many centuries to pass 
unnoticed. 

How much more useful would it be 
that this should be celebrated as a 
holiday than the 5th of November; 
the one would annually stimulate us to 
preserve what our ancestors so nobly 
wrenched from the tyranny of their 
Prince, whilst the other only reminds 
us of those unhappy religious animosi- 
ties which ought long since to have 
been forgotten. It was once agitated 
in the of Commons to set aside 
the commemoration of the 30th of 
January. Let us hope that if ever this 
or any other public festival be erased 
from our endar, that the 15th of 
June be placed in its stead. 

Yours, &c. 

A Descenpant oF TweLvr OF 
THe BARONS WHO WERE SE- 
LECTED TO ENFORCE THE OB- 
SERVANCE OF MaGwa CHARTA. 


Mr. Ursan, June 7. 

I BEG to be allowed to point out 

some errors in the description of 
the new Church of St. Pancras in the 
last Number of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

It is there stated that the portico is 
formed by “EIGHT Ionic PILLaRs,” 
whereas it is strictly copied from the 
portico of the Temple of irectheus, 
and is formed by stx Jonic coLuMNs. 
It is also said that the wings are form- 
ed upon the model of the Pandeseum 
instead of the Pandrosium. 

Whether the steeple has been copied 
as closely as it might have been from 
the Temple of the Winds, your readers 
will be the better able to judge, when 
they learn, that besides more trifling 
differences, the Athenian Temple was 
without windows, and that it had four 
columns instead of fifteen. N. W. 


a ae } 
Mr. Ursan, Blandford, May 10. 
EADING the critique in the 
uarterly Review “on the No- 
vels by the Author of Waverley,” and 
observing 
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observing in 135 of No. 51, that 
the author of Ivanhoe, as well as Sir 
Walter Scott, have been accused of 
introducing heraldic errors into their 
works, which is taken to be remark- 
able, when the Antiquarian knowledge 
of the authors is considered, I beg 
leave to offer, through “ps Magazine, 
an observation upon the apparent in- 
consistency of the black knight bear- 
ing what Rebecca calls “a bar and 
padlock painted blue ;” or, as Ivanhoe 
corrects her, ‘‘a fetterlock and shackle 
bolt Azure,” on a black shield; that 
is, Azure upon Sable. This we be- 
lieve (say the criticks), as colour upon 
colour, to be false heraldry. It is urged 
also, that on the shield of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Marmion, a falcon 
*¢ Soared Sable in an Azure field,” 

is the same fault reversed. 

There could not be found a herald, 
in these days, who would blazon in, 
the manner above mentioned, but the 
antiquity is certainly in favour of both 
the above-named authors, although 
colour upon colour is considered as 
false heraldry. 

The rule of Heralds in the form 
stated by Mackenzie, which is, “In 
legibus heraldicis non convenit metal- 
lum supra metallum ponere, ita quo- 
que non decet colorem supra colorem 

ingere,”” was not always adhered to 
by the Romans; for Piers says, cap. 
19, “ Nam Herculeani Seniores gere- 
bant ceruleam aquilam alis utrimgq; 
expansis in parma rubra.” And not- 
withstanding the rule, Mackenzie ob- 
serves (p. 20), it suffers its own exce 
tions, which he defines to be four in 
number: The first was allowed to 
Godfrey de Boloigne, King of Jerusa- 
lem. ‘Crucem auream majorem cum 
quatuor orbiculis aureis, in scuto ar- 
genteo.” (Chasi. de glor. mund. consil. 
conclus. 70.) The second is immate- 
rial. The third exception is the marks 
of cadency in royal families. The 
house of nemthent carry battoons or 
batons, and bordures Gules on a field 
Azure. The like (saith Mackenzie) 
is in our private marks to younger bro- 
thers, such as our mullets, crescents, 
&ec. The fourth exception is of the 
colour purpure; for purple is account- 
ed .metal-when it is upon a colour, and 
colour when it is upon metal. P. 21. 

Sometimes (says Guillim) the things 
borne are allowed in their natural co- 
lours; and then they are said to be 
‘ berne proper. But although this is 
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allowed in the charge, yet in the field 
it is not. This, he notices, s 

some exceptions, and he quotes the 
Arms of Count de Prado in Spain, 
who bears a meadow proper, i.e. a 
green field charged with flowers of se- 
veral colours. Another remarkable 
quotation is in Guillim, in the follow- 
ing words: “ Paulus Emilius saith, 
that antiently the French kings did 
bear Argent, three diadems Gules: 
others say that they bare three toads 
Sable in a field Vert.” It is impossi- 
ble to say, at this distance of time, 
whether the Knight of the Fetterlock 
had his shield blazoned in the manner 
described by Rebecca, and corrected 
by Ivanhoe, or in the more consistent 
blazoning of the modern time: suffi- 
cient be it to remark, that it is not im- 
probable that it might have been of the 
colours mentioned by the author; and 
unless some ter authority can ne- 
gative the blazon, I think we may 
content ourselves to receive it as the 
author gave it. Joun Harrison. 


a 


Tour In France, IN 1821. 
(Continued from p. 296.) 


Some Account oF THE Frencu 
Scuoot 1n THE Louvrs. 


AMES BLANCHARD was born 
at Paris ‘in 1600. He derived his 
first instructions from Nicholas Botteri 
his maternal uncle. At the age of 24, 
he went to Italy, and spent two years 
at Rome; thence to Venice, where he 
remained two years more, studying the 
beautiful colouring of the Venetian 
masters; and, on his return to Paris, 
he was not only greatly admired, but 
he introduced a established a style 
of colouring which accorded with 
truth. The two pictures which he 
inted for the Church of Notre- 
ame, one representing St. Andrew 
kneeling at the Cross, and the other 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, are 
his principal performances. He like- 
wise painted thirteen large pictures on 
subjects from Ovid. There are four of 
his pieces in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
He died at Paris in 1638, aged 38. 
Bon Boullongne was the son of. 
Louis Boullongne, and born at Paris 
in 1649. He was pupil to his father, 
and executed a picture of St. John, 
which was honoured with the prize at 
the Academy. The King noticed, and 
sent him to Rome for migra 
an 
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and gave him a pension so long as he 
gay ; pe ong 


there, which was five years. 
He then visited Lombardy, studied the 
works of Co io and the Caracci, 
came back to Paris, and in 1677 ob- 
tained a seat in the Academy. His 
picture, or exercise for reception, was 
that of the Combat of Hercules against 
= \ cmon hs the Lapithe. Louis 
- gave him t encouragement, 
and canglayed hie to paint the stair- 
case at Versailles, under Charles le 
Brun. In 1702, he painted in fresco 
the cupola of the Chapel of St. Jerome, 
in the Church of the Invalids. His 
best work is that of the Resurrection 
of Lazarus in the Church of the Car- 
thusians. His paintings at Versailles 
are—Cupid and Venus, Bacchus and 
Silenus ; in the Palace of the Trianon, 
Juno and Flora. His style was that 
called by the Italians Pastici. His was 
of a family of painters, and his sisters 
Madeleine and Genevieve Boullongne 
were of the Royal Academy. He died 
at Paris in 1717, aged 68. 
Sebastian Bourdon, an eminent 
me oa and engraver, was born at 
ontpelier in 1616. He painted on 
glass, of which he learned the first 
inciples of design from his father. 
t is said that, when a boy, his uncle 
= him to Paris, ee he rg 
r 8; and at the of 18, he 
want to Vialy. At wy he became 
acquainted with Andrea Sacchi and 
Claude Lorraine, and enjoyed their 
friendship, as well as benefited by their 
instruction. Being endowed with a 
retentive memory, what he saw he 
could from recollection. On 
lapeitg | Mom he visited Venice, 
where he gave particular attention to 
the works of Titian, and adopted, in 
his landscapes, the style of that great 
master. ‘The picture of the Crucifixion 
of St. Peter in the Church of Notre- 


Dame, is celebrated as his most ca-. 


pital work. In 1652, he quitted France 
and went to Sweden, where he expe- 
rienced a gracious reception from the 
Queen Christina, to whom he became 
principal painter. On the abdication 
of the Queen, he returned to Paris, 
and had immediate employment. There 
he painted his grand picture of the 
Taking down from the Cross, for the 
Church of St. Benedict, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Protais for the Church 
of St. Gervais. The imagination of 
Bourdon was fertile, and his genius 
uncommon. He shone in portraits 
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and landscapes, and imitated Titian 
and Poussin. He was’ likewise a 
good engraver, etched in a mas- 
terly style, understood to perfection 
light and shadow, and gave them 
with considerable effect. is prints 
are in high estimation, and objects of 
research. Fifteen of his performances 
are placed in the Louvre. He died at 
Paris in 1671, aged 55. 

Charles le Brun was a most distin. 
guished painter of the French school, 
and born at Paris in 1619. His fa- 
ther was a sculptor, who taught him 
drawing ; and, being employed by the 
Chancellor Seguier, that nobleman pa- 
tronised young le Brun, and placed 
him under Simon Vouet, with whom 
his progress was so rapid, that at the 
ae of 15, he painted the picture of 

ercules destroying the Horses of Dio- 
mede, in the Orleans collection. At 
twenty-two his patron sent him to 
Italy, under an ample pension, and 
recommended him to N. Poussin, who 
assisted him with his advice, and di- 
rected his attention to what was most 
worthy of his notice. At the expira- 
tion oF six years he returned to Paris, 
where he met with Le Sueur; they 
were rivals for fame. But Le Brun 
had the protection of the Chancellor 
and the Court, and every public work 
was secured to him. The King ap- 
pointed him his first painter, present- 
ed him with the order of St. Michaél, 
and employed him at Fontainbleau 
and Versailles. It was at this time 
that he began his great work of the 
Battles of Alexander, and produced, at 
length, a most magnificent series of 
paintings, which now adorn the walls 
of the Louvre, and of which the 
French have just reason to be proud. 
—The Passage of the Granicus, the 
Battle of Arbela, the Tent of Darius, 
the Defeat of Paris, the Entry of Alex- 
ander into Babylon. These five were 
executed by yo of Louis . 
and they are intings. 
have A elesizably engraved by 
Audran, G. Edelinck, and Bernard 
Picart. ' 

Le Brun has the honour of a 
founded, or been the means of found- 
ing, the Royal <7 te! Paris; and 
by the friendship of M. de Colbert, 
and the favour of Louis XIV. he esta- 
blished the institution ; a work of na- 
tional glory and renown. In Notre- 
Dame are his two most celebrated pic- 
tures of the Martyrdom of St. — 

an 
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and the Stoning of St. Stephen. His 
conception was noble, his genius in- 
ventive, his designs correct: and by 
the importance and number of his 
compositions, he acquired a degree of 
celebrity which his name has establish- 
ed, and which terity, to the re- 
motest ages, will contemplate with 
admiration. —' Twenty-three of his 
paintings are in the Louvre.—He died 
in 1690, aged 71. 

Jean Cousin may be considered as 
the founder of the French school, 
which, previous to his time, confined 
themselves to portrait painting. The 
place of his chon Soucy, near Sens, 
and he was born about the year 1530. 
He first occupied himself in glass- 
staining, but he was not, as reported, 
the inventor of that art. His princi- 
pos, as a painting, is that of the 

t Judgment, formerly put up in 
the Convent of Minimes, but now in 
the Louvre. It is considered a grand 
composition, in the taste of Parme- 
giano. The windows of the church 
in the convent were painted by him ; 
the windows of the choir of the 
Church of St. Gervais, are his per- 
formances on glass; and represent the 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, Christ 
with the Woman of Samaria, and 
Christ curing the Paralytic. He like- 
wise worked in sculpture, and has left 
several specimens of his chissel. He 
was a inan of learning as well as taste, 
and he put forth an excellent treatise 
on the proportions of the human body. 

We now come to the name of Coy- 
PEL, a family celebrated in the school 
of painting. 

ol Coypel was born at Paris in 
1628. His first tutor was Poncet at 
Orleans. At the age of fourteen he 
became scholar of Guillerier, and his 
proficiency afterwards gave him em- 
ployment under Charles Errard, whe 
at that time presided over the works at 

Louvre. His merit introduced 
him into the Academy in 1659 ; and 
for his reception, he produced the pic- 
ture of Cain slaying Abel. About 
this time he painted the Martyrdom 
of St. James, in the Church of Notre- 
Dame, and it is considered a celebrated 
picture. Having attained the rank of 
am able artist, he was appointed, by 
the King, Director of the French Aca- 
demy at Rome, where, in 1672, he 
presided for three years. Here he 


i four easel pictures for the ca- 
inet of the King: Solon taking leave 
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of the Athenians, Trajan giving au- 
dience to the Romans, emy ran- 
soming the Jews, and Alexa Se- 
verus distributing Corn to the Roman 
. They were seen at the Re- 
tunda in Rome, and acquired to the 
painter great reputation. They are 
now in the Louvre, and arrest the at- 
tention and admiration of all lovers of 
the art. Poussin and Le Sueur were 
the objects of his imitation, and he 
has copied them with taste and accn- 
racy.— Having spent three years at 
Rome, Coypel returned to Paris, and 
was employed in the fresco paintings 
in the Tuilleries. His last work was 
executed by him at the age of 78. This 
was, the Vault of the Sanctuary of the 
Invalids, and esteemed the best of his 
productions. Before his death he was 
appointed Rector of the Academy of 
Paris. He died in 1707, aged 79. 

Antony Coypel was his son and 
pil, and born at Paris in 1661. He 
studied the style of Raffaélle and Ca- 
racci. At age of nineteen he 

inted the picture of the Assumption 
in the Church of Notre-Dame, and at 
twenty he was admitted of the Aca- 
demy of Paris. ‘‘No artist,” says M. 
Dargenville, ‘‘ possessed the of 
the art in a higher degree than An- 
toine Coypel.” 

His principal works at Paris are 
Christ among the Doctors, the As- 
sumpton in the Church of Notre- 
Dame, Christ curing the Blind at 
Jericho, at the Carthusians, and two 
pictures in the Louvre. The Ki 
employed him in ag wy be Royal 
Palaces, and in 1715, he ame his 
principal painter. He died at Paris ia 
1722, aged 61. 

After Noél and Antoine Coypel, 
there were two others of that name ; 
Noil-Nicholas, son of Noél, and bro- 
ther of Antoine; and Charles-Antony, 
son of Antony. The two latter, less 
celebrated than their 1 
lived about the middle of the last cen- 


~~ 

harles Alphonsus Dufre. is bet- 
ter known by his Latia — “ De 
Arte Graphicé.”. Two only of his 
pictures are in the Louvre. He di- 
vided his time between the ge of 
Literature and that of the Arts, and 
both bear witness of his erudition and 
of the delicacy of his taste. For these 
advantages he was indebted not merely 
to nature and his studious habits, but 
chiefly to an intimate age 

whic 
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which he had of the best poets and 
artists of his time. The “Ars Gra- 
phica” has been compared more than 
once to Horace’s “‘ Artof Poetry,” and 
has been translated into several lan- 
guages. He was born at Paris in 
1611, and died at Villiers-le-Bel, near 
Paris, in 1665, and was a pupil of Si- 
mon Vouét. 

Jean Jouvenet, son of Laurent Jou- 
venet, himself a painter, was born at 
Rouen in 1644, and without any other 
instruction than what he received from 
his father, went to Paris at the age 
of seventeen, where, by dint of ge- 
nius, he distinguished himself. At 
the age of 28 he produced his cele- 
b picture of Christ ing the 
Paralytic, in the Church of Notre- 
Dame. It is a composition of the 
first order. Charles Le Brun present- 
ed him in 1665, and he received ad- 
mission into the Academy. In the 
hall of the Acadenny is placed his pic- 
ture of reception—Esther before Aha- 
suerus. He likewise painted four mag- 
nificent pictures, representing Mary 
M mn at the feet of our Rode 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee ; 
Christ driving the Money-changers 
out of the Tenele the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes; and the Raising 
of Lazarus; all executed for the Church 
of St. Simon des Champs. In the 
Church of the Invalids are given, larger 
than life, between the windows of the 
dome, the Twelve Apostles, with an- 
gels and attributes. The style and 
manner are grand and imposing. But 
the Descent from the Cross, and the 

reparations for the sepulture, painted 
for the high altar of the Capucines, is 
now in the gallery of the Louvre. It 
was given to the Royal Academy by 
the King, and has been esieemed 
the finest work of this great artist. 
“In this picture,” says M. Watelet, 
«* Guercino is united to Caracci ;”” and 
if Poussin could have seen it, he would 
have ranked it as the fourth of the 
chef-d’ @uvres at Rome, in art. This 
le painter had the misfortune to 
be paralysed in his right hand, at the 
age of 69, and he attempted, and suc- 
ceeded, wonderfully, in painting with 
his left, The Magnificat, in the choir 
of Notre-Dame, is the production of 
his left hand. He has eight pictures 
in the Louvre. He died at Paris in 
1717. 
Claude Gelee, called Loraine, a 
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landscape painter, was born at the vil- 
of in Lorraine, in 1600. 
His parents, being poor, put him ap- 
prentice to a pastry cook. On the ex- 
‘mance of his servitude, ~ was — 
some artists on rture 

Tialy, to secompany them in thie —. 
city of valet. ith them he travelled 
to Rome. Soon after his arrival he 
entered into the service of Agostino 
Tassi, a landscape painter, formerly a 
student under Paul Brill, and he 
served him in the humble situa- 
tion of cook, and prepared his co- 
lours. In this servile employment 
he spent some time, and, as occasion 
offered, attempted efforts in design, 
imitating the works of his mas- 
ter. His natural disposition was ap- 
parent, but his progress was slow and 
difficult. However, application and 
diligence surmounted tacles, and 
his ability enabled him to subsist on 
his labour. Independence being his 
object, his industry and perseverance 
were indefatigable. Application ra- 
ther than natural genius seems to have 
urged him on, and he frequently re- 
peated his pictures in order to suit 
them to his mind. He may be called 
the pupil of Nature. Of Literature he 
was totally ignorant. But by his 
astonishing success, he has proved that 
resolution is every thing. He mea- 
sured his talent, and confined himself 
to what he could perform. So sensi- 
ble was he of his deficiency in the de- 
sign of figure, that he was accustomed 
to say an **he sold the landscape, 
and gave away the figures.” These 
were occasionally introduced by F. 
Lauri or Courtois. As he studied from 
nature, he was accustomed to take his 
scenes on the banks of the Tiber, or 
from the grand prospects of the Cam- 
pagna. And he delighted in contem- 
plating from morning till evening the 
effects of light produced by the Sun, 
and traced from memory his beautiful 
pictures which represent the orb of 
day, dissipating the dews, and the face 
of Nature brightening up at the ap- 
proach of dawn. His evening skies 
glow with warmth and splendour. Itis 
ardly possible to do justice to the per- 
formances of this celebrated painter. 
Superb temples and lofty architecture 
embellish his compositions ; his clouds 


glitter with lustre, and his foliage is 
so diversified and true, that rustic 
scenery beautifully variegated, and en- 

livened 








livened with lakes and streams, is de- 
picted by him to the height of gratifi- 
cation. 

In the Louvre he has ten pictures; 
all are fine; but one of his marine 

ieces is exquisite, in the highest keep- 
ing, and abounding in taste and beauty. 
It is the view of a sea-port at sun-set. 
The quay is ornamented by a palace ; 
the sea covered with vessels and gon- 
dolas. On the fore-ground two men 
are seen combating, and a soldier, with 
his sword drawn, attempting to sepa- 
rate them. 

The pencil of Claude could not, 
perhaps, have produced any thing more 
rich than this composition, more con- 
sistent with truth, or more brilliant as 
to picturesque effect and beauty of co- 
louring. Indeed his marine pictures 
contend for superiority with his magni- 
ficent landscapes. 


Mr. Ursan, June 5. 
SHALL be obliged to any of your 
Corres —— to inform me if it 

be sible (legally speaking) for a 
Protestant Church A Eo enie the ju- 
risdiction of a Catholic Peer; and if 
so, how came such a power to be in- 
vested in his hands. There are at this 
moment many Protestant Churches 
thus unfortunately situated ; and whe- 
ther it can be attributed to the over- 
sight of the diocesans, in whose dio- 
ceses they are, I will not presume to 
say. These churches, owing to their 
not being under ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, are in a very dilapidated state, 
and the service on a Sunday irregularly 
performed. The stipend for the ser- 
vice of each church is low and insig- 
nificant, which does not in the least 
surprise me, as J have lately ascertain- 
ed that Catholic Peers are the patrons 
and Jay impropriators, and conse- 
quently have the right of nomination 
when a vacancy occurs, and generally 
give the preference to those who would 
not hesitate to accept the same at a 
cheap rate; and therefore it is not to 
be wondered at, that those churches 
are in that lamentable state they now 
are, and the service irregularly per- 
formed ; particularly as no churchwar- 
dens are appointed (and for what rea- 
son I know not), to present the oné as 
well as the other. 

By the new Act of Parliament, the 
Curate’s stipend has been of late years 
much improved, and for what reason 
the officiating minister of a Protestant 
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Church under Catholic jurisdiction 
cannot benefit himself by this new 
Act, ] am at a loss to conceive. 

It has lately come under my obser- 
vation, that in many counties, particu- 
larly in Lancashire, the Catholic priests 
have the privilege to bury those of their 
own persuasion in the consecrated 
ground of the Established Church, 
and of performing their own Burial 
Service; and it will not surprise me 
soon to hear, that as they have taken 
possession of one part of the Church 
property, that the other (the Church 
itself) will be taken possession of also. 
How an incumbent or his representa- 
tive can countenance such an unheard- 
of encroachment upon the consecrated 

round of his Church, is most extraor- 

inary to me. I shall expect shortly 
to hear that sectaries of every denomi- 
nation claim the same privilege. 

As this subject is of the most serious 
importance, it would be highly be- 
coming in our worthy and learned Bi- 
shops to take into their consideration 
whether a Protestant Church can /e- 
gally be under the jurisdiction of a 
Catholic Peer ; or whether a Catholic 
Priest can ibly assume to himself 
the right of performing the Catholic 
Burial Service over the corpse of one of 
his own persuasion, to the exclusion 
of the Protestant Church Burial Ser- 
vice ; for my own part, I am decidedly 
of opinion most certainly not. And 
should my opinion be confirmed by 
any one of your Correspondents, I sin- 
cerely hope the authority of the Peer 
and the Priest will be done away. 

Yours, &c. PROTESTANT. 


Mr. Ursan, June 6. 

a” your pages are ever open to any 
communications intended to pro- 
mote the benefit of our fellow crea- 
tures, I will not apologize for offering 
to your notice some ‘cengite on the 
means of preventing ACCIDENTAL 
PotsoninG. We need only refer to 
the daily journals for a proof of the 
frequency of this casualty; and it is 
our duty, as far as human invention is 

able, to check its alarming progress. 
There are two causes from which 
the mischief alluded to arises: the first 
is that of placing raw and ignorant 
persons in Chemists’ shops, where 
they too often sell a Porson instead of 
a MEDICINE, which it resembles ; and 
the other is that of hastily administer- 
ing to an unsuspecting patient, where 
there: 
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there ate two similar Lotties near him, 
the deadly contents of the wrong one. 

For preventing either of these fatal 
errors, the method I is as fol- 
lows: Let the vessels which are to 
contain any pernicious ingredient, be 
invariably of one particular colour (as 
light blue, or green), and, in order 
that every one may be acquainted with 
their, purpose, let the earth so coloured 
for these vessels be called the Porson 
Earta; and in vessels of this descrip- 
tion I would have all Chemists keep 
their poisons. 

What mistake could arise, with such 
a precaution as this? The fatal bottle, 
instead of having merely a Latin label 
upon it, which many cannot read, and 
few can understand, would then be 
distinguished by-an infallible mark 
which he who runs might read: and 
the shop-boy who could not decypher 
the word “* Laudanum,” nor tell Oxa- 
lic Acid from Epsom Salts, might yet 
surely discern the vessel of Porson 
Eartu from another, and avoid it ac- 
cordingly. 

To complete my scheme, I would 
not allow any Chemist, on fear of pe- 
nalty, to send from his shop any poi- 
son, but in phials or cups formed of 
this particular clay; for we know how 
easily a wrong label may be affixed to 
a phial, and how often the precaution 
of a label is altogether neglected: but 
the method I am for adopting, would, 
I am persuaded, secure private families 
from the danger of mistake. 

My attention has been called to the 
subject by the melancholy death of the 
late Primate of Ireland, an event which 
was owing to an accident of this kind, 
though, I understand, no blame at- 
tached to the Chemist who supplied 
the medicines on the occasion. 

I have now laid before you the sim- 
plest and most effectual plan I could 
devise for preventing such calamities 
in future. T.B.M 


Mr. Ursan, June 8. 
Ai no period in our history are to 
be found travellers so numerous 

and respectable to those interestin 

parts of the world which are compris 
in Asia Minor, Greece, Palestine, Per- 
sia, and Egypt, as the present. From 
our childhood we feel an attachment 
for those places mentioned in Holy 
Writ, and our juvenile years trace in 
recollection the Travels of Maundrell, 
Shaw, and others, whose works make 
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- of those pleasing moments that 
ve occupied the reading of our 
youthful hours. Jonas Hanway intro- 
duced us to the route that has been so 
interesting since from Petersburgh to 
the Caspian Sea, and to the very tent 
of Nadir Shaw. 

Numerous and respectable are the 
names who, since the above period, 
have added to our stock of phi-’ 
cal and historic information ; and coun- 
tries then unknown have since been 
traversed, and pleasing information 
afforded. The mind traces with a 
kind of pleasure the countries men- 
tioned in the Epistle for Whitsunday, 
and Dr. Clarke and other learned tra- 
vellers since, conducts us through all 
these countries; and Africa, the last 
and most humbled in every point of 
view, we are becomin eloer ac- 
quainted with, from its Eastern shores 
on the Red Sea, to its Western limits 
on the Atlantic ocean. Bruce, Lord 
Valentia, Salt, Fitzclarence, and others, 
have all increased our knowledge, and 
pleased our minds in perusing their re- 
spective works; whilst we regret the 
sacrifices of human life, energetic 
travellers have made towards the in- 
ternal geography of this unfavourable 
country, over which the curse of Ham 
still seems to rest. In tracing the ori- 
gin of nations from the Deluge, the 
patient investigator has discovered the 
whole of Europe and the greatest part 
of Asia; and the excellent Sir William 
Jones has given us elucidations on this 
matter with respect to India, China, 
and Japan. But with regard to Africa, 
much yet remains to be done; a gene- 
ral outline, and that a faint one, has 
Leen only formed, the interior remains 
for human effort and modern energies 
to accomplish. Previous to Cook's dis- 
covery of the proximity of the two con- 
tinents of America and Asia, there were 
not wanting those who cavilled at the 
Mosaic account of the Deluge, because 
they could not account whence Ame- 
rica was peopled: but his Voyages 
opening a wide field of information, 
has done away the scepticism of the 
day, and established (as it will ever be 
established, and its truth confirmed) 
the infallibility of Holy Writ. The 
tenth chapter of Genesis states the 
early peopling of the world after the 
Deluge, and Africa falls to the lot of 
Ham’s son, Mizraim ; here t is a 
pause, and investigation becomes re- 
quisite to acquire a knowledge of the 

origin 
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origin of those poor oppressed hum- 
bled human beings the Negroes, his- 
not yet having afforded the means 
of tracing their origin or pens 
Lf we attend to the manners of the na- 
tives of Africa, from the Desert of Za- 
hara to its Southern promontories of 
the Cape, the lowest barbarism pre- 
vails, with the exception of the mi- 
serable human beings of New Hol- 
land, And is it not a most humi- 
liating reflection, that the very first 
Christian country in Europe, where 
its tenets are best known and most 
widely diffused, should have so great a 
portion of its natives (more than any 
ether) transported for vice—to that 
very land where humanity: scarcely 
rises superior to the brute! It remains 
then for the investigation of future tra- 
vellers not only to explore the internal 
Continent of Kfrica, bee to obtain in- 
formation respecting the Origin of the 
Negro Race ; for, of all the other race 
of mortals, at present their origin is 
the least known. T. W. 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
HE Inscription noticed by your 
Correspondent ANTIQUARIUS 


(vol. XCI. ii. p. 232), “* Omne Solum 
forti Patria quia Patris,” was antiently 
inscribed over the door of the house 
inhabited by the celebrated republican 
General Ludlow at Vevay in the Can- 
ton of Berne. Addison mentions it in 
his Travels, and observes that the first 
part is a piece of a verse in Ovid, as 
the last is a cant of his own. It is 
difficult to give to it any appropriate 
meaning, nor shall I pretend to nter- 

t it. 

The General is buried in the best ofthe 
churches, with the following Epitaph : 

*« Siste gradum et respice. 

Hic jacet Edmond Ludlow, Anglus na- 
tione, provinciz Wiltoniensis, filius Hen- 
rici Equestris Ordinis, Senatorisque Parlia- 
menti, cujus quoque fuit ipse Membrum, 
Patrum Stemmate clarus et nobilis, Virtute 
propria nobilior, religione protestans et in- 
signi Pietate coruscus, wtatis anno 23 Tri- 


bunus Militum, lo post Exorcitis Pre- 
tor primarius. Tone icone Domitor, 
in A intrepidus et Vite prodigus, in 
Victoria clemens et mansuetus, patrie Li- 
bertatis Defensor, et Potestatis arbitrariz 
Oppugnator accerrimus, cujus Caus4 ab ed- 
dem Patri 32 Annis exterris, meliorique 
Fortuna dignus apud Helvetios se recessit, 
ibique A8tatis anno 73, moriens sui Deside- 
rium relinquens Sedes aternas letus advo- 
lavit. 





“Hocce Monumentum, in perpetuam 
vere et sincere Pietatis erga Maritum de- 
Memoriam, dicat et vovet. Domina 
Elizabeth de Thomas, ejus strenua et moes- 
tissima tam in Infortuniis, quam in Matri- 
monio Consors dilectissima, que Animi 
Magnitudine et Vi Amoris conjugalis mota 
eum in Exilium ad Obitum usque constan- 
ter secuta est. Anno Dom. 1693.” 

The chief occurrences in the Gene- 
— a life are enumerated S5 

is itaph ;- but it is r to q 
that - mem of the hi ie of King 
Charles I. and signed his death war- 
rant. 

Wood is mistaken, when he says 
that ‘‘in the time of Oliver he was a 
Major General ; and that, upon a fore- 
sight of the King’s Restoration, he fled 
into a strange land to avoid the hal- 
ter *.” 

The fact is, that being a staunch 
Republican, he disapproved of the 
usurpation of Cromwell, and never 
acted under him; and though the 
Usurper employed all his arts to gain 
him, he remained immoveable, and 
would not be persuaded to give the 
least colour or countenance to his am- 
bitiont. And we learn, from his 
own Memoirs, that he was. actually 
in London at the time of the entry of 
King Charles II. and saw the return 
of the cavalry to the city by the way 
of Holborn, which had escorted the 
King to Whitehall {. These Memoirs 
(though Hume characterizes him as a 
passionate writer) are highly interest- 
ing, and prove him to have been, as 
his Epitaph records, a strenuous oppo- 
nent of arbitrary power, and a firm 
friend to the liberties of his country. 

Yours, &c. I. B. R. 


Mr. Ursay, June 12. 
y= figure of Lieut. Rodger’s 
raft, in April Mag. p. 354, re- 
minds me of a very similar contriv- 
ance by a Mr. Morris, of Greenwich, 
a man of great ingenuity, which I saw 
exhibited on the Thames at that place 
on the 6th of July, 1811. An officer, 
I think of the Marines, was in it, with 
several men ; who rowed it about with 
much facility during the flow of a 
spring tide. His raft was equally con- 
structed of empty casks, but not so 
large, the casks being in contact. 
ours, &c. Suum CulQue. 


* Fasti Oxon. p. 487. 
t Preface to Ludiow’s Memoirs, p. vi. 
t Vol. ITI. p. 20. 
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88, A Statistical Account or Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, drawn up from the Com- 
munications of the Clergy. By William 
Shaw Mason, Esq. M.R.J.A. Remem- 
brancer and Receiver of the First Fruits, 
and Secretary to the Board of Public Re- 
cords, Vol. Il]. pp. 176. Longman and 


Co. 
Re interesting National Survey, 
of which the former portions 
were duly noticed in our vols. Ixxxiii. 
ii. 354. Ixxxv. i. 44. 246. Ixxxvii. i. 
147. Ixxxviii. i. 234, highly gratifying 
as it is to the Antiquary, is of still 
higher importance to the Statesman 
ont the Philosopher ; and the Volume 
now before us bears equal testimony 
with the preceding ones to the assi- 
duous researches of the Author, and 
the authenticity of his rich stores of 
materials. ;, 
Though the title- says 1819, the 
Preface 5 dated * loivedien 1820.” 
In apologizing for the long interval 
which occurred in producing the pre- 
sent Volume, Mr. Mason observes, 
*<It has been a pleasing reflection, that 
the delay was not connected with any want 
of assistance from that highly respectable 
class to which it has been so much in- 
debted both at its commencement and 
during its continuance. Communications 
have been received from the Clergy to an 
amount that would supply materials for se- 
veral volumes; so that should the difficul- 
ties that have impeded its progress be re- 
moved, accounts could be immediately put 
to press of a number of parishes sufficient 
to justify the expectation of a speedy and 
complete termination of the whole work.” 
“The County Surveys commenced im- 
mediately after the Union. It has been 
the desire of the compiler of the present 
work, that, at the termination of the twen- 
tieth year from that memorable era, the 
period which the legislature had marked for 
the complete incorporation of the twoislands, 
the Parochial Survey should have advanced 
so far as to afford sufficient data for gene- 
ral conclusions affecting the whole country. 
In this he flatters himself that he has also suc- 
ceeded. Should, therefore, his apprehen- 
sions of a premature termination to this his 
pleasing though laborious task, be unhap- 
pily realized, while he is compelled to turn 
is eyes from the pinnacle of perfection 
which he has so long and so ardently con- 
templated, he will do it with the conscious- 
Grnt. Mac. June, 1822. 
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ness, that, though he has failed in com- 
pleting the edifice in its intended dimen- 
sions, he has not left it arude and unshapel 

mass of materials, but a miniature, a sketc 

of what he feels confident will, at no dis- 
tant period, be completed to the full ex- 
tent of his most sanguine anticipations. 

‘* Under the impression of the circum- 
stances in which this volume of the Survey 
is presented to the publick, the Author 
feels it his duty to take the opportunity 
now afforded of acknowledging the many 
obligations conferred upon him, Among 
the earliest and most valuable of his cor- 
respondents he is proud to mention the 
name of Sir John Sinclair, whose previous 
work excited him to this undertaking, and 
was the rfodel which in its progress he has 
imitated. At a time when war was deso- 
lating the whole civilized world, this true 
patriot devoted himself to the improvement 
of the agricultural resources of Great Bri- 
tain, and by his unremitting exertions turn- 
ed the public mind so strongly towards this 
great national object, devised or discovered 
so many means of working to advantage this 
poepiliiee mine of public wealth, that he 
may be considered as mainly contributing 
towards the supply of the enormous sums 
necessary for ‘carrying to a successful ter- 
mination the vital conflict in which the 
British empire was then engaged. He has, 
indeed, received his reward—he has com- 
pleted his structure; he has lived to wit- 
ness the increase of his reputation, and to 
receive the assurance that posterity will do 
him ample justice.” 

“** To the support bestowed on this work 
by its patron, the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
it may be said to owe its existence; since 
without the sanction of his name and the 
facilities of communication with its numer- 
ous correspondents which his official situ- 
ation enabled him to afford, and which his 
liberality prompted him to extend to it, the 
undertaking could not have been attempted. 
Strongly as the author has endeavoured to 
express his sentiments of grateful respect to 
this enlightened Friend of Ireland, yet he 
trusts he may avail himself of the present 
opportunity of acknowledging the obliga- 
tions which he owes him, and of stating 
his humble conviction, that when his coun- 
try shall again call Mr. Peel to a post suit- 
ed to his talents and energies, the gaod of 
that part of the empire in which he so well 
established his claim to the title of States- 
man, will be among the primary objects of 
his attention. 

“*To his successor in office, the Right 

on. 
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Hon. Charles Grant, the compiler is indebt- 
ed for a continuance of those facilities; thus 
evincing, as he h » an approbation of a 
design, the yood effects of which Mr. Grant 
has the best opportunity of appreciating 
in his native country.” 

‘*¢ The Author’s obligations to the Clergy 
of Ireland are more than he can express. 
While they have evinced their extensive 
knowledge and learning, they have proved 
their willingness to render important services 
to their country. 

‘* Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudesque 
manebunt.” 


To several highly respectable indi- 
viduals, Mr. Mason also makes grate- 
ful acknowledgments for valuable in- 
formation or liberal support. 

Annexed to the Preface is an excel- 
lent article under the title of ‘‘ Some 
Account of the Proceedings taken in 
1813 and 1814, to ascertain the Popu- 
lation of Ireland, pursuant to an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1812; toge- 
ther with a Sketch of the attempts 
previously made to attain the same 
object ; and also an Account of the 
result of an Inquiry made during the 
same period, to ascertain the propor- 
tion of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Inhabitants of Ireland ; drawn 
up by, the Rev. Edward Groves, for 
the Statistical Survey of Ireland.” 

And from this article.we extract 
the following table; which affords a 
synoptical view of the estimated popu- 
lation of Ireland at the several periods 
noticed ; the result of the enumeration 
under the act of 1812 is also added, in 
order to complete the view. The 
number of souls are estimated at six to 
a house, except in that of Sir William 
Petty, who calculates them at five to a 
house. 

Date. Name. Population. 
1672...Sir William Petty .........1,100,000 
1695...Captain South. ........ +e+1,034,102 
1731...Established Clergy . ... ..2,010,221 
1754...Hearth Money Collect. ...2,372,634 
1767....Ditt0. ....00cceee0e- vereeeeee295445276 
it eee F 
Set cheimnnteaceuthvanen ++0+25845,932 
1788...Gervas P. Bushe, Esq.....4,040,000 
1791...Hearth Money Collect....4,206,612 
1792.. Doctor Beaufort . .........4,088,226 
1805...Thos. Newenham, Esq....5,395,426 
1814..,Parliamentary Return ...*5,937,856 


By an authentic document recently 





* This number is the result of a calcula- 
tion formed by an ingenious friend of the 
author, an account of which will be found 
at the end of the essay. 
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printed, it appears that the population 
in 1821, was, 
Leinster ........0..00eeeeeseeee01 97859702 
| a F 
__ EES 2,001,966 
Connaught ..........00+seee000+1 053,918 


Total ih Ireland ...6,846,949 


For the numerous other useful and 
curious tables, we refer to the work it- 
self ; and hope to be able soon to resume 
our notice of its multifarious contents ; 
comprehending the parish of Ardagh, 
Ardclinis, &c. Athlone (St. Peter’s), 
Ballyvoorney, Carne, Errigall-keroge, 
Holywood, Bicone Killelagh, Lis- 
terling, Marmalane, Middleton, &Xc. 
Noughaval, &c. Rathcline, Rathcon- 
rath, Rosenallis, &c. Shrael, St. Mary's 
Shandon, Stradbally, &c. Syddan, &c. 
Tacumshane, &c. Tamlaght, Tracton 
Abbey, &c. Tintern, and Tullaroan. 

The Volume is embellished with 
Fourteen Plates. 


89. Evenings in Autumn; a Series of 
Essay, Narrative and Miscellaneous. By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. Author of ** Lite- 
rary Hours,” of ** Essays on Periodical 
Literature,” of ‘* Shakspeare and his 
Times,”” and of ‘* Winter Nights; two 
volumes, pp. 3384 and 346. Longman 
and Co. 

THE name of Dr. Drake carries 
with it a reputation so well accredited 
in the literary world, that it may be 
sufficient to say, the present publica- 
tion is in no way inferior to its prede- 
cessors. 

The two volumes contain XXII 
elegant essays; the first of them, in- 
troductory, ‘* On the influence of Au- 
tumnal Scenery over the Mind and 
Heart ;” and eight of chem devoted to 
a pathetic tale, “* The Valley of the 
Rye,” founded on the tragic story of 
Villiers duke of Buckingham ; two 
essays are appropriated“ to a liberal 
critique on the Poetry of Bernard Bar- 
ton (reviewed in our last number, p. 

}; and the subjects of the other 
essays are, observations on a volume 
entitled ‘ Tixhall Poetry ;” critical 
remarks on Mr. Eastburn’s Poem of 

** Yamoyden ;” on the Blindness of 

Homer, Ossian, and Milton; on the 

Character and Writings of Sir Thomas 

Browne ; Remarks on, ‘‘ Judgment, a 

Vision,” a Poem by Mr. Hillhouse ; 

and Remarks on Social Worship— 

The Village Charch. 

One extract will give a fair spe- 

. cimen 
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cimen of Dr. Drake's style to those 
readers (if by chance there should be 
any such) who are not already well 
acquainted with the worthy Author's 
writings : 

«« Evening, when the busy scenes of our 
existence are withdrawn, when the sun de- 
scending leaves the world to silence, and to 
the soothing influence of twilight, has ever 
been a favourite portion of the day with 
the wise and good of all nations. There 

to be shed over the universal face 
of nature, at this period, a calmness and 
t uillity, a peace and sanctity, as it were, 
which almost insensibly steals into the 
breast of man, and disposes him to solitude 
and meditation. He naturally compares the 
decline of light and animation with that 
which attaches to the lot of humanity ; and 
the evening of the day, and the evening of 
life, become closely assimilated in his mind. 

*« It is an association from which, where 
vice and guilt have not hardened the heart, 
the most beneficial result has been ever ex- 
perienced. It is one which, while it forcibly 
suggests to us the transient tenure of our 
being here, teaches us, at the same time, 
how we may best prepare for that which 
awaits us hereafter. The sun is descending, 
but descending, after a course of beneficence 
and utility, in dignity and glory, whilst all 
around him, as he sinks, breathes one diffu- 
sive air of blessedness and repose. It is a 
scene which marshals us the way we ought 
to go; it tells us, that after having passed 
the fervor and the vigour of our existence, 
the morning and the noon of our appointed 
pilgrimage, thus should the evening of our 
days set in, mild yet generous in their close, 
with every earthly ardour softened or sub- 
dued, and with the loveliest hues of heaven 
just mingling in their farewel light. 

*¢ It is a scene, moreover, which almost 
instinctively reminds us of another world ; 
the one we are yet inhabiting is gradually re- 
ceding from our view; the shades of night 
are beginning to gather round our heads ; 
we feel forsaken and alone, whilst the bless- 
ed luminary now parting from us, and yet 
burning with such ineffable majesty and 
beauty, seems about to travel into regions 
of interminable happiness and splendour. 
We follow him with a pensive and a wistful 
eye, and in the vales of glory which appear 
to open round his setting beams, we behold 
mansions of everlasting peace, seats of ever- 
during delight. It is then that our thoughts 
are carried forward to a Being infinitely 

and great, the God and Father of us 
all, who, distant though he seem to be, and 
immeasurably beyond the power of our 
faculties to comprehend, we yet know is 
,about our path, and about our bed, and 
careth for us all; who has prepared for 
those who love him, scenes of unutterable 
joy, scenes to which, while rejoicing in the 
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brightness of his presence, the effulgence 
oo hee faintly attempted to describe, shall 
be but as the glimmering of a distant star. 
** If associations such as these be often 
the result of our medifation as the evening 
of the day comes on, with how much more 
weight and solemnity must they be felt as 
ressing on our hearts, when to the in- 
ne of this silent hour shall be added 
the further consciousness that it is also the 
evening of the year.” 


90. The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of George the 
Third, accurately described and methodi- 
cally arranged. By Jehoshaphat Aspiu. 
Embellished with numerous Plates, 24mo, 
pp. 784. Leigh. 

THE splendid achievements of the 
late Reign, by which the British Na- 
tion has been exalted beyond all pre 
cedent, form the subject of this very 
entertaining volume, “ the value of 
which will be appreciated by the inte- 
rest of the subjects which it narrates.” 
These are, 

«* The War with France, at the Accession 
of George III. ;—-with France and Spain ; 
—with the North American Colonies ;—in 
India with Cossim Aly Cawn, Sujah ul 
Dowla, and Hyder Aly;—with France, 
Spain, and the United States of America; 
—with France, Spain, Holland, and the 
United States of America;—with Hyder 
Aly, and his son Tippoo Saib ;—second war 
with Tippoo;—with the Republicans of 
France and their Allies ;—with Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;—with the United States of 
America ;—Storming of Algiers, and Aboli- 
tion of Christian Slavery.” 

The Embellishments (34 in num- 
ber) are neat, and there is a good Index. 


91. An Historical Guide to Ancient and 
Modern Dublin. Illustrated ty Engrav- 
ings, after Drawings by George Petrie, 
Esq. To which is annexed a Plan of the 
City. By the Rev. G.N. Wright, 4. M. 
12mo, pp.442. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
MUCH as we approve of the labo- 

rious researches of the Historian of 
** St. Patrick’s Cathedral” (reviewed 
in pp. 144, 247); we conscientiously 
bestow an ample share of commenda- 
tion on the not less useful publication 
of Mr. Wright, whose concise Preface 
well describes the plan which he has 
ably executed : 

** The Work now offered to the publick 
will, it is hoped, be equally acceptable to 
the residents of Dublin and to strangers 
who may visit this magnificent capital; the 
former will be gratified by the details con- 
cerning institutions and public edifices, daily 


ore 
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before their eyes, but of whose origin, and 
other remarkable circumstances attending 
which, they may yet have much to learn; 
whilst the latter will find in it every thing 
calculated to inform them of those objects 
best worthy their attention. 

“‘ The history of the metropolis of s 
great nation, known to the world of letters 

rom the earliest periods, and rising daily in 

the scale of nations, cannot but be im- 
portant; and, in endeavouring to elucidate 
this, no pains have been s As to the 
plan adopted in the detail, the reader will 
perceive, that, instead of prefacing the 
work with voluminous extracts from the 
annals of antiquity, the past histury of each 
institution wil be found prefixed to the de- 
scription of the building or establishment 
in its present state; so that every article is 
an unbroken chain of historical evidence, 
relative to the institution it professes to 
treat of, from its foundation to the present 
time. This arrangement, it is hoped, will 
be found not only perspicuous, but an addi- 
tional inducement to the reader not to turn 
from the venerable remains of antiquity, 
wearied by the perusal of minutely detailed 
annals. y expectations of accuracy are 
built upon a consciousness of the pains I 
have taken to deserve it. Extensive local 
know! » diligent investigation, where it 
was required, and information derived from 
members of some of the most impcertant 
bodies in the city, are capcentrated to pro- 
duce the desired end. The disposal of such 
means, and the possession of some leisure, 
were aided in their incitements to exertion 
by the advice of the Roman Historian, 
‘non desidid atque socordid lonum otium 
conterere.’ I now deliver up my labours to 
the world, not without great diffidence, be- 
cause, where so much was to be done, much 
may have been omitted ; at the same time I 
cherish a hope, that praise for candour and 
diligence, at least, will not be withheld. 
G. N. W.” 

There are few objects of public cu- 
riosity in Dublin, which will not be 
found to he described by Mr. Wright; 
and the two Cathedrals of course form 
prominent objects. 

In the account of St. Patrick’s, the 
author gives the more important Epi- 
— and refers his aden for the 
others to Mr. Mason’s ** History.” 

Having in our review of this elabo- 
rate work (p. 247) entered very fully 
into the character of the celebrated 
Irish Patriot—the immortal Drapier, 
we shall content ourselves with giving 
the following epitaph to,the memory of 
a very accomplished, but unfortunate 
lady : 

«* Underneath lie the mortal remains of 
Mrs. Hester Johnson, better known to the 


world by the name of Sretta under which 
she is celebrated in the writings of Dr. 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of this Cathedral. 
She was a person of extraordinary endow- 
ments of » mind, and behaviour. Justly 
admired and respected by all who knew her, 
on account of her many eminent virtues, as 
well as for her great natural and i 
perfections. She died January 27th, 1727-8, 
in the 46th year of her age, and by her will 
bequeathed one thousand pounds towards 
the support of a Chaplain to the Hospital 
founded in this city, by Dr. Steevens.” 


The notice of another Irish Patriot 
shall be extracted from Mr. Wright's 
account of Christ Church: 


‘* Near the door leading to the Chapter- 
house, is a.beautiful and interesting monu- 
ment, to the memory of Thomas Prior, 
Esq. distinguished for his unceasing exer- 
tions to benefit his fellow-creatures during 
his life, and fortunate e h to attach so 
illustrious a man as Bishop Berkeley to him, 
by the strongest ties of frien while 
he was his fellow student in the university. 
Mr. Prior was so zealous in his efforts to 
serve his native land, that he wrote upon 
almost every article of produce and manu- 
facture in Ireland; he obtained a charter for 
the foundation of the Dublin Society, which 
has proved so beneficial to this country. 
He wrote some valuable tracts on the linen 
manufacture of Ireland, and recommended 
the wearing of scarfs at funerals as an addi- 
tional mode of disposing of the labours of 
the industrious to advantage, and this cus- 
tom was first introduced at the funeral of 
Conolly, Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, A. Se re was 
interred in the parish chure village 
of Rethdowars in the Queen’s County, 
about sixty miles from Dublin: where a 
neat marble monument, bearing the family 
arms, and surmounted by an urn, was erected 
to his memory by his afflicted family, with 
the following inscription :— 

** Sacred to the memory of Thomas Prior, 
Esq. who spent a long like in unwearied en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of his 
native country. Every manufacture, every 
branch of husbandry, will declare this truth ; 
every useful institution will lament its friend 
and benefactor. He died, alas! too soon 
for Ireland, October 21, 1751. Aged 71.” 

‘< The beautiful monument in Christ-church 
Cathedral was erected at the mce of a 
number of admiring friends ioti 
characters. On dete is the beat, beneath 
which stand two beys, the one weeping, the 
other pointing to a bas-relief, representing 
Minerva conducting the Arts towards Hi- 
bernia; and in his hand he holds a scroll 
on which is inscribed : 

«¢ This monument was erected to Thomas 
Prior, Esq. at the charge of several persons 
who contributed to honour the eet *3 
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that worthy patriot, to whom his veracity, 
actions, and unwearied endeavours, in the 
service of his country, have raised a monu- 
ment more lasting than ever. 

‘* The Latin inscription, sculptured by J. 


Van Nort, in 1756, which was before men- 
tioned to have been the composition of the 
friend of his youth, Bishop Berkeley, is as 
follows :— 

“ Memoria sacrum Thome Prior, viri, 
si quis unquam alius, de Patria optime meriti; 
qui, cum prodesse mallet quam conspici, 
nec in senatum cooptatus, nec consiliorum 
aul particeps, nec ullo publico munere in- 
signitus, rem tamen publicam mirifice auxit 
et ornavit, auspiciis, consiliis, labore inde- 
fesso. Vir innocuus, probus, pius; ium 
studiis minime addictus, de re iliari 
parum solicitus, cum civium commoda unice 
spectaret quicquid vel ad inopiz levamen vel 
ad vite elegantiam facit, quicquid ad desi- 
diam populi vincendam, aut ad bonas artes 
excitandas pertinet, id omne pro virili ex- 
coluit: Societatis Dustintensis Auctor, 
Institutor, Curator, que fecerit pluribus 
dicere refert : quorsum narraret mar- 
mor illa que omnes norunt? illa que ci- 
vium animis insculpta nulla dies delebit ?”” 

The Volume is embellished with 
XVII very neat Engravings: and with 
a large plan of the City of Dublin. 


== 
92. The History and Antiquities of Rich- 
mond, in the County of York, with a brief 
Description of the Neighbourhood. By 
C. Clarkson, Esg. F. S. 4. Bowman, 
Richmond. 4to. 1821, pp. 446. cxxzii. 
IN vol. LXXXV. i. p. 233, we pre- 
sented to our Readers an impartial 
account of an anonymous His of 
Richmond, in 8vo. Whether our 
eulogy, so justly bestowed on that 
volume, may have induced the modest 
author:'to avow himself, we know not; 
but by the preface to the present work, 
we find that the former also proceeded 
from the pen of Mr. Clarkson. We 
must inform our Readers, however, 
that there is very little family likeness 
between these brother-boo - ; the 
ounger, being of a fine y size, 
a a acble air, being Fentbemaly 
and tastefully decorated, and by far 
surpassing the elder in extent of wfor- 
mation, makes him sink into compara- 
tive insignificance. Indeed, the author 
himself says of this History, and we 
agree with him, that ‘‘ it has been so 
far re-modelled, and so variously ex- 
tended, that it justly deserves the title 
of a new work rather than a second 
edition.” 
The author travels over the same 
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historical ground as before; but though 
he pursues the same road, he does not 
actually tread in the same . He 
had indeed judiciously marked out the 
way, and there was little need for devi- 
ation ; but he properly examines each 
object with more minuteness, makes @ 
longer stay where any thing of import- 
ance is found, and more frequently 
halts to direct our notice to the views 
on the right and the left. We shall 
not, however, take our Readers over 
the ground again. 

e observe with pleasure, that Mr. 
Clarkson has availed himself of our 
criticisms. At p. 17 is a very candid 
acknowledgment of his obligation to 
us for our hints regarding the Roman 
Cataractonium. ow much more 
agreeable would be the office of a 
critic, if his animadyersions were al-+ 
ways thus generously appreciated. 

e cannot withhold our censure of 
two deficiencies in this work. The bio- 
graphical part}and the Index are by 
far too scanty. Blackburn, Cuit, &c, 
well deserved a more ample record. 
We were particularly disappointed in 
not finding a sketch of the life of 
Knowles, the author of the elegant 
and pathetic m written in the 
churchyard of Richmond, given in p. 
xci. of the Appendix. Our Readers 
may be disposed to think that Gray 
has exhausted the subject: but we can 
confidently refer them to this production 
of a schoolboy for a proof to the con- 
trary. When such were the blossoms, 
what might have been the ripened 
fruit, but for the withering hand of 
death ! 

Mr. Clarkson is a well-informed an- 
tiquary, and therefore his account of 
ancient customs is highly interesting 
and instructive. He s not, how- 
ever, appear to be aware that the 
May-pole and May-day sports are 
remnants of Phallic rites. He rightly 
observes, that sule*, or yu/le, in the 
sense of Christmas, is to be found in 
the “* Evergreen, being a Collection of 
Scots Poems, written by the Ingenious 
before 1600.” As this work is scarce, 
it would have been well to have given 
an example from it. We shall supply 
this trifling deficiency by quoting the 
following stanza from val. 1 p. 65: 





* Zule is the same as Yule, as in the 
spelling of the Evergreen we find ze for ye, 
zokit for yokit or yoked, &c. Yule-log is 
therefore Christmas-log. 


« Sum 
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¢ Sum all his days owre in vain, 

Ay gatherand gier with grief and pan, 

Is never glade at Zule nor Pais *; 

Thyne ain gude spend quhile thou has 
space.” 


In April 1790+, we gave an account 
of four curious Epitaphs on Richard 
Swale, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English, found in Easby Church, near 
nary As a supplement to that 
article, we shall extract from Mr. 
Clarkson’s Work the close and accu- 
rate translation of the twelve lines of 
Greek elegiac verse, furnished by the 
present learned and respected Master 
of the Richmond Grammar-school, the 
Rev. James Tate : 


« In rank he was respectable and wealthy in 
family, (here. 

Swale, whose body is in a tomb buried 
But while living he blended dignity with 

gentleness, (charity, 

And witl? riches sowed still the fruit of 
Taking great delight in acts of kindness to 

his kinsmon and the poor. [his own; 

He increased the gain of others more than 
Crowning all with fervent piety to God. 

At an advanced age he died in blessed 
His soul is flown away to heaven, _[hope. 
And now enjoys never-ending felicity. 

O that it were the lot of all to live and die 
in like manner, 

That they might inhabit together an 

eternal city.” P. 315, note. 

In p. 247 the author seems to consi- 
der Maison Dieu as the proper nameof 
a hospital at Richmond, whence the 
street in which it stood took its name 
of Maisondew. We consider him right 
as to the origin of the name of the 
. Street; but we are inclined to think 
that this was a general appellation of 
hospitals, Maisondewe being used by 
Chaucer in this sense. 

On some points regarding the Bo- 
rough of Richmond the author speaks 
with a laudable spirit, which shows 
him to be a man of independent mind 
and sound principles. 

This Work is neatly printed, and is 
embellished with a well-drawn plan of 
the town, and many good engravings 
and wood-cuts. 


93. Mr. Dawson Turner’s Tour in Nor- 


mandy. 
(Continued from vol. XCI. pt. i. p. 484). 
WHEN we first noticed this agree- 
able Tour in our last volume (part i. 
p. 434), it was certainly our intention 


* Pasch, Easter. 
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to have again very promptly reverted to 
it. In the mean while, however, our 
Readers have been regaled with the 
delicious turtle and venison of Mr. 
Dibdin* ; and they will now with 
‘leasure revert to the elegant dessert. of 
r. Turner, embellished as it is by the 
exquisite tasteof his accomplished lady. 
hough most skilful and attentive 
travellers have passed over nearly the 
same ground, and in many instances 
explored the same sources of amuse- 
ment, yet, their immediate object nr 
different, they are scarcely to be call 
rivals. Leaving to Mr. Dibdin the 

Im of Bibliomaniac discrimination, 
Mir. Turner steadily pursues the re- 
searches of an Antiquary ; and evinces a 
masterly skill in the examination of the 
noble piles of architecture throughout 
his Tour. But we have only room for 
a few specimens of his descriptive 
talents. | 

«* Previously to quitting Bayeux, we paid 
our respects to M. Pluquet, a diligent anti- 
quary, who has been for some time past en- 
gaged in writing a history of the city. His 
collections for this purpose are extensive, 
and the number of curious books which he 
possesses is very considerable. Amongst those 
which he shewed to us, the works relating 
to Normandy constituted an important por- 
tion. His manuscript missals are iumerous 
and valuable.” 

*< From Bayeux we returned to Caen, by 
way of Creully, passing along bad roads, 
through an open, uninteresting country. 
almost wholly cropped with buck-wheat.— 
The barony of Creully was erected by Henry 
I. in favour of his natural son, the Earl of 
Gloucester. The baronial castle is still 
standing, and displays, on two of its towers 
and in a chimney of unusual form, a portion 
of its ancient character; the rest of the 
building is modernized into a spruce, com- 
fortable residence, and is at this time occu- 

ied by a countryman of our own, General 
odgson.” 

** The church at Creully is one of the 
most curious we have seen. The nave, 
side-ailes, and choir, are all purely Norman, 
except at the extremities. The piers are 
very massy; the arches wide and low ; the 
capitals covered with rude, but most re- 
markable sculpture, which is varied on every 
pillar. Round the arches of the nave runs 
a band of the chevron ornament; and over 
them is a row of lancet windows, devoid of 
ornament, and sunk in a wall of extraordi- 
nary thickness. Externally, all is mo- 
dernized.” 





* See vol. XC. part i. 487. 525; part ii. 
49. 144. 235. Th 
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«¢ The view of Caen, on entering from this 
direction, is still move advantageous than 
that on the approach from Lisieux. Time 
would not allow of our ing any stop at 
the town on our return: we therefore pro- 
ceeded immediately to Falaise, passing again 
through an open and monotonous country, 
whigh, though fully cultivated, has a most 
dreary aspect from the scantiness of its po- 
pulation. We saw, indeed, as we went 
along, distant villages, thinly scattered, in 
the pe, but no other traces of habi- 
tations ; and we proceeded upwards of five 
leagues on our way, before we arrived at a 
single house by the road side.” 


A bold etching of an ancient castle is 
thus introduced : 


« Falaise appeared but the more beauti- 
ful, from the Sebastes which the desolate 
scenery of the previous country had left 
upon our minds. The contrast was almost 
equally pleasing and equally striking, as 
=. in travelling through Derbyshire, 
after having passed a tract of dreary moors, 
that seems to lengthen as you go, you sud- 
denly descend into the lovely vallies of Mat- 
lock or of Dovedale. Not that the vale of 
Falaise may compete with those of Derby- 
shire, for picturesque beauty or bold ro- 
mantic character ; but it has features exclu- 
sively its own ; and its deficiency in natural 
advantages is in sume measure compensated 
by the accessories bestowed by art. The 
valley is fertile and well wooded: the town 
itself, embosomed within rows of lofty elms, 
stretches along the top of a steep rocky 
ridge, which rises abrupt from the vale 
below, presenting an extensive line of 
buildings, mixed with trees, flanked to- 
wards the east with the venerable remains 
of the castle of the Norman Dukes, and 
at the opposite extremity, by the church 
of the suburb of Guibray, planted upon an 
eminence. Near the centre stands the 

incipal church of Falaise, that of St. 
Bervare; and in front of the whole extends 
the long line of the town walls, varied with 
towers, and approached by a mound across 
the valley, which, as at Edinburgh, holds 
the place of a bridge. 

« The name Falaise, denotes the position 
of the town; it is said to be a word of Celtic 
origin ; but I should rather suppose it to be 
derived from the Saxon, and to be a modifi- 
cation of the German word, fels, a rock, in 
which conjecture I find I am borne out by 
Adelung : falesia, in modern Latinity, and 
falaise, in French, signify a rocky shore. 
Hence Brito, at the commencement of his 
relation of the siege by Philip Augustus says, 
“* «Vicus erat scabra circumdatus undique 





rupe, 

Fa asperitate loci Falesa vocatus, 
ormanne in medio regionis, cujus in alt& 
Turres rupe sedent et meenia ; sic ut ad illam 
Jactus nemo putet aliquos contingere posse.” 


‘*« The dungeon of Falaise, one of the 
proudest relies of Norman antiquity, is si- 
tuated on a very bold and lofty rock, broken 
into fantastic and singular masses, and co- 
vered with luxuriant vegetation. The 
which towers above it, is of excellent ma- 
sonry: the stones are accurately squared, 
and put together with great neatness, and 
the joints are small; and the arches are 
turned clearly and distinctly, with the key- 
stone or wedge accurately placed in all of 
them. Some parts of the wall, towards the 
interior ballium, are not built of squared 
freestone, but of the dark stone ‘ot the 
country, disposed in a zigzag, or, as it is 
more commonly called, in a herring-bone 
ditection, with a great deal of mortar in the 
interstices : the buttresses, or rather piers, 
are of small projection, but great width. 
The upper story, destroyed about forty years 
since, was of a different style of architecture. 
According to an old print, it terminated 
with a large battlement, and bartizan towers 
at the angle. This dungeon was formerly 
divided into severa] apartments; in one of 
the lower of which was found, about half a 
century ago, a very ancient tomb, of good 
workmanship, ornamented with a sphinx at 
each end, but bearing no inscription what- 
ever. Common report ascribed the coffin 
to Talbot, who was for many years go- 
vernor of the castle; and at length an 
individual engraved upon it an epitaph to 
his honor; but the fraud was disco- 
vered, and the sarcophagus put aside, as of 
no account. The second, gt principal, 
story of the keep, now forms a single square 
room, about fifty feet wide, lighted by cir- 
cular-headed windows, each divided into two 
by a short and massy central pillar, whose 
capital is altogether Norman. On one of 
the capitals is sculptured a child leading a 
lamb, a representation, as it is foolis 
said, of the Conqueror, whom tradition al- 
leges to have been born in the apartment to 
which this window belonged : another pillar 
has an elegant capital, composed of inentoaad 
bands. 

‘* Connected with the dungeon by a stone 
staircase is a small apartment, very much 
dilapidated, but still retaining a portion of 
its original facing of Caen stone. It was 
from the window of this apartment, as the 
story commonly goes, that Duke Robert 
first saw the beautiful Arlette, drawing wa- 
ter from the streamlet below, and was ena- 
moured of her charms, and took her to his 
bed.—According to another version of the 
tale, the earliest interview between the prince 
and his fair mistress took place as Ro- 
bert was returning from the chace, with his 
mind full of anger against the inhabitants of 
Falaise, for having presumed to kill the 
deer which he had commanded — 

reserved for his ime. i 
aaa the curriers TT. had borne 
the principal share, and they were therefore 


principally 
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incipally marked out for punishment. But, 
fee 8 for them, Arlette, the daughter 
of one Verpray, the most culpable of the 
number, met the offended Duke while riding 

h the street, and with her beauty so 
fascinated him, that she not only obtained 
the ion of her father and his associates, 
but his " inued so as 

as he lived. From her, if we may give 

mce to the old chroniclers, is derived 
our English word, harlot. The fruit of their 
union was William the Conqueror, whose 
illegitimate birth, and the low extraction of 
his mother, served on more than one occa- 
sion as a pretext for conspiracies against his 
throne, and were frequently the subject of 
personal mortification to himself. —The 
walls in this part of the castle are from 
eight to nine feet thick. A portion of 
them has been hollowed out, so as. to form 
acouple of small rooms. The old door-way 
of the keep is at the angle;, the returns are 
reeded, ending in a square impost; the 
arch above is destroyed. 

Talbot’s tower, thus called for having 
been built by that general, in 1430 and the 
two subsequent years, is connected with the 
keep by means of a long passage with lancet 
windows, that widen greatly inwards. It is 
more than one hundred feet high, and is a 
beautiful piece of masonry, as perfect, ap- 
parently, as on the day when it was erected, 
and as firm as the rock on which it stands. 
This tower is ascended by a staircase con- 
cealed within the substance of the walls, 
whose thickgess is full fifteen feet towards 
the base, and does not decrease more than 
three feet near the summit. Another 
— in them serves for a well, which 

us communicates with every apartment 
in the tower. Most of the arches in this 
tower have circular heads; the windows 
are square. ‘The walls and towers which 
csniedie the keep are of much later date ; 
the ope en gate-way is pointed. Imme- 
diately on entering, is seen the very an- 
cient chapel, dedicated to St. Priscus, or, as 
he is called in French, St. Prix. The east 
end with three circular-headed windows re- 
tains its original lines: the masonry is firm 
and ‘antastic corbels surround the 
summit of the lateral walls. Within, a 
semi-circular arch resting upon short pillars 
with sculptured capitals, divides the choir 
from the nave. Inotherrespects the building 
has heen much altered.—Henry V. repaired 
it in 1418, and it has been since dilapidated 
and restored—A pile of buildings beyond, 
wholly modern in the exterior, is now inha- 
bited as a seminary or college. There are 
some circular arches within, which shew 
that these buildings belonged tothe original 
structure. 

“ Al 


Sot + 





ether the castle is a noble ruin. 


Though the keep is destitute of the en- 
tichments of Norwich or Castle Rising, 
it possesses an impressive character of 
strength, which is much increased by the 
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extraordinary freshness of the masonry. 
The fosses of the castle are planted with 
lofty trees, which shade and intermingle with 
the towers and ramparts, and on every side 
they groupe themselves with picturesque 
beauty. It is said that the municipality 
intend to restore Talbot’s tower the 
keep, by replacing the demolished baele- 
ments; but I should hope that no other 
repairs may take place, except such as may 
be neces for the preservation of the 
edifice ; a I do not think it needs any, 
except the insertion of clamps in the 
columns of two of the windows which are 
much shattered *. 

« From the summit we enjoyed a de- 
lightful prospect : at our feet lay the town 
of Falaise, so full of trees, that it seemed 
almost to deserve the character, given by 
old Fuller to Norwich, of rus in urbe: the 
distant country presented an undulating out- 
line, agreeably diversified with woods and 
corn-fields, and spotted with gentlemen’s 
seats; while within, a very short distance to 
the west, rose another ridgy mass of bare 
brown rock, known by the name of Mont 
Mirat, and still retaining a portion of the 
intrenchments, raised by our countrymen 
when they besieged Falaise, in 1417.—By 
this eminence the castle is completely com- 
manded, and it is not easy to understand 
how the fortress could be a tenable position; 
as the garrison who manned the battlements 
of the dungeon and Talbot’s tower, must 
have been exposed to the missiles dis- 
charged from the catapults and _balistas 
plauted on Mont Mirat.’ 


—o—- 

94. Remarks made during a Tour through 
the United Staies of America, in the years 
1817, 1818, and 1819. 12mo. pp. 196. 
Sherwood, &c. 

CHEAP books, like these, for persons 
who are inclined to emigrate, are very 
useful, and Mr. Harris makes of Ame- 


tral 





rica a perfect paradise, and contrasts it 
with England—the land of tithes and 
taxes. ithout entering into the 


hacknied subject of America, or the 
well-known axiom, that tithes and 
taxes are only deductions of rent upon 
the estates of men, whose ions 
were bought cheaper on account of 
such incumbrances, we are happy to 
show from Mr. Harris himself, that in 
this land of exemption from tithes and 
taxes, living, wherever there is civiliza- 
tion, is just as dear as at our watering 





* «The outline of the castle is egg- 
shaped; and the following are its dimen- 
sions, in French » ding to M. 
Langevin: — Length, 720 feet; mean 
width, 420; quantity of ground contained 
within the walls, two acres anda perch.” 
places. 























laces. Not tithes and taxes, but “ ha- 
bits of luxury and extravagance have 
rendered living very expensive here 
‘agg York]. Boarding and lodging 
rom six to fifteen dol wi 
[i. e. from 12. 7s. to 31. 12s.] There 
appear to be no bounds in rents.” P.18. 
At Lexington, a handsome town, 
“The market is well —T. from the 
rich surrounding country ; but living is ge- 
nerally high ; besides the comforts of life, 
which are here abundantly enjoyed, a taste 
for its elegancies and luxuries prevails; and 
the fashions and manners of polished Eu- 
are found in this distant island-town, 
S in the gay emporium of New York.” 
+ 145. 


Thus it appears, that neither tithes 
nor taxes, but the waste and extrava- 
t demands of luxury render living 
ear. The increase of towns, cities, 
and watering-places, even in America, 
raises the ae as high as in Eng- 
land. Franklin quotes the Quakers, 
Switzerland, Scotland, and other coun- 
tries, as those who do not expend a 
greater sum in subsistence than ought 
to be consumed; and there are in 
England thousands of families, who, in 
order to support appearance, observe 
low “astig st iy and to save rent 
live in the country. Such families de- 
preciate the price of provisions. 

Mr. Harris, p. 95, speaks of the 
tumuli and earth-works on the banks 
of the Ohio and Muskingum, as anti- 
quities ‘* concerning whose origin even 
tratlition is silent and conjecture is 
baffled.”” We see no difficulty in the 
matter. In the notices of the French 
National Manuscripts, are papers, 
tending to show, that America was 
known before the time of Columbus ; 
and it is also known, that skeletons of 
the Mammoth have been found on the 
Ohio, and in the vicinity of Behring’s 
Straits. Over this narrow sea, when 
frozen, animals, such as deer, have 
been also known to from Asia. 
There is, therefore, little reason to 
doubt, but that natives of Russian Tar- 
tary anciently passed the Straits men- 
tioned, and introduced into their new 
settlements barrows and other vestiges 
of antiquity, which abound in the 
parent country. The coincident dis- 
coveries of the mammoth remains 
seems to confirm this reasonable hypo- 
thesis. Comparison of the features of 
the Tartars and certain Indian tribes 
would put it beyond doubt. 

Gent. Mac. June 1822. 
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95. Rivington’s Annual Register for the 
Year 1810. 

AGAIN we hail another ample vo- 
lume of the true Dodsley breed. This 
looks well; and argues favourably of 
the united efforts of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and Waterloo-place. 

One of the most material public 
events in this year was the memorable 
Walcheren Expedition. 

*¢ On this Expedition (says the Editor 
the debates were drawn out to such a le 
as altogether to fatigue the attention and 
interest of the public; and the episode of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s committal to the 
Tower, occurred not less opportunely for 
the purposes of ministers, than agreeably for 
the-relief of that portion of the loungi 
public, if we may be allowed the expression, 
who in the part which they take in 
litical matters and party contests, look for 
little else than their own amusement. We 
have been compelled to give the discussions 
on the Walcheren inquiry at considerable 
length. The reader who shall examine 
them will we think feel some surprise, that 
in a matter, the primé facie presumptions 
connected with which seem to be so 
strongly and uniformly adverse to them, the 
ministers should be able to make out so 
strong a case as they will be found to have 
done in their vindication.” 


Another most interesting event is 
thus prefaced : 


** Towards the close of the a great 
event occurred. The return of ‘hs malady 
of our venerable Sovereign suspended for a 
time the exercise of the p alien ms of a great 
Member of our Constitution, and devolved 
upon the other branches of our legislature 
the arduous duty of supplying the deficiency 
thus unhappily mean ihe discussions 
which took place in consequence involve 
the consideration of some of the most essen- 
tial principles of our Government. A portion 
of these belong more properly to the next 
than to the present year : but for the sake of 
connexion we have preferred to give in one 
body the whole of the parliamentary pro- 
cedings up to the passing of the Regency Bill.” 

We are gratified by observing that 
the Volume for 1811 is preparing for 
publication.” 

96. Thoughts chiefly on Various Sulyects. 
By William Danby, Esq. of Swinton 
Park, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 299. 

WE like to see -men of fashion not 
butterflies, and country gentlemen not 
bears; and we also think a taste for 
literature in a man of independent for- 
tune a service to his country. The 

‘Work 
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Work before us consists of Soliloquies, 
occasionally profound and ingenious. 
We select the following: 


«* What we cannot comprehend, it is vain 
and foolish to attempt to bring within our 
comprehension ; but our belief of what we 
cannot comprehend may be founded on evi- 
dence that we can comprehend (sufficiently 
at least for the purpose), and cannot but 
assent to. Such are the truths of natural 
religion; and such are those of revealed, 
if fairly examined.” P. 32. 

“« Ifa thing is ible, it surely admits 
of evidence that will make it probable. Till, 
however, that evidence is given, it must be 
considered as merely possible. The admis- 
sion of this may not imply reception, but it 
=—- is — —- — ejection. In 

im ibility of a >» we 
should held onion ~ hBL.. | open 
to further information.” P. 50. 

From Hercules, David, Solomon, &c. 
&c. it appears, that to love a woman, 
and do foolish things in consequence, 
is natural to the wisest and greatest 
men; and it is a weakness from which 
no good man, only an unprincipled 
fortune-hunter, is exempt. But we 
do not like descriptions of beauty in 
the pass-port style, especially criticisms 
on lady’s noses (p. 283), a subject with 
which Mr. D. is evidently unacquaint- 
ed. He thinks in common with many, 
that a// Grecian noses consist in a long 
straight line, without any renfoncement 
at the junction with the forehead. 
But the noses of Juno, Minerva, 
Venus, Bacchantes, Sileni, Satyrs and 
Fauns are essentially different, though 
— have all the Ceara character, 
as Blumenbach terms the class in which 
are placed European noses. Statuaries 
have also certain measured proportions 
for noses; but nevertheless we have 
seen pretty women with a petit nez, a 
la Roxalane. Littera scripta manet, 
and we are sure that Mr. Danby will 
sooner cancel the page than expose a 
nice woman to scurvy jests. Simply 
slescribe the interesting creatures as 
Madonnas, Venuses, &c. as may best 
suit the portrait. 


a oe 
97. Machin, or the Discovery of Madeira, a 
Poem, in Four Cantos. By James Bird, 
Author of the Vale of Slaughden. vo. 
pp. 102. Warren. 


A ROMANTIC story is told of the 
discovery of the Island of Madeira. It 
is asserted, that in the 14th century, a 
gentleman named Robert Machin, was 

violently attached to a girl of family, 
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called Ann d’Arfet; but the lover be- 
ing inferior in birth and fortune, she 
was forcibly married to a nobleman. 
Machin carried her off under the hopes 
of escaping to France; but all on 
board being ignorant of navigation, 
and a storm coming on, they were 
driven into the main ocean, and after 
thirteen days landed at the before 
unknown island of Madeira. Machin, 
the lady, and some friends, went on 
shore ; Vet their bark being ill-anchor- 
ed, another storm drove her out to 
sea. This additional misfortune so 
afflicted the fair one, that she died soon 
afterwards, and her lover did not long 
survive her. A commemorative cross 
and inscription acquainted with this 
event Juan Gonsalvo Zarco, the Por- 

eze, who is said to have discovered 
this island.—Pref. v—vii. 

Of this anecdote we shall say no 
more, than that such an event might 
have ensued. In the notices of the 
French Manuscripts, more than one 
dissertation has been published, tend- 
ing to show hy palpable inference, that 
on is called the ** New World” and 
the ** Western Islands,” were known 
from all periods, but not occupied or 
claimed. Numerous in Pliny, 
the Arabian Writers, and our Medi- 
zval travellers, lead to this inference, 
for whether they went there or not, 
communication is an extinguisher of 
ignorance. Before the invention of the 
compass, navigation did not much ex- 
ceed coasting; but what is 500 miles 
at sea; and if the Phoenicians, in ma- 
ritime dialect, made Britain, we can in 
corroboration affirm, that our ancestors 
were eternal travellers, and might hold 
intercourse with persons of all nations, 
which nations, of course, found out their 
neighbours. In numerous points the 
question is easily determined. If na- 
tural productions appropriate to pecu- 
liar regions were used by the old clas- 
sicks, the native country was probably 
known; but in exception, as no dia- 
monds have been found at Pompeii, 
only pearls; therefore, when diamonds 
are said in old legions to confer light in 
darkness, the opinion is more bottomed 
on tradition than use. Such is the na- 
tural explication of the wonders of our 
Medizeval travellers. They were igno- 
rant and prejudiced men ; prejudiced by 
the religious habits of their countries. 
They often told what they heard, not 
what they saw; for to tamper with in- 
fidels, whom they could not convert, 
was 
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was a passport to hell ; as if, upon such 
princitdes, is had been no ohend to con- 
verse with ideots 0: fools, in their own 
country; or there was no text, “* To 
whom much is given, &e. &e.”” Our 
limits are too confined for pleading 


our case ; but we venture to think, that 


had printing existed several centuries 
back, we should have found, that the 
miraculous statements of Pliny, and 
the Arabian Nights, would be matters 
of easy explanation in an historical 
though ndt philosophical view ; and 
that the unknown territories would 
have been limited to the discoveries of 
Captains Cook and Parry; almost, if 
not, the only discoverers, whom we 
believe to have existed; for it is not 
the first who discovers, but the first 
who records his discovery, who has the 
merit upon these occasions; for in- 
stance, if Adams and the crew of the 
Bounty had perished before the arrival 
of the American ship, who would 
have known that Pitcairn’s Island had 
been discovered by them? Very pos- 
sibly it was not; and it is the duty of 
authors, to teach unlearning absurd 
affirmations by the suggestion of op- 
posing truisms or probabilities. The 
next point, concerning the history of 
Madeira, is a thing of ignorance in 
another view. From the violent feudal 
habits of a military taste, such as that 
of the Middle Age, the adventure like 
that recorded seems probable. But, 
though incidents of the kind are com- 
mon in all ages and countries, oc- 
curred in the middle zras very seldom 
indeed. There were two ceremonies 
usual; affiancy and matrimony. The 
first ensued at even seven years old 
between the heirs and heiresses of 
noble families, by means of parental 
—— ag" th ae. At = 
age o! , fourteen or fifteen, the 
parties poe Te cohabited ; children 
followed; and the object professedly 
was, to prevent obstructions to prudent 
connections from attachments else- 
where. Where the parents could not 
apportion girls, or Were fastidious, they 
might hang on hand then, as now, and 
so the females might, from natural im- 
pulse, form a connection, and combine 
their ideas with particular persons. 
This early marriage was a very ancient 
rinciple ; see the old translation of 
esiod, in ** Plutarch’s Morals,” (vol. 
IV. p. 258,) as done into English : 
“ Virgins of fourteen signs of ripeness show, 
At a match ’em = more harm they 
ow.” 
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Take too the following sentence of 
Suetonius: ‘* Drusum Pompeiis impu- 
berem amisit, pyro per lusum in sub- 
lime jactato, et hiatu oris excepto 
strangulatum : cui et ante paucos dies 
Jfiliam Sejani despondisset.” Sueton. 
Claud. i. xxvii. Instances occur in 
Smith’s “ Lives of the Berkeleys,” of 
paternity at fourteen and earlier. 

We have gone thus far, because the 
opportunity presented itself. Antiqua- 
rianism is our fort; and though the 
world has a superficial knowledge of 
classital medieval customson particular 
points, it knows very little of; ivate prin- 
— of action ; from which deficien 
of knowledge, the people of those days 
are comparatively stamped as barba- 
rians, and Theophrastus and Aristo- 

— are not a. The loss 
is nothing since the promulgation 
Christianity, philosoptiically Soeaking 
it is a benefit ; but in a literary view 


every thing should be clearly compre- 
hended. . 7 


So much for the story, a very con- 
venient one for Poets and Novelists. As 
to the poetry, Mr. Bird has the highest 
skill in the art, and his lines are occa- 
sionally very fine. He may do much, 
when he has learned completely to dis- 
card common place. The poet has not 
first to choose his metre, but to select a 
stock of individual and sublime or 
beautiful ideas, and then adopt a pre- 
cise, classical, and effective mode of 
expression. These ideas should be 
simple. Among the best poems which 
we have seen for years, are those re- 
cently published by foung Neele. 
They have a true Virgilian precision ; 
and so Byron, Moore, &c. compose. 
Every diamond has its own rays, and 
when set, the whole is a seemte +) my 
without detriment to the individual 
brilliancy of each. But general sur- 
face views make no impression, and 
lessen — powers in common 
opinion, for trite ideas are not more 
precious than water. A culinary blaze 
and gas-light flame are different things. 
We say not this in depreciation of Mr. 
Bird, but only in Busbyism with re- 
ard to a fine fellow of high promise. 

e extract a sweet song. It is Eng- 
lish-Greek ; the old ballad sonneti 


*¢ Oh! Love hath wings on which we fly, 
To breathe in joy’s unclouded sky ! 
And Love hath wings, on which we 
Down to the hopeless of woe! 
Love is a light in sorrow's night, 

It shines with pure and gladdening + = 
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And Love isa flame, which from heaven came, 
A beacon, that shines o’er our earthly way. 


When kindred hearts in rapture meet, 
When e’en their plaintive sighs are sweet, 
Then dwells celestial bliss below, 

Then flies all thought of care or woe! 

Then trip the heurs—o’er summer flowers ; 

Then life glides like a gentle stream. 

Earth yields no bliss so sweet as this, 

Though it sometimes fade like an earthly 
dream. 

The pair inspired by rosy love, 

Foretaste the joys of heaven above ! 

Their hearts are bless’d; and what to them 
Is glittering pomp or costly gem ? 

They rapture breathe! on earth beneath 
They tread a soft enchanted path. 

If o'er che hour the tempest lower, 

They reck not the fate of its bursting wrath. 


Alas! if Love do not reveal 
His warmth, to stamp the marriage seal ; 
Then grief and bitter woe betide 
The wedded lord and hapless bride ; 
Then hope will die, and true Love fly 
Far off, upon his trembling wing ; 
The wither’d breast shall know no rest 
From the scorpion care, and his poison’d 
sting.” P.19. 
This, were the ideas less general, is 
only inferior to Nott’s inimitable Para- 
hrase of the Pervigtlium Veneris, the 
nest love-poem in the world. 


a se 
98. Waddington and Hanbury’s Journal of 
' _ @ Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. 
(Concluded from p. 430.) 

ON the 24th of December Mr. 
Waddington and his party mounted 
their Dongola horses, and took leave 
of the whole rabble of the Camp of 
Ali Pacha, without the slightest regret. 

*¢ We set out in great confusion, without 
any camel, driver, or guide, in pursuit of 
our escort, who were said to be waiting for 
us at Abdoum. For three miles we rode 
S. E. through cultivated ground, and then 
through two miles more of desert, on the 
edge of which is Sannéb, Abdin Casheff’s 
late eneampment. All the ground here is 
eovered with bricks and broken pottery, 
bearing marks of having been the site of an 
ancient city. There are no remains of 
temples, but we were assured that at some 
little distance from the place, there is an 
entire sphinx of red granite, which, how- 
ever, we had the misfortune not to observe ; 
and that near here, when the Nile is low, 
the tops of columns appear above the water. 
At present, the most striking objects pre- 
sented by the ground, were proofs of the 

ofession of its late occupants; many 

ies of animals, chiefly Is, were lying 
scattered about, and so much corn had been 
“=> away in different parts of the plain, 





that we found several women employed in 
aoe it up, and sifting it from the sand. 

ing us approach, and mistaking us for 
soldiers, they implored our mercy and hu- 
manity, in deprecation of the violence which 
they ex to be offered to them.” 


It is generally admitted that the 
country above the second cataract was 
never so depopulated as at present. 
The ancient Ethiopian empire, of which 
Déngola must have formed a very 
flourishing portion, was once powerful 
and celebrated ; though from the faci- 
lity with which the second Ptolem 
seems to have penetrated to Axun, it 
must, in his days, have been greatly 
reduced in consequence. The explo- 
rators of Nero describe themselves to 
have traversed only solitudes, though 
they enumerate more towns of import- 
ance than are to be now found in the 
same country. These solitudes, how- 
ever, were not created (according to 
Pliny) by Petronius, but the conse- 
quence of frequent wars with Egypt ; 
which seem to have been afterwards 
renewed with such success, that it was 
not beneath the dignity of the Romans 
to secure tranquillity to their province, 
by exciting civil dissentions among the 
Ethiopians, and hiring the Noube to 
invade the territories of their more 
constant and active enemy, the Ble- 
myes. With respect to Dongola, Mr. 
Waddington observes, 

*« Above twenty large and well - built 
tombs behind the town; and a 7 of 
houses and castles on the tops of the hills 
about, ~— Dongola to have once been a 
place of importance. About five miles lower 
down the river, I observed a very fine stripe 
of green, at least four or five miles broad, 
extending without visible end into the 
Desert; there are to be seen houses in it at a 
considerable distance from the Nile. The 
pe 5 in its days of populousness, has been 
obliged, no doubt, to this tract, and the 
opposite bank, for its provisions, as its im- 
mediate neighbourhood presents a scene of 
utter barrenness, containing, however, some 
features of grandeur, which are animated by 
the works of other days, every where scat- 
tered about.” 

Christianity seems to have been in- 
troduced into Ethiopia in the beginning 
of the sixth century. The numerous 
ruins of old Churches, entirely built 
of brick, observed by our travellers, 
were probably enctel from the sixth 


to the fourteenth century. ‘The burial 
laces in the neighbourhood of the 
renten, were doubtless those of the 
When Chris- 
tianity 


Christian inhabitants. 
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tianity was supplanted by Mahometan- 
ism, these religious edifices were con- 
verted into Mosques. 


** Our first visit was to the ‘ Church of 
Yesous,’ which has evidently been once a 
monastery, and is now a mosque. While 
we were e€ in the examination of it, 
the two kings met there for religious pur- 
poses; they said with great devotion the 
gee of ‘Pesce and Faith, on a spot that 

ad originally been consecrated to the wor- 
ship of Christ. 

“* We ascended four or five staircases, of 
nine or ten steps each, to a small square 
room, of which the roof is supported by 
four stone pillars, about ten feet high; a 
recess opposite the entrance, which has 
been, probably, the altar, proves it to have 
been the Chapel of the Convent; there are 
two or three little chambers round about 
the Chapel, and a kind of arch on the roof 
of the outside. The building is chiefly of 
mud, and much the largest in the city, as 
well as the most conspicuous from the river. 

«* About two hundred yards N. W. of 
the Convent, are the bases: (or perhaps the 
tops, for there is much sand heaped there) 
of five small pillars, the two largest are 
twenty inches in diameter; and near them 
are two lesser, level with the surface of the 
ground. Some of these are of red, and 
others of grey granite; they seem placed 
without any regularity; a capital, now re- 
duced to a grinding-stone, with the cross 
sculptured upon it, is lying near. In about 
two hundred yards more, in a direction pa- 
rallel to the Nile, are two grey granite pil- 
lars of rather larger diameter, one of which 
is standing, and the other thrown down. 
Another capital or pedestal, lies on the 
spot, ornamented also with the cross, and 
like the rest of these uninteresting remains 
of the age, probably, of Justinian. 

At Handech, the Southern boun- 
dary of the kingdom of the Mame- 
louks, an old Church was discovered, 
and also a burial-ground extending 
about a mile and a half along the edge 
of the desert. Farther onwards were 
observed two old oe on the 
tops of the rocks, which had the ap- 
pearance of a Christian edifice. Not 
only the ruins of old Churches appear- 
ed, but several Saints’ tombs, which 
incontestibly prove the prevalence of 
Christianity at the period justalluded to. 

‘Iu nine miles, after having already 
passed one Church, we reached a second, 
surrounded by graves, and soon after an old 
village, by the road-side; and, in eleven 
miles, a very large ruined town,- partly in- 
habited, with a burial-ground. Some of 
the graves have, at their head and foot, a 
small pyrimidal construction of mud and 
brick ; and on the North of the town is a 


brick Church, and three or four of the 
same kind cut in the solid rock about it; 
the roof had fallen in, except a part of the 
Cupola.” 
_ The following remarks convey much 
information aeapeoting, the government 
and domestic policy of the petty states 
existing along the banks of the Nile, 
previous to the conquests of Ali Pacha: 
** These petty Princes, who, under the 
titles of Sheik, Casheff, Mek or Malek, 
have so long sed and divided the banks 
of the Nile from Assouan to Senaar, seem 
not to have been entirely despotic ; and pro- 
fess to consider themselves as placed in that 
situation by the will of God, to administer 
the justice of the Koran :—the only law, as 
it is the only learning of Mahommetans. 
For murder, the king may punish with in- 
stant death ; for theft, he only power 
to beat the culprit, though it would seem 
that his life is forfeited by @ repetition of 
the offence. There is no gradation of pu- 
nishment : mutilation, branding, or banish- 
ment, are not heard of; nor is there any 
thing intermediate between the nabboot and 
death, The laws for securing the property 
of the subject seem to have bees much less 
definite ; nor could we ever get any clear 
account of them:—for the protection of 
travellers, certainly none existed. When 
we have observed the curiosity with which 
Malek Tombol and his soldiers regarded, 
even handled some of our property, and the 
avidity they displayed to possess all, even to 
our clothes, we a often congratulated 
ourselves on the protection afforded us by 
the name of Mahommed Ali, and the vici- 
nity of his armies; without which, I do 
not believe that any attempt to explore these 
countries could have been successful.” . 


When journeying close by the Nile, 
Mr. Waddington shot at a crocodile 
lying on a sand-bank in the river, and 
was assur¢l by a number of spectators 
that the ball struck him ; however, he 
retired very quietly into the water, and 
they saw no more of him :— 


«« Mr. Hanbury was afterwards more suc- 
cessful. We were floating down the river 
one morning, within sight of Koum Ombos, 
when we observed a crocodile within fift 
yards of us. He instantly fired, and ce | 
it in the side ; the monster crawled into the 
water, and then almost immediately on shore 
again. In the mean time, we brought the 
boat as near as we could, and the sailors 
landed with shouts after him; as they a 
proach, he escapes once more into the 
water. The three boldest of them (two 
Nubians and an Arab) leap in after him ; 
they soon discover him, and continue to 
elude his attempts to seize them, till one 
of the Nubians succeeds in finding his tail, 
and so drags him on shore. They then 
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beat him with a hammer on the head, and a 
eres was fired into his neck ; all which 


e answered by groans and cries, till, 
after a long continuance of such treatment, 
he at last died. bene ag of skinning 
was then begun ; after taking the 


greater of the flesh on board with 
them, they left the rest to the hawks and 
vultures, of which ace a - 
collecting on a nei i - It 
proved to be a Sanaies Gnd not more than 
ten feet long, though full-grown, and old. 
There were several balls in the body, which 
it had received from the _— i * different 
times, and some evidently very long ago ; 
they were generally small, but there was a 
very one towards the tail. The fatal 
one, which —_ wees = the common 
English my friend, passed quite 
through tate lodged in the skin on 
the other side; and I am quite sure that 
any part of the scales, except perhaps those 
just on the top of the back, is penetrable by 
ball at sixty yards, though the wound may 
not always be mortal. re was a male 
near, who came to the spot immediately 
after we had left it, to seek his companion. 
We were surprised to find in its intestine 
about two hundred stones, one or two of 
which were not less than a pigeon’s egg. 
It had a large tongue, of which the tip was 
fastened to the roof of the mouth, four 
toes or claws on the fore feet, and five on 
the hinder, con to ancient opinion, as 
exemplified in the Vatican, where are two 
sculptured crocodiles, of which neither has 
any tongue, and the one five, and the other 
six claws, on the hind feet as well as the 
fore. I have given these details, because, 
I believe, we are the only Egyptian travellers 
who ever had the fortune to witness the 
scene described by them.” 

We regret that our limits do not 
permit us to notice many curious inci- 
dents recorded by our travellers in ya 
ceeding along the banks of the Nile. 
We shall now close with the following 
brief account of our Travellers’ happy 
return, after experiencing the innu- 
merable dangers of traversing the un- 
known regions of Africa. 

*¢ Strange reports respecting us had been 
spread and believed during our absence ; 
some related to our valour in the battles of 
Korti and Dager, and the honours we re- 
ceived from the Pasha in consequence; that 
which had excited most interest was, that 
in one excavation, we had found seven 
camels’ load of gold*. 

* <¢ Another rumour, which added two 
pieces of cannon to our discoveries, had a 
singular origin. Amiro once mentioned to 
us, that among the ruins at Say, he had 
found a small cannon, probably brought up 
there by the troops of Sultan Selym, when 
they conquered that country.” 
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his wife and child .” How- 
ever, he had found Chow sath So bis Teturn, 
and allowed that the adventure had turned 
out for his good. 

** One evening an Aga had arrived from 
the army, bearing the ears of the Shegy’a, 
and, in spite of remonstrances, had selected 
our boat as most worthy to convey his ho- 
nourable person and c’ to Cairo; how- 
ever Bedoui set sail in night, and lay 
hid till the storm was errs 

** At last that faithful Captain, begin- 
ning to be seriously anxious about our 
safety, had consulted a Necromancer respect- 
ing us; he received for answer ‘ that we 
were only detained by the illness of one of 
our » and should shortly be here.’ 
The Necromancer’s predictions were hap- 
pily fulfilled, we found letters with good 
news from below; and as our sailors were 
repeatedly assuring us that ‘ the day of our 
return was a white day for them,’ it would 
be ungrateful not to confess that it was a 
white day for us also.” 


—@— 

99. ides Althorpiane ; or an Account of 
the Mansion, Books, and Pictures, at Al- 
thorp, the Residence of George Johu Earl 
Spencer, K. G.- To which is added, a 

to the Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S. A. 
Librarian to his Lordship. 2 vols, Impe- 
rial Octavo. te my 
IN a new, and perhaps in a more 
generally interesting light, is the 
amiable Author of these volumes now 
brought before the public; for, while 

Bibliography is costinad to those whose 

talents, education, and genius, lead 

them to such pursuits, the history of a 

noble House, and the subject of tradi- 

tional genealogy and anecdotical me- 
moir, entertain and delight every one. 

** We are not satisfied,” says an accu- 

rate observer of human nature, and 

one of the most excellent of modern 
biographers, ‘ by having learned who 
purchased this estate, or who built 
that mansion ; but we love to enquire 
by whom the one was afterwards in- 
creased or diminished, and by whom 
the other was adorned or dilapidated. 
In the gallery of portraits, we seek 
through succeeding generations for 
traces of resemblance to the features of 
the common ancestor, and listen with 
pleasure to those characteristic circum- 
stances in the traditional tales of the 
ancient servant or neighbour, which 
in a manner revive him in his distant 

posterity.” That this assertion is a 

true one, a very slight degree of expe- 
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rience will prove; and if it be ad- 
mitted, then will works of the nature 
of that now under consideration, be 
the delight not only of Historians, 
Scholars, or Antiquaries, but also of 
those who prefer entertainment to in- 
struction. ith all this knowledge, 
it is however singular, that so few 
books of such a class have nme of 
lished in England :—the Aides Wal- 
poliane = laced at the head of 
them ; for the History of the House of 
Yvery (by the way, almost the rarest 
of gen ical works), the History of 
the Greville Family, the delightful 
History of the Cesars, &c. &c. are all 
rather confined to biographical pedi- 
grees, than constructed upon that broad 
plan which aims at general gratifica- 
tion. The time is (and we 
should be unfeignedly thankful that it 
is so), when he who wrote and he 
that read an instructive volume, sat 
down with the resolution of being 
dull together ; when language was fet- 
tered without becoming more pure, 
and thought was repressed without 
our compositions being made more 
natural. Like the old style of stage 
declamation being exchanged for act- 
ing, that cold and inanimate fashion 
of writing is abandoned for an elegant 
and feeling species of expression ; so 
that whatever subject is treated of, there 
is liveliness in description, truth in 
detail, and learning, like a prime 
mover, influencing the whole. Such 
is, in general, the character of Mr. 
Dibdin’s writings, even when he has 
been dilating upon the contents and 
characters of Olde Bokes, which to 
the uninitiated have nothing very pre- 
possessing in their appearance; but 
when he has pay J c _— — 
of topography, or history, or biogra 

to ag then that the sadient 
metal shines, it is then that his talents 
for description are brought into action ; 
he comes forward in a fresh style of 
writing, and he who a moment before 
was immersed in ancient tomes and 
learned dust, shews himself to be an 
ardent lover of nature, and conversant 
with life both in the past and the pre- 
sentages. That thischaracter is faithful, 
the reader of the ‘‘ Bibliographical De- 
cameron,” and the more recent ‘* Tour” 
can bear witness ;—they are, indeed, 
full of variety for all dispositions, like 
Izaac Walton’s definition of Fuller's 
Church History; there are shades in 
them for the warm, and sunshine for 
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those of a cold constitution, and with 
youthful readers the facetious parts 
will make the serious more table ; 
while some reverend old readers might 
fancy themselves as in a flower-garden, 
or one full of evergreens. 

It was the recommendation of an 
eminent old divine, and oh! hints of 
this kind from the lips of Experience 
are the very master-keys of human 
nature, that in discourses Logic should 
come before Rhetoric, that Reason 
may be satisfied before the Passions 
are awakened. Now upon this plan 
have we p » inasmuch as we 
have endeavoured to prove, that the 
subject of the present volumes is cal- 
culated generally to amuse, and that 
Mr. Dibdin is excellently qualified to 
write them. Having thus then exe- 
cuted the part of the advocate, “ which 
would look blushing in a man’s own 
mouth,”’ we shall now bring forward 
the Author himself, that the rhetorical 
or more elegant part may be all his 
own. 

The “ des Althorpianz” naturally 
form themselves into three divisions : 
first, the history of the Family of the 
Spencers; secondly, the history of the 

ansion of the Spencers ; and thirdly, 
some Bibliographical noticegconcern- 
ing the Spencer Library; and under 
these heads, we shall proceed to consi- 
der, to analyse, and to describe the 
present volumes. Mr. Dibdin com- 
mences his genealogical history of the 
Spencers with the grant of the estate 
of Althorp to John Spencer, Esq. by 
King Henry VIII. in 1508, and 1512, 
and refers to tht pages of Baronages 
and County Histories, for the ancient 
pedigree of the family; but as this is 
certainly an important introduction to 
the present division of our review, “‘ a 
short breviate of the contents thereof,”’ 
as John Bunyan saith, “ take here as 
follows.” 

Although some have doubted the 
connection of the present Spencers 
with the Barons of the time of Wil- 
liam the First, yet it is usually be- 
lieved that Robert, the brother of Urso 
de Abetot, Sheriff of Worcestershire, 
first bore the surname in the year 1083, 
in consequence of holding the office of 
Despencer or Steward to the above- 
mentioned Sovereign. From him, the 


name and duty continued to descend 
through William, who was steward 
to Henry the First; Thurstan; Al- 
maric, who was in arms against ae 


ohn 











John in 1216; and Hugh, who in-1259, 
was opposed to Henry the Third. He 
was succeeded by the two haughty and 
unfortunate favourites of Edward the 
Second, Hugh Spencer, senior and 
junior. After their most cruel execu- 
tions, in 1328-9, Hugh, the son of the 
younger Spencer, received the estates 
of his mother in the Counties of Wor- 
cester and Gloucester; and from 1338 
until 1349, he sat in the Parliaments 
of Edward the Third. Edward, the 
brother of the last Hugh, became his 
heir, and subsequently that of his 
sister-in-law Elizabeth de Montacute ; 
and he was succeeded by his son Tho- 
mas, who in 1397, was created by 
Richard the Second, Earl of Glouces- 
ter. Mr. Dibdin, when speaking of 
Althorp, in the notes to his Biblio- 

aphical Decameron, vol. iii. p. 389, 
Tenth Day, has the following passage 
concerning this nebleman : 

<* Yet know, cultivator of bibliomaniacal 
antiquities, that the name of Spencer or 
Despencer (formerly the same), is far from 
being green in the annals of book-collect- 
ing: for, in th’ auncient time, Hugh De- 
spencer had a son, Thomas Earl of Glouces- 
ter; who in 21 Richard II. (1397), by pe- 
tition in Parliament, obtained the revocation 
of the judgement of exile against his great- 
grandfather, Hugh Le Despencer. In this 
petition it is stated (inter alia) that he, the 
said Hugh, had at that time, plate, jewels, 
and ready money, better than 10,0002. 
xxxvi sacks of wool, and a library of bokes.” 
Rot. Parl. 21 Ric. Il. No. 35-60. 

In 1399, when Richard resigned 
the crown of England to Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Thomas Le Despencer 
was formally concerned in his deposi- 
tion; but he afterwards returned to 
the cause of the exiled king, for which 
he was beheaded by the populace in 
the market-place at Bristol, on the 
16th of January, 1399-1400. His 
issue by Constance, daughter of Ed- 
mund of Langley, Duke of York, were 
Richard, «vho died young, at Merton 
near London, October 7th, 1474; 
Elizabeth, who also died young; and 
Isabel, who married into he family of 
Beauchamp, then Earls of Warwick. 
Henry Spencer, who filled the See of 
Norwich from 1370 until 1406, and 
who so valiantly repulsed the rebellious 
rout of Straw and Tyler in the “* Hurl- 
ing times,”’ was doubtless of a younger 


branch of this family; although Sir 
William Dugdale never notices the 
connection. 

Such may be called a sketch of 
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- 
the first line of the Spencer family ; 
and the second commences. with the 
acquisition of their principal estates 
in Northamptonshire, by Sir John 
Spencer, in 1508. From this Sir 
John, who had added to his pro- 
perty that of Wormleighton in War- 
wickshire, descended Robert Spencer, 
who on the 2ist of July, 1603, was 
made the first Baron Spencer of Worm- 
leighton, by King James I., and the 
ceremonies of his creation were per- 
formed at Hampton Court. The caliee 
of the Spencer portraits given in the 
present work, is that of Sir John Spen- 
cer, Knight, the father of the first 
Baron, taken in the year 1590, at the 
age of 57; and it is a fine effective 
line-engraving by yee, oe The 
time is now arrived, when Mr. Dibdin 
shall speak for himself in the following 
delineation of Baron Robert Spencer, 
which is succeeded by a portrait of 
him habited in his robes, engraved by 
Mr. W. Skelton. 

“« The character of the first Lord Spen- 
cer,” says the Author of these volumes, 
** is handed down to us by historians of un- 
questionable veracity, as almost destitute of 
a blemish. His habits were those of a re- 
tired man; yet abroad, and in the senate, 
when occasion offered, he knew how to as- 
sume what was due to the dignity of his 
station. Like the old Roman dictator from 
his farm (says Wilson), Spencer made the 
countrey a vertuous court, where his fields 
and flocks, brought him more calm and 
happy contentment, than the various and 
mutable dispensations of a court can contri- 
bute: and when he was called to the Senate, 
was more vigilant to keep the people’s 
liberties from being a prey to the incroach- 
ing power of monarchy, than his harmless 
and tender lambs from foxes and ravenous 
creatures.” P. xvii. 

*¢ The remainder of the life of this vir- 
tuous nobleman was devoted to his Senato- 
rial duties and rural occupations. He was 
a great defender of the rights of the people 
against the encroachment of the kingly pre- 
rogative ; and was once sharply reprimanded 
by his - patron as being the chief pro- 
moter of a petition respecting the injury 
arising from certain titles and dignities of 
Scotland and Ireland. (Consult Collins, 
vol. i. p. 392.) From the year 1624 to the 
time of his death, ‘ he was in most com- 
mittees on public affairs, a constant promo- 
ter and maintainer of the manufactories, 
trades, and liberties of the realm, an opposer 
of all grants, monopolies, or other indiscreet 
practices: and finally, was seasoned with a 
just tincture of all public and private virtues. 
He died in 1627, aher having been a widower 


thirty years’.” P, xxii. 


John, 
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John, the eldest son of Lord od 
cer, having died in his father’s life- 
time, William his second son succeed- 
‘ed to the title ; and he was .succeeded 
by his son Henry, whose worth pro- 
duces the following elegant eulogium 
from Mr. Dibdin: 

« I return to the personal history of the 
proprietors of Althorp ; and, at the mention 
of the third Lord Spencer, first Earl of 
Sunderland, can hardly help exclaiming, in 
the language of his great contemporary, 


Milton, 
*©O fairest flower! no sooner blown but 
blasted, 
* * * . * 
Summer’s chief honour.’ 


«* The widely-extended reputation of the 
Spencers, added to the shini rsonal 
virtues of Henry, eldest son of the ye 
whom we have just consigned to their 
splendid tomb, was deemed amply sufficient 
by Charles to call up the family to the rank 
of an Earldom. Beaty was the first of 
that family to receive the title of the Earl 
of Sunderland. His career was short but 
glorious. Every thing that belongs to him 
seems to bear the stamp of splendid ro- 
mance. His early and ilfustrious marriage 
with Dorothy Sidney, daughter of the second 
Earl of Leicester, which was celebrated 
amidst the classic groves of Penshurst, 
when the bride and bridegroom had each 
scarcely attained their nineteenth year :—the 
beauty and celebrity of the bride :—the 
warmth and constancy of their attachment: 
—the close attendance of Lord Spencer in 
Parliament, on his coming of age :—the 
part which he chose in the unhappy times, 
wherein his lot was cast :—his first bias to- 
wards the popular side, and his subsequent 
and unalterable attachment to his Sovereign, 
to whose cause his heart, hands, and pro- 
perty were devoted without limit or re- 
straint—his zeal, his courage, his genero- 
sity as a soldier, and above all, his death 
(which, says Burke, ‘ canonises and sanc- 
tifies a character’) at the fatal battle of 
Newbury, when the deceased was only 
twenty-three years of age—these and very 
much more of which there is no room for 
insertion, have thrown a halo of glory round 
the head of the first Earl of Sunderland.” 
P. xxvi. 

Where language like this can be 
used with truth, as it doubtlessly is in 
the present instance, it isa patent of 
nehitieg ba itself; and if the work 
contained not another word, here are 

ient to place it high ia that class 
of writing, in which delineation of 
character is at once 2 rpm and ad- 
mirable. A fine stippled portrait of 
this excellent man follows, engraved 
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by our old friend Edward Boequet. 
bert, the son of Henry, was the 
second Earl of Sunderland ; he died in 
170%, and in p. xxxvi. his character, 
like all those in the volume, is. well 
and powerfully drawn ; as is also that 
of his Countess, on p. xiii. the length 
of which prevents us from extractin 
it. A very beautiful aon portrait 
of her, by the venerable C. Picart, 
concludes her memoir; and the life of 
Charles, third -Earl of Sunderland, 
succeeds, who married Anne, second 
daughter of the celebrated John Duke 
of Marlborough, of whom a very rich 
rtrait is inserted, in which Mr. 
orthington exhibits such a manifest 
improvement, that it would scarcely 
appear like his engraving. In 1744, 
Sarah the Duchess of ) te 
died ; and as it had been arranged at 
the marriage of the before-mentioned 
Charles into her family, that if his 
prea sou became ny af pecnign 
rough, his youngest shou ess the 
Sunderland roperty, her eae rand. 
son, John Spencer, was her Grace’s 
favourite. He married Georgiana Ca- 
rolina, third daughter of the first Earl 
Granville; the son of this marriage 
was created Viscount Althorp and Earl 
Spencer, and he was succeeded by his 
son George John, the second and pre- 
sent possessor of those titles. Of all 
the many beautiful portraits which 
adorn these volumes, that of his Lord- 
ship, after Phillips’s picture, is the 
xtianAsov, both in beauty of engraving, 
and interest. For likeness it is so 
faithful, that it will not fail of recalling 
him, whom every one that has ever 
heard of will exalt as the Mzcenas of 
Britain, of whom every one that has 
enjoyed his munificent patronage, and 
the Author of these volumes in parti- 
cular, should say with the Mantuan poet, 


* Namque erit ille mihi Deus : illius aram 
Szepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus.” 


Such then is a rapid review of our 
first division of the Atdes Althorpianz ; 
and although we would fain have given 
some descriptive passages, yet in didac- 
tic or moral ones, an author writes 
from his own mind, or if he quote, it 
is, as Selden observes, for ‘‘ the sake 
of a free expression.” The length of 
these passa was, however, another 
reason for their not being selected, and 
a better is, that we would wish the 
reader to turn to the book itself, to enjoy 

e 
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the biographical part; for fame has 
re that the noble Countess of 
this title aided with her own delight- 
ful talents that peculiar portion of the 
work. Another division of these vo- 
lumes will be considered next month, 
and we shall reserve our sentiments 
of the work itself, until we have laid 
the whole of the contents of it before 
the publick. 


— 

100. Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, 
of Bristol and its Neighbourhood. By the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, M.A. Partl. 4to. 
Gutch, Bristol ; Nichols & Son, London. 


[Reviewed by a Correspondent.] 
THE appearance of a History of 


Bristol, at once authentic in_ its 
facts, classical in its composition, dis- 
criminative in its views and descrip- 
tions, and solid in its conjectures and 
arguments, has been a desideratum ac- 
know by all who have an interest 
in that city, either from its being their 
 natale solum” (a very powe 
fluence with ourselves), or from other 
connections. We may now safely 
congratulate them and the lovers of our 
National antiquities and topography, 
upon the appearance of the First Fasci- 
culus of the ** Memoirs of Bristol and its 
neighbourhood ;” and upon the assur- 
ance, that the remainder, having been 
long compiled after the wise Horatian 
maxim (nonum prematur in annum), 
will succeed, in an early series. This 
circumstance is peculiarly gratifyin 
to those who, having known Bristo 
during the last fifty years, with a limit- 
ed prospect of life, may reasonably 
calculate upon the full satisfaction of a 
curiosity respecting it, which they had 
cherished for so long a period. A co- 
ious prospectus of this able work has 
n very fully given in the Bristol 
Journals. We shall therefore advert 
to the plan generally, with a slight 
remark on what appears to be novel or 
interesting, in a higher degree. 

Mr. Seyer commences with the 
aboriginal period, then that of the 
Roman empire. There is certainly 
much new and ingenious reasoning 
upon the pretensions of Bristol to a 
Roman foundation, and a superior 
classification of coins, found there: 
We sometimes forget that the Romans 
had full ession of Britain during 
400 years, which allowed not only 
ample time for the converting of mili- 
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tary stations into cities, but of the re- 
moval of the cities themselves to adja- 
cent sites. The Saxon period then 
follows, in which the actual presence 
of St. Augustine and his disciple Jor- 
dan, and the-first preaching Christi- 
anity to this part of Britain, on the 
spot now called Coll n, is a very 
‘ingenious approves of Bede’s history, 
which supplies sufficient evidence of 
that memorable fact. Augustine’s 
oak, which subsequent writers had con- 
sidered as having grown in the county 
of Worcester, by the extended trans- 
lation of the ‘Regio Wiciorum,” 
may be placed, with more accuracy, 
upon the confines of Gloucestershire, 
which are included within that dis- 
trict. The Danes made their first in- 
vasion of the West in 1001, and soon 
afterwards became masters of Bristow ; 
and it must have been no inconsider- 
able town at that time, because Canute 
established a mint there. 

We anticipate an increased satisfac- 
tion in the promised account of the 
Norman era; the Castle, the Burgh, 
and of every memorable place or fact 
which the modern city has been con- 
nected with, or composed of, down to 
the present century. Here those 
events were transacted which decided 
the fate of the Crown, in the reigns of 
Stephen, Edward, and Richard II. 
It is a circumstance which will be 
<r proved, that Bristol is a soil 
which has been productive of eminent 
talent, in a greater proportion than any 
other town in En fand, London only 
excepted. The bi raphy of these 
celebrated men will throw a splendid 
light on the History of Bristol, and 
many fixed stars in its horizon will be 
pointed out to us, through which the 
meteor Chatterton flitted his short but 
useless day. The lovers of Gothic 
architecture will be gratified and in- 
formed by accurate investigations of 
the cate fine specimens which 
still remain, and likewise of those of 
which can now be traced in their sites 
only, hallowed indications of the piety 
ref skill of our ancestors. 

There cah be but one opinion con- 
cerning the graphic illustrations of Mr. 
Barrett's book. ‘Those now presented 
to us are equally creditable to the libe- 
rality of the gentlemen of the corpora- 
tion, the taste and judgment with 
which they have been selected, and the 


excellence of the artistsemployed. 9B. 
101. Le 
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101. La Chasse Royale,'a Divertimento 

the Piano Forte, with an 

for the Flute, ad libitum, composed and 

dedicated to Miss Hoffman. By C. Ar- 

nould. Walker. 

MUSICK is a language, and like a 
language it has its different styles. 
The novelty which we here announce 
requires, first of all, a little variation in 
the plan, and in the whole, somethin 
moderately difficult, pleasing, an 
agreeable to the ear of the connoisseur 
and the non-connoisseur. The Au- 
thor, who appears to have been form- 


ed in a g school, seems to us to 
have fulfilled the above-mentioned 
conditions. The piece begins by an 


Andante in C. which is not deficient 
in grace, and which is terminated by a 
rest in G. serving as an introduction 
to the ** Chasse” in C. very well cha- 
racterized, including a minor in A. 
which reconducts us to the major, 
after which comes a feint final, follow- 
ed by several sudden modulations, well 
managed and well connected, and 
blended with two minors in E. and 
in A. the slow movement of which 
forms an agreeable contrast to that of 
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the ‘* Chasse,” which. being resumed 
again, terminates the whole piece. 
This uction ts to us to be 
capable of pleasing and exercising the 
young pupil at the same time. 


—@— 
102. A Series of Etchings, illustrative of, 
and forming a Acquisition to 


Faulkner's ‘* History and Antiquities of 
Kensington,” dedicated, by permission, to 
the King. By Robert Banks. Nichols 
and Son. 

THESE spirited Etchings, ten in 
number, form the first series of this 
work, which is to be completed in a 
second part. It is printed on paper to 
match Smith's ‘* Antiquities of West. 
minster.” The views of buildings 
and monuments are well engraved, and 
will form a most valuable acquisition 
to the topographical collections of the 
county of Middlesex in general, as 
well as to the History of Kensington, 
which it is intended to illustrate. We 
heartily wish that the sale of this li- 
vraison may enable the ingenious artist 
to proceed, without delay, in the com- 
pletion of his plan. 





103. The Res Literarie is now completed 
with the termination of the sd volume, unless 
a Supplement, containing a fuller Index, and 
a few Addenda et Corrigenda, should here- 
after be deemed necessary. It is a Biblio- 
graphical and Critical Miscellany. Its main 
object is Italian literature; and the Latin 
writers of Italy of the middle ages, such as 
Pontanus, Titus, and Hercules Strozzi, 
Flamminius, Sannazarius, &c. The bib- 
liography of Italian poetry is very extensive, 
and contains many notices of rare volumes, 
several of which have i the r h 
even of the best Italian bibliographers. But 
French literature and Genevan literature 
have also in the third volume their share 
of attention. The three volumes contain 
nearly 250 articles. Pan ov a 
fined to 75 copies, of which only « portion 
has been sent to England (to Mr. Triphook). 
The first volume was printed at Naples in 
Sept.—Dec. 1820; second at Rome, 
Jan.—March, 1821; the third at Geneva, 
May, 1821—April, 1822. The third vo- 
lume exceeds in size the other two, having 
600 s and upwards. 
same author (Sir Egerton Brydges) 
has printed at Geneva, a Miscellaneous Vo- 
lume of Criticism and Fragments, called The 
Anti-Critic, of which the impresison is also 
confined to 75 copies. ' ‘ 

Whatever value any psn, bang issued 
from this author's pen may have had, it can 


hardly be supposed that the effects of hastily ’ 





advancing age in enlarging his experience 
and mellowing his sentiments, can be disad- 
vantageous. It would be strange, indeed, if 
a residence of some years upon the Conti- 
nent, with a mind and a pen never idle, 
should have added nothing to his stores, to 
his taste, or his judgment. 





104. Mr. J.Srorer has produced a neat 
edition of the Rural Walks of Cowper. It is 
embellished with fifteen engravings, being a 
series of views near Olney, Bucks. They 
admirably illustrate the beautiful scenery 
described in Cowper’s poems. The views 
are accompanied with descriptive sketches, 
judiciously interspersed with a variety of 
poetical extracts. The work reflects consi- 
derable credit on this ingenious artist. 

105. Signor SantaGnetvo, author of Diego 
di vile, has published an Italian ro- 
mance in his native entitled Lo 
Zingaro. It will afford a treat to those who 
admire the intrigue, mystery, and supersti- 
tion pony esevtes with Italian works 
of fiction. e scene is laid at the village 
of Montalbano, and the characters of the 
piece are well supported. The language is 
pare, and sometimes elegant, and the work 
may be safely recommended to young ladies 
who are anxious to improve themselves in 
the Italian language; but not to those who 
read for the attainment of more useful 
information. 

106. 
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106. We had before occasion to speak of the 
meritorious Discourses of the Rev. Grorcr 
Hucues, of Walthamstow. See vol. xc. ii. 
336. We consider the volume of Addi- 
tional Sermons as an improvement u 
the former, and sincerely think that Me. 
Hughes is an elegant sermon-writer. 


107. A Series of Views illustrative of the 
Island of St.Helena ; in which the picturesque 
scenery, craggy precipices, cultivated vales, 
and public buildings, which have rendered 
that distant spot worthy such general atten- 


tutus a pourtrayed, drawn on the 
spot AMES WATHEN, Esq. is a pleasing 
and appropriate sequel to t entertaining 
** Voyage to Madras and China,” reviewed 
in our vol. Ixxxiv. ii. 248; and the more 
80, as it is accompanied with a good Portrait 
of this ingenious and enterprizing Traveller. 





108. The India Cabinet Opened, will be 
found to contain some instructive lessons on 
the first rudiments of science in its various 
branches, forming at the same time a pleas- 
ing and interesting narrative. 


Several recent Publications, which are unavoidably postponed, will appear in our 
Supplementary Number. 
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Camsrivce, May 31.—On Wednesday 
last the Members of the Senate assembled 
to elect a Professor of Mineralogy, in the 
room of the late Dr. E.D.Clarke. J. S. 
Henslow, Esq. M.A. and the Rev. Francis 
Lunn, M. A. of St. John’s College, were 
nominated by the Heads of Houses. Before 
the scrutiny commenced, a protest was pre- 
sented by two Members of the Senate 

inst the mode of election by nomination, 
and the Rev. Thomas Jephson, B. D., of 
St. John’s College, was proposed as a third 
candidate. A large majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate are understood to have 
tendered their votes for his election. At 
the termination of the poll, the votes so 
tendered were not read over by the Proctor, 
and Mr. Henslow was declared duly elected. 
We understand that a great number of the 
Members of the Senate intend to institute 
proceedings in a higher Court, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a decision on this import- 
ant question. 

Camanince, Friday, June7.—The Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal for the best English 
poem by a resident Under-Graduate, was 
esterday adjudged to Mr. John Henry 
B ight, of St. John’s College—subject 
«¢ Palmyra,” 

CamarincE, June8.—The names of those 
candidates who, at the close of the Pub- 
lic Examinations this Term, were admitted 
te He public examiners into the first 

of ‘* Litere Humaniores” and ‘ Dis- 
ciplinzs Mathematice et Physice”’ respec- 
tively, according to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment in each class prescribed by the statute, 
stand as follow :— 

In the First Class of Litere Humaniores 
—Abbot, Hon. P. H. Christ Church ; 
Campbell, J. Balliol; Denison, E. Oriel ; 
Greswell, R. Worcester; Lloyd, J. He 
Queen’s; Perceval, D. M. Christ Church ; 
Pusey, E. B. Christ Church; Stone, W. 
Brazen Nose. 

In the First Class of Discip. Mathemat. et 
Phys.—Abbot, P. H. Christ Church; Bo- 
sanquet, S.R. Christ Church; Greswell, R. 
Worcester; Lloyd, J.H. Queen’s. 


Oxrorp, June 19.—The Heads of Houses, 
the young Nobility of the University, and a 
long train of Academical Dignitaries, met the 
Vice-Chancellor in the hall of Pembrcke 
College, and thence proceeded to the 
theatre, when the following personages 
were severally admitted to the honorary de- 
gree of D.C. L. :— 

Sir John Croft, of Cowling-hall, York- 
shire, Bart. Knight of the Portuguese Order 
of the Sword, F.R.S. 

Richard Heber, of Hodnett, Shropshire, 
Esq. M. A. of Brazenose, and M. P. for the 
University. 

Lieut.-Gen. Wood. . 

William Owen Pugh, of Nantglyn, Den- 
bighshire, F. A. S. ¥ ™ 

John Scandrett Harford, Esq. of Blais 
Castle, Gloucestershire. 

They were introduced to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor by Dr. Joseph Phillimore, M. P. and 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, who with 
his usual fulness of tone and energy of man- 
ner, commented, in classical Latinity, on 
the merits of each, but more especially 
Fouring the full of -panegyrick .on Mr. 

eber, and lauding with a fond enthusiasm, 
and under the kindling impulse of friendship, 
his honorable devotion toliterature, his muni- 
ficent spirit, his kind and companionable qua- 
lities, the familiar circulation which the opu- 
lence of his mental acquirements, in conjunc- 
tion with the most graceful and agreeable 
manners, had procured for him amongst the 
wise and honoured of the land, the rich 
resources of his library, and the unstinted 
generosity with which he imparted a know- 
—— of its resources to all who wish to see 
and consult them. 

The Oration in commemoration of all the 
Benefactors to the University was then de- 
livered by the Public Orator, the Rev. W. 
Crowe, LL.B. ; after which the Essays, to 
which the Chancellor's prizes had been 
awarded, were recited in the following 
order : 

Latin Essay.—** An, re vera preevaluerit 
apud Eruditiores Antiquorum Polytheis- 
mus,” by Mr. J. B. Ottley, of Oriel se 

aten 
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Latin Verse-—* Alpes ab Annibale supe- 
rate,” by Mr. F. Curzon, of Brazenose. 

English -—** On the Study of Moral 
Evidence,” by Mr. W. A. Shirley, of New 


College. 

Sir Rooter Newnicate’s Paize—English 
Mr. A. Barber, of 
Wadham College. 

The Prince and Princess of Denmark 
were present at the theatre, and were rap- 
turously Seats jar Fitton 

Ready for " 

The Hundred of Mere. By Sir Ricnarp 
Cour Hoars, Bart. being the First Portion 
of a History of Modern Wilts. 

The First Part of Mr. Baxer’s History 
and Antiquities of the County of North- 
ampton, containing the Hundreds of Spelho, 
Newbottle Grove, and part of Fawsley. 

Travels into the Arkansa Territory in 
America, with occasional obsérvations on 
the manners of a a! my 

a Map and other Engravings. By Tuo- 
_ a te ah a re 

An Analytical Investigation of the Scri 
tural Chine of the Devil, and a similer 
Inquiry into the meaning of the terms Sheol, 
Hades, and Gehenna, as used by the 
Scripture Writers. By the Rev. Russe. 
Scott, of Portsmouth. 

An Essay on the Scripture Doctrines of 
Adultery and Divorce ; and on the Criminal 
Character and Punishment of Adultery by the 
ancient laws of England and other countries. 
Being a Subject proposed for Investigation 
b the Society for promoting Christian 
Kaowl in the Diocese of St. David's, 
and to which that Society awarded its Pre- 
mium (by Benefaction) of 50l. in Dec. 
1821. By H.V.Tesss, Proctor in Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

Sermons on the Public Means of Grace ; 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church; on 
Scripture Characters, and Various Practical 
Subjects. By the late Right Rev. Tuso- 
pors Denon, D.D. Rector of St. Michael's 
Church, Charleston; and Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, South Carolina. 
With some Account of the Author, and 
a Sermon on occasion of his death. 

Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish 
the inseparable connection between the 
Doctrines and the Practice of gery 

Discourses, chiefly Doctrinal, del vered in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
Bartuotomew Luiovp, D. D. F.S.T.C.D. 
M. R.I. A. Professor of Mathematics, &c. 

Proofs of Inspirstion; or the Grounds of 
Distinction between the New Testament and 
the A Volume, occasioned by the 
recent publication of the Apocryphal New 
Testament by Hone. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Rewxett, B.D. F.R.S. 

A Defence of the Clergy of the Church 
of England, stating their service, their 
rights, and their revenues, from the earliest 
ages to the present times, and shewing the 
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relation in which they stand to the Commu- 
nity and to the Agriculturist. By the Rev. 
ee THACKERAY. 

A Sermon preached in Ram Chapel, 
May 26, 1822, in aid of the Su i 
for the Relief of the Irish Sufferers, By 
the Rev. Tuomas Boys, A. M. of Trini 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of Wi 

An Examination of the Remonstrance 
addressed to the Bishop of St. David’s, with 
Answers to the Questions addressed to Tri- 
nitarians generally, by Capt. James Gifford, 
R.N. By ATarirariay. 

Star Tables for 1823 (No. II.) for more 
readily ascertaining the Latitude and Longi- 
tude at Sea in the Twilight and desing the 
Night ; with P and other useful 
Tables, which, with those of 1922, will be 
serviceable for many years. By Capt. Txo- 
mas Lynn. 

Solar Tables; being the Logarithms of 
Half-elapsed Time, Middle Time, and Ris- 
ing, for every Second, to six places of 
Figures useful in determining the Latitude 
by Double Altitudes, &c. and working the 
Longitude by Chronometer. By Captain 
Tuomas Lynn. 

The Situation of England in regard to 
Agriculture, Trade, si Finance, with a 
Comparison of the Prospects of England 
and France. By Joseru Lowe, Esq. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos; including a 
minute description of their Manners and 
Customs, and Translations from their prin- 
cipal Works. By Wittiam Warp, of Se- 


rampore. Arranged according to the ori- 
ginal Work printed at Serampore.’ 
Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 


Britain and America, on returning to Bengal 
in 1821. By W. M. Warp, of Serampore. 

A succinct Account of the Lime-Rocks 
of Plymouth ; with ten Lithographic Plates 
of some of the most remarkable of the animal 
remains found in them. By the Rev. Ri- 
cuarD Hurnan. 

Preparing for Publication. 

P. W. Watson, of Hull, has been en- 
gaged in the vicinity of London since the 
spring of 1820, in collecting materials for a 

endrologia Britannica (trees and shrubs 
that will live in the open air of Britain 
during the whole year). To be illustrated 
by original descriptions and coloured plates 
from living plants. , 

A New Edition of the History, Topogra- 
phy, and Antiquities of Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex ; containing much ad- 
ditional matter, and illustrated by at least 20 
Engravings and Lithographic Prints. By 
Mr. Netson. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Hamper’s Tract 
on Hoar-stones (see vol. XC. i. 431). 

Memoirs of the Queens of England, with 
a Sketch of the Kings. By Catuerixe 
Hutton, Author of the Tour of Africa, Z 

he 
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The Political Life of his Majesty George 
the Fourth, 

The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, 
with a copious account of his Writings, and 
Anecdotes of several of his Contemporaries. 
By Watrer Witson. 

A Treatise on the Use of Moxa as a The- 
rapeutical Agent. By Baron Larrey. 
Translated from the French; with Notes, 
and an Introduction containing a History of 
the Substance. By Rostty Dancuison, 
Fellow of the Royal a of Surgeons. 

Sylva Britannica; or Portraits of Forest 
Trees in different parts of the Kingdom, re- 
markable for their size, beauty, or antiquity. 
Drawn and Etched by Jacap Gerorce 
Strutt. 

The Elements of Chess, with Diagrams. 
By Mr. Lewis. 





We announced in our last Number a 
Work on Armour, by Dr. Meyrick, which 
is the same as alluded to in his letter, p. 
307. As, however, at the conclusion of 
that, he seems to intimate a dissatisfaction 
with the plates, we think it right to state, 
that the publisher has assured us, that the 
objectionable ones will be all cancelled, and 
the Drawings put into the hands of that 
able artist, Brigens, whose talents are a 
guarantee of correctness and accuracy. 

The valuable Theological and Classical 
Library of the late Rev. Henry Taytor 
(see p. 236,) arranged according to the se- 
veral bequests of the testator, and containing 
above 200 editions of the Holy Scriptures, 
in various languages, many of them inter- 
leaved with MS additions by various learned 
Divines, was sold by auction by Mr. Sotheby, 
Jane Srd and eight following days. 





RoxsurcHe Cvs. 

A convivial and cloudless anniversary, 
upheld by a select few, cannot be expected 
to supply much to amuse, or many events to 
chronicle; for the revelry of intellect, 
though quickened by a sapient banquet, 
seldom affords much to iterate. The 
good things must have the energy and ra- 
ciness of being heard when first delivered, 
for conversation becomes the bald tale twice 
told to repeat; and if enlivened by the 
powers of a mimic, the interest depends on 
the strength or excess of colouring, and the 
exhibition is then.the glowing, and not the 
genuine, outline of the original. Hence we 
suppose the Members of this Club (like 
many others) however conspicuous for 
talent, when they narrate a past meeting, 
instead of attempting ‘ to speak volumes,’ 
adopt the blooming conciseness of ‘a glo- 
rious day—the greatest misfortune being, 
like the Almanack, only renewed yearly ;” 
and then rehearse a few facts, as if memory 
had become recreant, or the pale-purpled 
flood of champaigne and claret had come in 
contact with all the good things, and ‘ left 
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not a wreck behind.’ Our province there- 
fore cannot exceed giving the few facts 
have heard, and leave our readers to believe 
the wit of the feast duly obtained concomi- 
tant acclamations.—It was the tenth anni- 
jy amr held on the 17th of June, at 
the Clarendon Hotel.—The books printed 
were, ‘* An Elegiacal Poem on the death of 
Thomas Lord Grey, of Wilton, by Robert 
Marston, from a manuscript in, the lib 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville ;”" the 
ift of Lord Morpeth. ‘* The Chorle and 
the Birde. The Hors, the Shepe, and the 
Ghoos ;” a reprint from Caxton, by Sir 
M.M. Sykes, Bart.” There was also exhibited 
«Some cians from the works of Thomas 
Ravenscroft,” Bachelor of Musick, from the 
Duke of Marlborough, which was not bound 
in time for delivery. And there was an- 
nounced, ‘ Leelii Peregrini Civilis Philoso- 
phie in Romano Gymnasio Professoris 
Oratio in Obitum Torquati Tassi Poete, 
atque Philosophi clarissimi, ad Cynthium 
Aldobrandinum Card. Ampliss. Rome apnd 
Gulielmum Facciotum. ante. 2° ily 
expected from Sir rten Ss, at 
} the Fe feel Spencer, 
the regular and much-valued President, who 
is gone to Copenhagen, the Chair was pro- 
mised to be filled by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but he was prevented attending by 
illness. It was taken, and the honours well 
sustained, by Lord Morpeth, in a circle of 
twenty-two bers. To give a freshness 
to ancient lore, in each doyley was wrapt 
* The Ordre of y® Tostes.—The immortal 
memory of John Duke of Roxburghe; 
of Christopher Valdarfer, printer of the 
Decameron of 1471; of Gutemberg, Fust, 
and Scheeffer, the inventors of the art of 
printing; of William Caxton, the father of 
the British press ; of Dame Juliana Barnes, 
and the St. Alban’s press; of Wynkyn de 
Worde and Richard Pynson, the illustrious 
successors of William Caxton; of the 
Aldine family, at Venice; of the Giunta fa- 
mily, at Florence; the Society of the Biblio- 
hiles, at Paris; the prosperity of the Rox- 
Coadie Club; the cause of Bibliomania all 
over the world.” These, and apposite volun- 
teer toasts, lasted until the chair was abdi- 
cated, and renewed, as usual, by Mr. Heber, 
round whom nestled the tardy few, and with 
whom it was any thing but prosy when they 
divided, as the morning begun toshake off the 
mist of grey. 


June 13.—His Royal Highness Christian 
Frederick, Prince of Denmark, attended the 
sitting of the Royal Society, in order to his 
being admitted a Fellow. His Highness 





was received by the President Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the Council of the Society, and one of 
the fullest Sittings known for a long time, 
with all the honours due to his exalted rank 
and scientific acquirements. His Royal 
Highness afterwards visited the hbrary, and 

inspected 
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inspected many curious and scientific in- 
struments. 


The artists of Ireland have been incorpo- 
rated into a Society, like the Royal Aca- 
demy.—A Council of fourteen have been 
chosen, and ten associates are to be elected 
next year, from Irish exhibitors. 

Mr. Heath’s engraving from West's grand 
picture of Christ’s healing the sick, pur- 
chased by the British Institution in 1811, 
for 3000 guineas, is at length finished. Mr. 
H. had 1,800 guineas for his task, which 
was to have been completed in four years, 
but has occupied him no less than eleven. 

A colossal bronze statue of Burns, is pre- 
paring by Flaxman, for erection in the new 
town of Edinburgh. 

It appears by a certificate, published in 
the Bomtay Gazette Extraordinary, that a 
Mr. T. Boyce had made application to the 
Governor of Bombay to be allowed to carry 
the mails, &c. from Bombay to London, by 
means of a balloon: he professing to have 
discovered a method of giving horizontal 
motion in zronautics. e Governor re- 
ferred him to the Bombay Philosophical 
Society. 

At the sitting of the Geographical Society, 
the secretary made known the subjects for 
which prizes are to be given. The first 


ARTS AND 
Hypravuuic Orrery. 


Mr. Busby has recently opened an exhi- 
bition of an invention of his, the Hydraulic 
Orrery, which has excited considerable at- 
tention among the lovers of astronomy and 
of general science. The object of Mr. 
Busby’s inveution is not only to show the 
various positions of the heavenly bodies, at 
the different periods of their revolutions, 
but to produce a self-acting machine, that 
should imitate those silently gliding and 
harmonious movements which characterise 
the planetary revolutions. 

To effect these points, Mr. B. has pro- 
vided @ circular reservoir, five feet in dia- 
meter, in the centre of which a floating 
vessel bears the sun, elevated considerably 
from the surface of the fluid; this vessel is 
made to revolve by the re-active impulse of 
water discharged in a minute lateral stream 
froma siphon. The earth and moon are 
also borne at equal elevations by floating 
vessels, and are similarly moved, excepting 
only the introduction of such mechanical 
modifications as were necessary to produce 
the parallelism of the earth's axis, and the 
changing nodes of the moon's orbit. The 
whole ultimately performs the an- 
nual or means of a larger re-acting 
siphon, which carries off the water previ- 
ously used to effect the other movements. 
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is of 1200 francs to him who shall deterzaine, 
in the best manner, the mountain chains of 
Europe, their ramifications and elevations, 
successively throughout their whole length. 
The society requires a series of tables to be 
made, in which the heights of the moun- 
tains above the level of the sea shall be 
given. A number of other particulars are 
required, very difficult to execute, and there- 
fore the Society will give the prize to that 
memoir which is most rich in positive facts 
and new observations.—A second prize sub- 
ject is, “* to discover the origin of the dif- 
ferent people scattered about on the isles of 
the ocean situated S. E. of the continent of 
Asia. To examine the difference between 
them und other people; and the points in 
which they resemble each other, in respect 
to configuration, physical constitution, man- 
ners, usages civil and religious, institutions, 
traditions, and monuments; to com the 
elements of languages, relating to the ana- 
logy of words and grammatical formation, 
and to take into consideration the means of 
communications in respect of geo; ical 
position, the reigning Satin the = 
and the state of navigation.” The third 
prize subject is a statistical and commercial 
itinerary from Paris to Havre-de-Grace. 


SCIENCES. 


This apparatus, which is situated in the 
centre of the room, is purposely confined to 
the elucidation of the motions of the three 
bodies most interesting to us, viz. the sun, 
the earth, and the moon ; but another ma- 
chine, which equally deserves our notice, 
imitates, in silent but perpetual harmony, 
the motions. of Jupiter and his satellites. 
This is also a floating apparatus ; but the 
most curious circumstances attending it are, 
that the whole is moved by a stream of rare- 
fied air, produced by one small lamp, and 
that this lamp is so contrived as to impart a 
rotatory motion over a surface of water 
three feet in diameter, which being commu- 
nicated to four floating rings, bearing the 
satellites, they are made to revolve at their 
proper distances about the primary, and 
with velocities regularly diminishing, as in 
nature, and doubtless from similar mechan- 
ism. Mr. Busby gives evening lectures, 
twice a week, for the convenience of those 
who may be unable to attend the exhibition 
by day. 

This invention has been honoured with a 
gold medal from the Society of Arts, and 
with a testimonial from some leading scien- 
tific characters, am whom are Drs. 
Hutton, Gregory, aod Kelly, and Messrs. 
Troughton and T. and F. Bramah, 


In the machine in which Mr. B. has re- 
presented the action of a central force 
through 








‘ 
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through a fluid, on a system like that of 
Jupiter’s moons, he seems to have succeed- 
ed, perhaps without intending it, in illus- 
trating the great principle of the new phi- 
losophy, which teaches, that all the planet- 
ary motions are produced by the action of a 
central body on the medium of space, 
which medium, as well as all fluids, propa- 
gates fo.ces with an intensity which is in- 
versely as the squares of the distance, and 
hence the law which had been ascribed to 
a principle of gravitation.— Monthly Mag. 
Arp IN case oF SHIPWRECK, 
Several experiments have recently been 
made before the Trinity Board, and a Board 
of General Officers, at Woolwich, on a new 
plan for affording speedy and effectual aid in 
case of shipwreck. It differs from Captain 
Manby’s plan, inasmuch as the line of com- 
munication can be made by means of a 
rocket instead ofa mortar. A roller is also 
added, and so admirably constructed, as to 
render considerable facility and safety in 
reaching the shore. The advantage that 
must be derived in the night time, from the 
rocket, is obvious, as it is so constructed 
that it will burn in the water, The preci- 
sion by which the line of communication is 
formed is also considerably augmented, and 
the safety of life and property consequent 
upon having the apparatus ready on board, 
in case of accident, is paramountly enhanced. 
The two Boards have spoken in approval of 
the new plan, and have made their Report 
accordingly. 
ImproveMENT IN Nava ARCHITECTURE. 
An iron steam-boat has been built at the 
Horseley iron-works, near Birmingham, by 
Mr. Manby, and put togother at Rother- 
hithe : and on the 16th ult. the boat ma- 
neeuvred for several hours between London 
and Battersea bridges. She is said to be 
the most complete piece of workmanship, 
in the iron way, ever witnessed; and 
draws one foot less water than any steam- 
boat that has ever been built. She is 106 
feet long, and 17 broad; and is propelled by 
a 30-horse engine, and Oldham’s revolving 
oars, the most perfect piece of mechanism 
that has ever been adopted in steam-boats. 
The great advantage of these oars is their 


entering and leaving the water ways, b: 

onic Witten no we or is lost ; = day an 
particularly useful in rivers with narrow 
bridges, as they occupy little more than 
half the breadth of the common wheel. It 
is expected that the iron boats will be 
generally adopted, particularly where a smal) 
draft of water is necessary. Another advan- 
tage they have over steam-boats in general, 
is their perfect safety from fire,and: uncom- 


mon steadiness under the This 
boat is plying between nd Paris, 
the first instance of a direct ieation 
between the capitals of France land. 


New Compass. 

Mr. William Clark, a messenger in Chat- 
ham Dock-yard, has invented a mariner’s 
compass on an entirely new principle. The 
needle consists of four arms or poles, placed 
at right angles, and uniting in one common 
centre. e two Northern poles are se- 
cured to the N. W. and N. E. and two 
of the Southern poles to the S. E. and 
S. W. points of the card, which places the 
four cardinal points right between the 
angles of the needle, and allows the card to 
point North and South as heretofore, the 
cards now in use answering the purpose. 
This compass has been tried under different 
circumstances, apd as far as can be ascer- 
tained hy the experiments already made, is 
allowed to possess the principles of polarity 
and stability beyond that of any compass 
now in use. 

Hy aocrapn. 

A method of multiplying the delineations 
of natural objects, uh been invented by 
M. de Clinchamp, teacher of the youth in- 
tended for the marine at Toulon, by means 
of an instrument called Hylaograph. De- 
signs ate traced on the glass of the instru- 
ment, and these are transferred to paper by 
a kind of ink; and this process may be re- 
peated, as is the case in lithography. 

New Fireock. 

An American has discovered the principle 
of a new firelock, by which a soldier can fire 
15 charges at his enemies as fast as he can 
cock and pull the trigger! A manufactory 
of this destructive instrument has already 
been established at New York. 


= Q- 
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Rurxs at Nismes. 

A statement of the discoveries made in 
clearing the ground round the celebrated 
maison Carrée, at Nismes, has been pub- 
lished. It appears to have been a temple 
consecrated to some god or demi-god, 
whose name is unknown, and afterwards 
to have been dedicated to Caius and Lucius, 
the adopted sons of Augustus. It was dur- 
ing the reign of Henry I., about the middle 
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of the eleventh century, that this temple 
was transformed into the town-hall; the 
interior was divided, and windows made in 
the walls. At the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century it was purchased by one 
Pierre Boys, who built a house against the 
South door, which hid the building up to 
the volutes of the capitals. The Lord of 
St. Chapter next made a stable of it ; and 
in 1672 it was transformed wee 
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It was then cleared out, and a nave, choir, 
and chapels, placed in it. The Augustines 
had possession of it until 1789, at which 
period it was assigned to the public service 
of and it has so continued 
to the present day. A plan for restoring it 
was completed wisi.’ 1820 the earth 
round the base on the outside was begun to 


be cleared in a manner as to esta- 
blish the , and which now 
in its primitive state. The Prefect ine 


parts of columns, and 
numerous ts of ancient architecture, 
which give to believe that there was 
ence a m more extensive building, of a 


construction. The form of the 
ruins, @ large stone conduit, an aqueduct, 
34 centimetres in breadth, constructed be- 
low the conduit, of which the bottom, as 
well as the partition of the walls, was co- 
vered with red stalactites, and contained 
tufts of the skins of horned cattle, give rea- 
son to suppose, that the victims destined 
for sacrifice were slain there. The remains 
of aycolonnade were also found, and the 
whole has been laid open in the best way for 
observation, and, as near as can be judged, 
restored to its original appearance. 
Ancient CoLuMBARIUM. 

On the 7th of February, a Columbarium, 
in perfect preservation, with beautiful paint- 
ings, and 200 inscriptions, was discovered 
in Vigna Ruffini, on the Via Nomentana. 
Among the inscriptions, one only belongs 
to a person of the age of eighty. Friends 
have scratched their names on the monu- 
ment, which furnish a remarkable addition 
to the specimens of Roman running hand. 
Seat or Hayte Assey, co. GLoucEsTER. 

A monastic seal, in perfect preservation, 
was found last November in a potatoe field, 
called Low Garth, near Langrick, on the 
Ouse. It a mixed, or bell aan 9 
inches long, of an oval s » pointed at 
the cain ta i Poms i shaft : 
the inscription is ‘* s1GILLUm FRATERNITis 
MONASTERU BEATE MARIE DE Hay es.”— 
In the centre, on a of flowers, is the 
figure of a man, in a moukish stole, 
bare-headed and shorn, standing on an ele- 
vation of three steps; holding in his right 
rag Aate gegamen by a cross, and in 

a or " ing into 
three rods or aa ay Al- 
though found within a short distance of 
Drex Abbey, which was sometimes called 
also Heilham, and d a neighbouring 
estate named Hales, it cannot be referred to 
that foundation, which was a Priory, dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas; neither does it ap- 
pear to bel to Hales Owen Abbey, but 
to the mitred Cistercian Abbey of Hayle, in 
Gloucestershire, which was founded by 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 

Gent. Mac. June, 1822. 
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Romans, in 1246, at the expense of 10,000 
marks, and dedicated to the Virgin. How 
it came into Yorkshire must be mere con- 
ecture, as there was no connexion between 
the two establishments. The figure cannot 
be that of the patron Saint, but appears to 
be that of the founder, who was buried there, 
together with his wife and son; he bears the 
—— of sovereignty, and is clothed in 
the monastic dress, an occurrence not un- 
common, it being considered by la asa 
good et to heaven. King Henry IIT. 
with all his Court, 13 Bishops, and 300 
Knights, assisted at the consecretion of the 
Abbey, in 1251. It is now almost wholly 
destroyed. 
Fossit. Rematns. 

A discovery of fossil remains, similar to 
those usually found in alluvial soils, was re- 
cently made at Atwick, near-Hornsea. The 
portion of a tusk has been presented to Dr. 
Alderson, of that place, and is now in the 
shop of Mr. Rodford; it is about 38 inches 
in length, 20 inches in circumference at the 
lower end, and weighs 4 stone 2 Ibs. It is 
of fine ivory, except where slightly decom- 
posed at the fractures, by laying in the 
earth, and has probably been thrice as long 
when entire. njecture has assigned this 
fine remnant of former days to the mam- 
moth—but erroneously. It is, beyond 
doubt, the tusk of the fossil elephant, an 
animal described by Cuvier as of a distinct 
race from the Indian or African elephant, 
but most resembling the former ; and which 
might probably, therefore, be capable of living 
in @ more temperate climate. The tusk of 
the mammoth, as by the skeleton of 
one put together by M. Cuvier, is of a much 
greater curvature than the present, similar 
ones to which have been discovered in vari- 
ous parts of England, particularly on the 
East coast, and one recently near Bridling- 
ton. It was found on the sea shore, having 
no doubt fallen from the cliff, where other 
portions may exist, although such remains 
are not unfrequently discovered unaccom 
nied by other bones.—We have been de- 
sired, as above, to correct an erroneous 
statement which has appeared, that it was 
found on-the sea near Ackwith. 

Fossit Human Sxutts, 

It is said that a deep alluvial deposit of 
culcareous tufa has been found at Meisen, 
in Saxony, containing fossil remains of the 
mastodon, megatherium, Irish elk, and ele- 
phant, and other colossal animals now con- 
sidered as extinct; and that among these, 
human skulls have been discovered. If this 
statement be correct, the co-existence of 
the human race with these gigantic animals, 
seems proved beyond doubt. It has been 
demons’ that the substance ans 
the human skeleton presented to the Briti 
Museum, by Admiral Cochrane, is of re- 
cent formation. 
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ions on the 4th of June, 1822. 
By Wittiam Tuomas Firz-Geratp, Esg. 


ABH! Day rever'd for Sixty Years! 
Once, Day of Joy! but now of tears! 
No cannons ! no bells are rung! 
No Loyat Hymn, by thousands sung, 
From Tuames to Gances’ shore ! 
*Tis past—and, like forgotten things, 
ieee OF THE BEST OF KinGs 
We celebrate no more ! 
But History's pageshall mark the morn, 
When Enciann’s Georce tHe Tuirp was 


born : 
And, faithful to her sacred trust, 
Shall call that Monarcu Good and Just! 
No frail memorials these of flattering Art— 
Time cannot raze THE RECORDS OF THE 
HEART! 


on sae 


STANZAS 
Written on seeing an atrocious Libel on the 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe and the Established 
Church. 
*¢ Envy and crooked Malice 
Dare bite the best.” SuaksPeare. 
AH me, what folly actuates mankind, 
To keep them always in a savage state, 
By urging them with acrimonious mind 
ir BENEFACTORS to caluminate! 
No man on earth was ever truly great, 
Who has not been by Envy’s tooth assail’d, 
Since base Tuersires full of wrath and spite, 
The rancour of his heart ’gainst kings re- 
veal’d, 
*Till wise Utysses over him prevail’d. 
When Davin by Divine appointment rose, 
To rule in righteousness o'er Israel's throne, 
Having in presence of a host of foes, 
GouiaTu slaughter'd with a sling and stone, 
He reign’d in good men’s hearts; yet he 


alone 
Of all the princes of his royal race, 
A railer met, his power to disown, 
To cast against him language of disgrace, 
Pursue, abuse, and curse him to his face. 
Who's this dead dog that dares to curse my 
Lord, [brave, ) 
Our sovereign king, (said Apisuar the 
Let me go to him, and my trusty sword 
Shall fit his carcase for a traitor’s grave. 
Let him (said royal Davi) rail and rave, 
I¢ may be he’s commission’d in this way, 
By Heaven’s command my humbled soul to 
save [say, 
From vengeance just, andall my friends ma: 
Our King was bless’d by being curs’d to-day. 
As Wetuincton the friend of Church and 


Crown, 





With laurel blooming on heroic shield, 

Found late in London, that the high re- 
nown 

His sword had gain’d on Waterloo’s fair 

eo field, ‘ ‘teal Id, 

here Europe’s haughty Tyrant 'd to 

Avail’d but Ietle to et! disdain, 

Of fickle mobs against his ‘steel’d, 

’Gainst him, who disregarding toil and pain, 

Had for his country conquer.d France and 
Spain ; 

Just so when he who in religion’s cause, 

Had crush’d in British m the Hydra’s 


head, 
Who gain’d and merited the high applause 
Of Percevat, now number’d with ps dead, 
To rule a province of the Church was led, 
By royal favour, Envy could not sleep, 

But rais’da Lunatic, reports to rn 
That he, a faithless Pastor, could not keep, 
But sought to harass and afflict his sheep. 


Did he fair schools erect, and feed and teach 
And clothe some hundred children of the 
poor? 

Did he the doctrine of ATONEMENT preach, 
And many a wise man’s gratitude secure ? 
And did his son great pains and toil endure, 
In teaching youth from dawn to dewy night? 
Yet could not all their honest fame secure 
From Envy's efforts, to defame or blight 

A lustre that annoys and dazzles feeble sight. 


But let them rail and use invective coarse, 

To please the blockheads, whose polluted ear 

The Libeller may lull till he is hoarse ; 

While grateful multitudes rejoice to hear, 

That he who in Truth’s armour did appear 

A Christian Champion in a doubtful day, 

Is justly call’d to be a Primate Peer, 

And rule with steady hand and gentle sway, 

A Church he lov’d and d from decay. 
ENENIUS AGRIPPA. 


Lifford, inthe Barony of Raphoe, June 5. 
¥ —o— 


The Well of the Holy Saint Keyne, in Corn- 
wall*, A Ballad. 


]N the West of this Island a rare Wex1 is 
known, [Kevne : 
Inscribed in past ages to holy Saint 
To a Trav'ller, in passing, this fountain was 
known, worth being seen.” 

And a Clown, who stood by, said, “« "Twas 





* Mr. Sourney many years since wrote a 
short trifle on the above subject (see vol. 
LXIX. p. 193). The above ballad was 


written before Mr. Southey’s Poem was in 
print. 


«¢ For 
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** For Saint Keyne,”’ said the Clown, “ left 
a CHARM on the Well, 
That amongst married couples, which- 
ever drank first, [dwell.”” 
Should master the other, and peaceably 
‘*Ho} ho!” cried the Frav'ller, «« Your 
words make me thirst!” 
Then alighting, he eagerly drank at the brim, 
Ths edaieing the Clown, as his head he 
up-rais’d, [good trim, 
“ Nodoubt but you your dame in 
Or this Well and its virtues would not be 
‘so prais’d!” 
Gublins, sheepishly answer'd, ‘‘ The wed- 
ding scarce done, {lurch ; 
For certain, I meant to leave Dame in the 
And flew off to the Well! but in vain did 
_ Trunt {church !” 
She had carried a bottle before-hand to 
MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


= the noon of Night: yet timid 


P 
To me brings not the opiate of re; ; 
And veailens: Fancy on wes my thoughts 
to those 
Who, at this hour, a gloomy reck’ning keep; 
Like sullen sentinels, how minutes creep ! 
I see the Robber at the Widow’s door, 
The Murd’rer, with his hands fresh dy’d 
.. in gore ;— [to weep ;— 
The Wretch, whom frightful ruin makes 
The Villain, plotting to oppress the poor, — 
The Traitor, brooding o’er some fell design, 
The Pris’ner, breaking from his dark confine ; 
The heart that’s broken to be healed no 
more : (hour, 
These their lone vigils keep, at this still 
Nor woo, or vainly woo, O Sleep! thy 
power. R. Mittuovse. 


—@— 
TO A FRIEND. 
Upon his Recovery from Sickness. 
The sight which keen affection clears, 
How can it judge amiss. Camorns. 
(THERE's an !—hast thou seen it ?— 


"tis mortal I ween, 
For its lid was suffused with a tear : 
A sigh! didst thou hear it?—as memory’s 


dream 
It stole on the heart and the ear. 
A prayer! didst thou mark it? ah, no' it 
breathed 


was 
Where of thine never trod : 


In silence of night by the Giver received, 
He nese end eseanted to Ged. 


The tear and the sigh, and the prayer were 
-_ 


That thou in thy paths might be blest, 
And thy 3—expectation ;— (whatever 
it be 
Receive its completion and rest. 
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The tear, had it fell on thy feverish cheek, 
Might haply have heightened its glow ! 
And the sigh, (had’st thou it) so 

heartfelt, so deep, 
Would only have lengthen’d thy woe. 


But the prayer has prevail'd, and I see thee 
As affection delights to retrace, [agai 
When | mag lit her torch at the sacred 
‘ane, - 
And diffus'd o'er thy features its grace. 
N. 


May 12. 
—o— 
YOUTH. 


SCENES of Youth, how fair, how gay, - 
How I wish you'd always stay ; 

Happy days and pleasing hours, 

Prospects bright and strew’d with flowers. 

Now my heart is not distrest ; 

Now no sorrows break my rest ; 

Nor Disappointment’s sudden sting, . 

Blight sweet Hope in early spring. 

Short indeed the youthful chase, 

Tho’ pleasures fill up every space ; 

Time revolves, and spoils these dreams, 

And fills my mind with doleful themes. 

Youth decays, and Age appears 

Bending beneath the load of y : , 


Now the prospect is not bright ; 
Now the Morning's chang’d to Night. 


Anns. 
a oe 
LINES 
By a Young Lady at Courteen-hall, North- 
amptonshire, addressed to her Governess. 
MAY the kind wish you breathe for me, 
phetie and propitious be! 
And oh! may health and combine 
To smile this year on all that’s mine. 
Whilst I, with humble ful heart, 
Fulfil the Wife and Mother's part; 
And for that kind unceasing care, 
Which day by day with me you share, 
Receive my ; my friendship too 
With just esteem bestow'd on you. 
And may the next revolving year, 
Content and happy find you here. 
June 3. ¢ 
mn cae 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE: 
HOW great the comfort true Religion 
gives! [lives,”” 
The Christian ** knows that his Redeemer 
Who “at the latter day shall stand on 
earth” . 
To call a new Creation into birth. 
Assur’d in death that he shall live again, 
How does each worldly care, each mortal 


pain, . [side 
Find that relief at hand, which nonght be- 
Can for the dread emergency provide ! 
Tho’ countless evils compass around, 
His firm-set feet rest on substantial ~_ 
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His Maker’s word supplies his utmost need, 

Attentive still to all therein decreed ; 

The truth of God his never-failing stay, 

Amid the tempest of Life’s c day. 

Grasping this ‘* Anchor of his Soul,” he 
stands, [sands, 

And while fierce billows sweep away the 

Where levity, and vain presumptuous guilt, 

Their trust in false security have built ; 

Still fix’d, as on an insulated rock, 

Fearless and calm amid their frequent 
shock, 

Expects far brighter scenes beyond the sky, 

And “ rests in hope,” his ‘ record is on 
high.” 

Blandford 
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Mason Cuamser.in *. 


—@— 


THE INVITATION. 
By Mrs. Canty, West-square. 
OW lovely the morning! Awake, my 
H fair friend ! a ’ 


Come ! let us its fragrance inhale, 
Where Nature’s sweet warblers their har- 
mony blend, 
And Health, on the mountain, invites to 
ascend, 
And catch her fresh tints from the gale. 


Oh! come! now the blush of Aurora is 
bright, 
As she welcomes the monarch of day : 
But — its beauties will fade from the 
sight : 
Then haste, while the charms of the land- 
scape invite, 
And all nature around us is gay. 


Let the vot’ries of Fashion, unenvied, repose, 


While we on the beautiful scene, 
And taste, while the morning its freshness 
bestows 


The delicious perfume of the summer's first 
rose, 
As we trip o’er the dew-spangled green. 


June 2. 
—o—. 


TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARDS, 
The Minstrel of Conway. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


ON the wild breeze one plaintive tone, 


Oh! of Cambria! softly swell ! 
Let one sweet his loss bemoan, 
Who call’d forth all thy soul so well ! 


And taught thy chords that bold majestic 
They dnetyeom ate tendnegh. 





* Author of the “‘ Path of Duty, a Moral 
Tale, in Four Books,” &c. &c. See it 
reviewed in our volume LXXXIX. part i. 
p- 436; and “ Lines on Literary Attain- 
ments,” in our last Number, p. 450. 
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That strain is hush’d—but oh! how long 


’ 


Shall float its tones on "sear? 

When shall the spells of 

Awake one feeling half so dear ? 

In many a day-light dream it lingers yet : 

Oh! who it once, ae eer 
forget ! 

But when each heart that learn’d to thrill 

Responsive to his varying lays, 

Like his shall deter oan and still, 

Where then shall be the Minstrel’spraise ? 

When e’en the memory of his magic art, 

With those who lov’d and mourn’d it shall 
depart. 

Ye Bards! the *¢ latest Minstrel’s” name 

Demandsa dirge for genius meet. 

Oh! breathe for him the voice of fame 

In numbers as his music sweet— 


Well may that lay, tho’ fled from earth, 


require 

The meed of one that never shall expire. 

Let his wild Harp of pealing tone 

In Conway’s towers lie, / 

Where the light breezes wi 

May wake its murmuring melody ! 

For oh! since death has hush’d his lofty 
strain, 

What mortal hand may touch those cords 
again ? 

The ivy of those mould’ ring walls 

Shall round it weave a wreath ; 

The winds of those forsaken halls 

Their wildest thrills shall o’er it breathe ; 

And call forth echoes of departed lays 

Meet for that solemn scene, the wreck of 
other days. 


— 

VERSES 
Addressed to his Grace the Duke of 

Wellington. 


JF contrast strong can mark our high 


regard, (ward, 
If the world’s praise or thanks can him re- 
Who midst contending armies on the field 


Of WarteRr.oo made Buonararte yield! 
And from his Throne usurp’d* the Tynaxt 
hurl’d [world ; 
Who held in captive chains a trembling 
Brave Wetuncron, thy glory and thy,fame, 
Shall live recorded, and belov’d thy name : 
Th’ historic page thy honours rehearse, 
Immortal shalt thou live in future verse! 
Base Buonararte! ruthless, cruel, fell, 
What tongue thy demon-arts can fully tell. 
Live on—what greater curse can on thee 
fall— 
Of Scorn the mark, detested too by all: 
And when thou diest, may History's faithful 


« Pages : 
Recorp THEE AS THE MonsTER OF THY AGE 
Cheltenham, Tuomas Comser. 

July 12, 1816. 





* Vide Gent. Mag. for April, 1822, p.361; 
*« under the usurpation of Boomer 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 21. 


Sir John. Newport brought forward a mo- 
tiomfor a daw ms the tevantry of Ire- 
land:to offer receipts for the county rates as 
a legal tender in discharge of rent.—The 
Marquis of Londonderry willingly agreed to 
any measure that would tend to remove the 
abuses complained of. Without giving any 
opinion on the Bill, he su mo- 
tion of the Right Hon. Bart. who certainly 
was entitled to the public thanks. Leave 
was given to bring in the Bill. 


-— 
House or Lorps, May 23. 


Several Noble Lords connected with Ireland 
undertook a defence of the Irish landlords. 
—The Marquis of Downshire said he was 
glad to find that the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was now seriously di- 
rected to Ireland. The first cause of the 
discontents in that country he considered 
to be the state of the law respecti — 
He was himself a great proprietor ithes, 
but he was willing to make any sacrifice to 
get rid of a system fraught with such inju- 
rious consequences to agriculture, and pro- 
ductive of so much discontent.—The 
of Liverpool observed, that the subject of 
Tithes had undergone the serious considera- 
tion of the Irish Government, and that a 
Bill on the subject would be brought into 
the other House of Parliament, and perhaps 
their Lordships would think proper to ab- 
stain from any proceeding of the same kind 
until that Bill came before them. 


a the House oe ae we the same Fae i 
r. Allen posed that the Reports of the 
Select Contasistess upon the Welsh Judica- 
ture should be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House. The rece me ony 
expatiated at considerable length upon 
vices of the present system, and intimated 
that he ee a as a remedy the addi- 
tion of the Welsh Counties to the Oxford 
Circuit, dividing that Circuit between two 
Commissions, and appointing two additional 
Judges, with co-ordinate powers to the 
King’s Bench to supply the seat of justice in 
the added Circuit. inadequacy of the 
present administration of justice in Wales 
was generally admitted, though some ob- 
jections were offered against Mr. Allen’s 
| ~s The debate was abruptly adjourned 
* for want of a sufficient number of Members. 





Ry =: or Commons, May 24. 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the measure Shick Ministers 

to substitute for the unsuccessful << 
Expenditure” Bill. 
gave a long description the intended 
arrangement, which was in substance as 
follows :—The principal fiscal officers of 
the Government, with the Go- 
vernor and Deputy- rnor of the Bank, 
are to he appointed trustees, and in their 
hands are to be invested equal annual an- 
nuities, for 45 years, to the amount of 
2,800,000/. in order to enable them to 


defray the c constituting the ** dead 
expenditure.” A scale of . 
estimated acco’ to the ordinary calcula- 


tions of life annuities, was annexed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolutions. 
It commences at 4,900,000i. for the year 
1823, and progressively declines to 300,0001. 
for the year 1867. The annuities for 45 
» Pp to be created by the new 
w, and which are to be made chargeable 
upon the consolidated fund, would, it was 
calculated, cover the expenditure from 1822 
to 1868. This calculation was made 
the average of 45 years; but as the price of 
annuities is liable to fluctuation from the 
state of the money-market, it was further 
om sey that the Trustees should have 
power o — any deficiency which 
the low price pach nie Gna by 
an issue of Exchequer bills. 


The Chancellor of the ig = rag 
the intentions of his Majesty's Ministers to 


reduce the duty on salt 13s, per bushel, 
which was oa 15s. After some dis- 
cussion the House adjourned to Thursday, 
the 30th inst. 


against the Bank of England, which, 
said, notwi ing its annual dividends 
Saas realised to the amount 
of 25 millions within as many years. 

he ap tet nae tanta wna, arf 
is Bill, iddi compulsory removal 
of pau "Thi bil owed poral cope 
tem which the Learned Gentleman proposed 
last session to substitute for the existing 
code of Poor Laws. Mr. Scarlett de- 
tailed at length the hardships which the 
liability to removal imposed upon the poor; 
and adverted to the enormous expense 
thrown upon the public = 
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the consequent litigation of contested set- 
tlements.— The motion was opposed by 
Messrs. Monk, Nolan, and Courtenay, and 
several other gentlemen, on the ground that 
it would throw an undue share of the poors’ 
rates upon the large towns, and directly 
tend to depopulate the country. The pro- 

ition was, in the end, rejected by a ma- 
jority of 82 to 66. 

June 3. Mr. Coke presented two Peti- 
tions for Parliamentary reform; one from 
the hundred of Greenhoe, in the county of 
Norfolk ; and the other from a meeting pro- 
fessing to represent the “ang A at large. The 
first Petition charged the House of Com- 
mons, in direct terms, with corruption, 
and all its base and mischievous appendages. 
—WMr. Freemantle moved that the Petition 
should not be received, on the ground of its 
offensive and insulting eg Calcraft 
defended the language of the Petition — 
Sir John Newport maintained that insolence, 
and Mr. J. Smith contended that falsehood, 
were no sufficient grounds for rejecting a 
Petition—propositions which, if combined, 
would go. a great way to prove, that the 
question, whether any Petition ought to be 
received or rejected, is a superfluous cere- 
mony, Notwithstanding these arguments 
and doctrines, the Petition was rejected.— 
Mr. Coke’s second Petition, though urging 
the necessity for reform in a style suffici- 
ently vehement, presented nothing so une- 
quivocally insolent, and was received with- 
out opposition. 

A debate of some length, arose upon the 
bringing up of the Report of the Army and 
Navy Pension Bill, in the course of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assented 
to an amendment proposed by Mr. Grenfell, 
that the Commissioners for the liquidation 
of the national debt shall be at liberty to 
purchase, from time to time, any portion 
they may think fit of the annuities to be 
created by the Bill. 

Mr, Curwen moved the total repeal of the 
Salt Tax, as an amendment to the Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer’s Resolution for the 
reduction of the tax to 2s.per bushel. This 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 
111 to 67. 

In the Committee on the Corn Importa- 
tion Bill, Mr. Canning moved, as an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, that the proprietors 
of foreign corn should be permitted to take 
out certain portions of wheat for the pur- 
pose <~ ing it into flour; that when so 
it for sale, ith a view to exportation, for 
the space of six weeks. After the expiration 
of this period, the whole sold to be verified 
by the Custom-house documents, to have 
been shipped for the purpose of exportation, 
and the residue to be again placed in the 
storehouses appointed for its reception. This 
motion was agreed to by a majority of 146 
to 39. 





Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament, 


Id be permitted to expose _ 





[Jane, 


June 4. Sir J. Macintosh brought for- 
ward a motion for a Resolution, pledging 
the House to take the Criminal Code into 
its consideration at an early period of the 
next Session, with a view to its amendment, 
by the mitigation of its rigour, and by e 
reform of the Police of the country, parti- 
cularly as respects prison discipline. The 
hon. and learned Gent. hoe the sub- 


ject worthy of a very long, elaborate, 
and occasionally eloquent, speech, in which, 
nevertheless, the interests of the particular 
question were not unfrequently sacrificed to 
the expression of party feeling, and the ad- 
vancement of favourite doctrines, as little 
connected with the pone oon we of our cri- 
minal jurisprudence as with an tion in 
moral we physical igus Sn Amaraey- 
General objected to the vague character of 
the motion, and adverted to the difficult 
situation in which the administration of 
criminal justice would be placed, while the 
general censure of the House of Commons 
impended over it.—Mr. Buxton supported 
the motion, which, omitting the clause 
respecting the police, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 117 to 101. 





June5.. Mr. Peel moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to continue the Alien Act. 
The Right Hon. Gent. defended the mea- 
sure by a reference to, the forbearance of 
Government, in acting upon its provisions 
during seven years that it had been in force. 
He indignantly repelled the imputation that 
it had been adopted at the suggestion of any 
Foreign Government. And in illustration 
of the benignant hospitality which this 


* country affords to foreigners of all coun- 


tries, whatever their former conduct may 
have been, provided they do not attempt to 
make the British soil the scene of renewed 
intrigue, Mr. Peel affirmed, that each of 
the late conspiracies on the Continent of 
Europe had thrown upon our shores a num- 
ber of refugees, who continued to enjoy an 
unmolested security, while the increasing 
arrivals of aliens sufficiently prove the confi- 
dence reposed by foreigners in the protection 
of our Government.—The motion was 
warinly opposed by Sir J. Macintosh, Sir 
R. Wilson, Mr. Scarlett, and Mr. Denman. 
The Marquis of Londonderry spoke with 
unusual animation in support of Mr. Peel's 
proposition, which was carried by a majority 
of 189 to 92. 


oie 
House or Lorps, June 7. 

Lord Dacre presented a Petition from a 
clergy mannamed Grimshawe, complaini 
that he had been excluded from the diocese 
of Peterborough, in consequence of his ina- 
bility satisfactorily to answer 87 questions, 
pent by the Reverend Bishop of that 


iocese. Lord Dacre introduced Peti- 
tion with a speech of some length, in 
which he described the course pursued by 
the Bishop of Peterborough as unusual, 


uncea 














himself fully justified in pro; 

the questions alluded to, which were, how- 
by the Liturgy and 
the 39 Articles.—Lord Holland charged the 
Reverend Prelate with sophistry and subter- 
fuge, and maintained that if the power of 
examination claimed by him had a ex- 
istence it ought to be abolished.--The Earl 
of Harrowby hinted his di ‘obation of 
the course taken by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, but the Lord-Chancellor warmly 
defended it.—The Earl of Carnarvon spoke 
shortly, taunting the Reverend Bench 
(which he said was unusually crowded) with 
its silence upon an occasion so interesting to 
the whole r. After the Petition had 
been laid on the table, Lord Dacre moved 
that it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. ‘The House divided without further 
debate, when the numbers were, Contents 
19—Non-Contents 58. 


In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Goulburn moved the second reading of 
the Irish Police Bill. This measure, which 

oes to take the appointment of Pesce Of- 
Seam throughout Ireland from the Grand 
Juries, and to substitute a corps of stipen- 
diary constables appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, was vehemently opposed by 
Sirs J. Ni t and H. Parnell, Lord Al- 
thorp, and Messrs. S. Rice, Abercrombie, 
Brougham, &c. Mr. Goulburn’s motion 
was carried by a majority of 113 to 55. 
House or Commons, June 10. 

Mr. ing’s clause, proposing to permit 
the Maidens off onion aante grind it for 
exportation, was rejected by the Committee 
of the House of Commons upon the Corn 
Bill—The Marquis of Londonderry as- 
cribed his ition to the clause to the 
difficulty he found in devising any measure 
which could effectually exclude forei 
corn, after it had through the mill, 
from home consumption. ‘The clause was 
rejected by so considerable a majority as 116 
to 31. 
je . ate 1 Smith abandoned his Bill for 

i Marriage Service, so as to ac- 
commit it to the scruples of the various 
classes rhe ios e Hon. vom 
= his motive in deserting this 

ill was to substitute another less ob- 
jectionable. 
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June ii. Mr. Western ht forward 
his motion upon the state of curren cy. 


The Hon. lee introduced his prop osi- 
tion by a very and ingenious argument, 
in the course of which he described, with 
gos and minuteness, the universal 
i which followed the enactment of 


Mr. Peel’s Bill. He concluded > 
** That a Committee be to a 
der the effect the Act of the 


59th of George III. 14, on the Agricul- 
ture, Becuihchinns, aa Catmeete t tes 
United Empire, and on the general condi- 
tion of the different classes of society therein, 
and to report thereon to the House.” 
Although the terms of his motion did not 
recommend any specific measure, Mr. 
Western explained that his object was to 
obtain the sanction of the House to the 
establishment of a currency which should 
raise the price of wheat to 80s. the quarter, 
Paya achplor-sey to 15s. the week.— 

r. Huskisson replied at 1 to 
Mr. Western, Ghinetben eens po a 
any further tampering with the currency, 
and concluded by moving, in the words of a 
Resolution = by the House in 1696, 
*‘That the House will not alter the stand- 
ard of Gold and Silver, in fineness, weight, 
or denomination.”"—Lord 4. Hamilton sup- 


— the original motion; protesti 
owever, against being undewstesd ee 
scribe to all Mr. Western’s doctrines.—The 
House then adjourned. 


June 12. Mr. Western’s motion on the 
state of the currency was resumed. Mr. 
Bennet commenced calli the 
Clerk to read the memorable ion of 
a ye — 1811, denying 
t preciation currency of 
that period. The Hon. Member, after some 
severe animadversions upon the conduct of 
Ministers, and the successive Parliaments by 
which they were supported, declared his in- 
tention of voting for the amendment.—Mr. 
Ricardo op Mr. Western's motion, and 
controverted in detail all that Gentleman's 
positions. He lamented that the Bank had 
aggravated the difficulty of restoring the 
metallic standard by un 
of gold, and a premature issue of gold coin. 
—Sir F. Burdett spoke with great animation 
in support of Mr. Western’s motion. He 
thought that the object of that Gentleman's 
proposition might be best effected, not by a 
return to an unlimited issue of notes by the 
Bank, but by a circulation of paper by the 
Government such as would restore the prices 
of 1814.—Mr. Attwood also su od Mr. 
Western’s motion —Mr. Peel defended the 
restoration of the old standard of currency, 
which he maintained to have been necessary 


for the protection of the labouring classes. 
In allusion to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, under the plausible pretence of investi- 


gation, he denied that any inquiry, com- 
mencing at so late a period of the session as 
the 
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the 12th of June, could be deliberately pur- 
sued or-carried on to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The only effect of agreeing to the 
motion would be, he said, that every man 
in the country would Pre me about 
: - nay 
pont mag eek it up to wait the 
result of the Committee’s deliberations. 
There would be a total derangement and 
complete i rtp a emer. that 
of ing and laying up w er every 
sadivideal “Spal of the gold coin of the 
country.—Mr. and the Marquis 
of ke shortly—the former 
age te g Mr. Western’s motion, the latter 
r. Huskisson’s amendment.—The House 
then divided upon the amendment, which 
was carried by a majority of 194 to 30. 


June 13. Mr. Goulburn brought for- 
ward a motion relative to the Tithes of 
Ireland. ‘The remedy he proposed was to 
empower the incumbent to enter into leases 
of twenty-one years for tithes, not with the 
occupiers of the soil, but with the landlords, 
er persons having a reveraionary interest. 
The Hon. Gent. concluded by moving, that 

e be given to bring in a Bill for allow- 
ing ecclesiastical and other persons in Ire- 
land to grant leases of tithes which shall be 
binding on their successors.—Sir J. Newport 
felt convinced that the nt measure would 
not afford to the people of Ireland the relief 
from that hardship they were compelled to 
suffer at the hand of the tithe-proctors. He 
had heard of more than one instance in 
which gentlemen had offered to become 
tenants of the tithes from the Bishops, in 
order that they might save their tenants 
from the exactions of the superior agents of 
the church. He was sure that if the paro- 
chial clergy were polled, four-fifths of them 
would be bor a commutation.—After some 
further remarks from different Members, 
the question was put and carried without a 
division. 

House or Lorps, June 14. 

The Marquis of Lansdown proposed his 
motion for an inquiry into the present state 
of Ireland, which he had formerly postponed 
in consideration of the indisposition of the 


(June, 


Earl of Liverpool. After an address to the 
House of considerable length, the Noble 
Lord concluded with moving, that the state 
of Ireland required the immediate attention 
of Parliament, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of the country, and its permanent 
tranquillity. The — gave rise to 
a very long debate, was, in the end, re- 
jected by a majority of 48. 


The same day in the House of Commons 
the second reading of the Alien Bill 
occasion for a brilliant encounter of t 
between Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. Plunkett. 
The debate terminated somewhat abruptly, 
and the second reading was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. 





a ae 
House or Lorps, June17. * 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the Ancient Commercial Statutes’ 
Re Bill, and Importation of Goods 
Bill, and the Navigation Act Amendment 
Bill. The Noble Earl observed, that these 
three Acts, which had passed the other 
House of Parliament, and now came before 
their Lordships for a second reading, com- 
pleted the revision which had been under- 
taken of the Navigation Law, and the 
statutes relative to foreign trade. The 
Noble Earl then stated object of the 
Bills. The first Bill, though it did not re- 
peal all the ancient statutes relative to com- 
merce, did, however, re no less than 
300 of them. After a few observations the 
Bill was read a second time. 





In the House of Commons the same day, 
the only two divisions that occurred, arose 
out of the discussion of the Lord Advocate’s 
Bill, for the regulation of the Scots’ 
Burghs. On both, the majorities were in 
favour of the Learned Lord’s measure. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Goul- 
burn explained, that the 50,000/. already 
obtained from Parliament was intended but 
as the beginning of a system for the pecu- 
niary relief of the Distressed Districts in 
Treland; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer moved for a grant of 250,000/. for 
blic Works in that Kingdom. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Chamber of Deputies met in a Secret 
Committee on the 10th inst. to discuss the 
Address which was to be presented to the 
King. After much debate the Address was 
adopted by a majority of 278 to 50. The 
Journal Des Debats adds, ** that the most 


important discussions took place respecting 
the relations between France and Spain, the 
expedition of Samana, and the question. of 
peace or war in the East. Messrs. Sebas- 





tiani, Alexandre de la Borde, and Benjamin 
Constant, asked for explanations, which 
were given by the Ministers of the Interior 
and Finance, and by Rear-Admiral Halgen. 
The Minister of Finance ised that he 
would bring down to the ber the = 
day (in a public Sitting) the t, an 

- laws Sniedied ome it, jue onde that 


the arrears of debt would amount to the 

sum of 361 millions of francs.” 
The Constitutionel gives the following 
account 
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account of a disturbance which lately oc- 
curred in Paris :—* A great number of the 
scholars of the schools of Jaw and medicine, 
and mercantile young men, formed the pro- 
ject of celebrating at the church of St. 
Eustace, a funeral service in honour of their 
unfortunate comrade, who was killed two 
years ago in the Place du Carrousel. The 
young men being on their way to the ceme- 


tery, an of gendarmerie, <r 
nied by » came up and asked 
where going? ‘To Pere La- 


chaise,’ the answer, ‘ to pay a last 
duty to a comrade and a friend.’ The offi- 
cer then stated, that he had orders to pre- 
vent their entering the cemetery. Expla- 
nations and loud complaints ensued, and the 
gendarmes drew their sabres. The scho- 
jars began to retreat, but not retiring quick 
enough, other gendarmes arrived, aud think- 
ing, probably, there was an attempt at re- 
sistance, they charged the young men. some 
of whom were wounded, and others arrested. 
In the Rue de Roquette the crotvd over- 
turned a cabriolet, and seized a chariot, and 
by this means made a sort of barrier in the 
middle of the street. Stones were thrown 
at the gendarmerie, who charged; some 
sabre blows were given, and the gendarmerie 
halted. The young men again assembled in 
the Boulevard, and went to the Rue de 
Petit Carreou to pass uncovered before the 
house of the father of the unfortunate Lalle- 
mant. From th they p ded to the 
Place da Pantheon, where they again met 
the gendarmerie and a Commissary of Po- 
lice; they had a parley, but instead of un- 
favourable dispositions, the scholars found 
only protectors, the gendarmes sheathed 
their sabres. Unfortunately a detachment 
of infantry of the line arrived to disperse the 
crowd. e soldiers with fixed bayonets 
marched against the young men, who pelted 
them with stones. The soldiers were com- 
pelled to retire, after which the scholars se- 
parated and returned to their homes.” 
SPAIN. 

The farce of a monarchical government 
in Spain draws near to its conclusion. By 
a late act of the Cortes, disbanding the 
Royal Regiment of Carabineers, the King 
has been ae of even the puny protec- 
tion of his body-guard; and in this state he 
is of course exposed to the —_ of the 
populace, who will soon dispose of him by 
violence, should the predominant party in 
the Cortes forbear to remove him from the 
scene by gentler means. The utter help- 
lessness the unfortunate monarch in 
respect of military resistance, and the proved 
imbecility of his understanding may exempt 
him from the usual fate of dethroned 
Princes, but nothing but a miracle in politics 
can some his reign many months. 

he Addres$ of the Cortes is, on many ac- 
counts, the most important document which 

Gent. Mac. June, 1822. 


10 





eight years, It speaks of the/fears, and 
suspicions, and gloomy designs of its authors, 
in terms not to be misunderstood. 
set out with saying they are ‘‘ overwhelmed 
with grief at the frightful calamities with 
which the country is afflicted,”—that-the 
dangers ‘‘ are terrible and appalling,” and 
anticipate an ‘* effusion of Liood, outrages, 
and disasters,” which will cover the land. of 
Spain ‘‘ with consternation and mourning.” 

Advices from Madrid to the 7th inst, con- 
tain an account of a commotion which took 
place at Valencia on the 30th of May. In 
the evening of that day, on the entry of a 
detachment of artillery into the citadel to 
fire the ordinary round, a cry was raised of 
** Long live the absolute King!” ¢ 
live Elio!”’ and ** Down with the Consti- 
tution!” They deposed their commandant 
and proclaimed Elio as their chief. The re- 
giment of Zamora, battalions of national 
militia, the pupils of the military college, 
and all classes of the citizens,*in a short 
time surrounded the fortress, and as the in- 
surgents still refused to yield, opened a fire 
upon it at four o’clock on the morning of 
the 3ist ult. At seven o'clock the infa- 
tuated men surrendered at discretion, and 
were lodged in prison to wait the award of. 
law. This affray was attended with little 
bloodshed ; one of the insurgents only being 
killed, and three wounded. Elio is said to 
have retired into the powder-magazine, and 
threatens to blow it up if any one approaches 
to apprehend him. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisson, June 1.—A debate took place in 
the Cortes on the 21st and 22d ult. on a 

per presented to that Assembly by the 
Jeputies of Bahia, praying that the ex- 
pedition now fitting out against that Pro- 
vince might be suspended till the Congress 
had further discussed the measure. ey 
urged that the sending of troops would ex- 
cite great mistrust, and tend more than any 
thing to shake the allegiance of the inhabit- 
ants to the Parent State. On the other 
hand, it was insisted, that aid ought to be 
sent to the loyal and well-disposed oe of 
that colony, who were oppressed by a daring 
combination of anarchists, who were ac- 
tively endeavouring to bring about the de- 
claration of independence. The motion for 
receiving the request was rejected by a 
majority of 80 to 43. In the Sitting of the 
28th, various documents from the Colonial 
Department were read; amongst others an 
account brought by the Portuguese brig 
Emperor, that ‘‘ Pernambuco is in a state 
of anarchy, and that a battalion has been 
formed, composed of mulattos and other 
rabble, who insult every European. They 
call the Portuguese, Dutchmen ; and say 
that negroes are free citizens.” 

Advices from St. Sebastian mention, that 

organized 
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bands continue to infest that + ep te syn 9 » will sail to-morrow, for 
bourhood, but that their spirit has England; as will also the Am for 
been in some measure damped by the exer- Port Jackson. A fine large punt has 
tions of the public authorities, and the mili- commenced across the river at New 


tia, who pursued them in various directions. 


Letters from Lisbon to the 4th inst. state,” 


that a conspiracy had been formed there, 
to overthrow the Constitutional system, but 
which was detected sufficiently early to = 
vent the ill consequences whic might 0 - 
wise have attended it. The gma 
on being made acquainted wit jot, 
ised 0 Doses for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This measure led to 
the arrest of 26 persons ; who were examined 
privately, six of whom it was determined 
should be immediately sent out of the 
kingdom. 
CHINA. 

Arrivals from Canton confirm the Ameri- 
can statement, that several Chinese had been 
killed and wounded at Lintin, near Macao, 
in consequence of the Topaze frigate being 
compelled to open a fire upon them, to save 
the fives of her own people. The Viceroy 
called upon the Select Committee for satis- 
faction, demanding that they should order 
the Captain of his Majesty's ship to deliver 

. up two of his men, as two Chinese had been 

killed. The Committee replied, that they 
had no controul over his Majesty’s ships, 
and that therefore they could not pretend to 
exercise any such authority on the present 
occasion, + oe of the frigate net 
being in the slightest degree accountable 
oan. As the Viceroy persisted in his 
unreasonable requisition, and put a stop to 
the trade until it should be plied with, 
the Committee embarked, and moved, with 
all the ships, out of the river. It appears 
mong the Local - perenne of Gutse acted 
with a degree ipitancy at the com- 
mencement of the aa afferr, which they 
were afterwards induced to repent of, and 
an address arrived from the Viceroy to the 
Committee, inviting them to return with 
the ships to Canton, but making no abate- 
ment in his demands. This was the precise 
situation in which affairs stood when the 
last vessel sailed from China. The Com- 
mittee could obviously do nothing but wait 
on board the ships until the Chinese had 
settled the affair. 


VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

The cultivation and population of the set- 
tlement on Van Dieman’s Land are both 
greatly increased since last year: the culti- 
vation is 14,940 acres (exclusive of gar- 
dens), of which 12,966 are in wheat. Our 
population is about 7400; horned cattle 
35,000, sheep 170,000, horses 550, and 
swine 5000. € omitted to report, in our 





last Gazette, the departure from this 
for Sidney, on Sunday morning, of the ship 
Marinct, and the ship Nearchus. The Brix- 





Norfolk. An ultural association is 
ing to be » similar to ‘that establish 
ed in the mother-country.—Van Dieman’s 
Advertiser. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The following particulars selating to the 
Sandwich Islands were communicated by the 
Captain of an American vessel who lately 
visited them on a whaling voyage : 

*¢ The Sandwich Islands are now becoming 
a place of great commeree, and the natives 
making rapid strides towards civilization. 
From the frequent visits they have had of 
late years from Americans and English, they 
are daily assuming their manners and cus- 
toms, and abolish their own. No longer is 
seen the bow or the spear—no more is 
heard the shrill sound of the War Conch, 
or the agonizing shrieks of the victim pre- 
pared for the sacrifice. Superstition is 
done away — idolatry has ceased, — the 
‘ church-going bell’ is now heard to break 
on the stillness of the Sabbath, and the 
cheering rays of Christianity have already 
begun to beam on these children of nature. 
There are now residing am them seve- 
ral of the Missionary Society from the 
United Sta*es with their wives and families ; 
there is a school kept by them, and a num- 
ber of the rising generation are taught the 
arts of reading, writing, drawing, &c. which, 
together with the exemplary conduct of all 
the society, and the moral and religious pre- 
cepts delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bingham 
and the Rev. Mr. Thurston in the church, 
is daily increasing amongst those children of 
nature a high sense of moral rectitude. 

‘¢ Since the commencement of the year 
1821, no less than 28 ships and brigs have 
visited those Islands for the object.of trade, 
or procuring supplies. 

‘«The natives themselves are now the 
owners of ten square-rigged vessels, nune 
less than 120 tons, besides a number of 
schooners and sloops, all of which they 
keep constantly going from island to island 
with sandal wood, provisions, &c. They 
are principally manned by natives, sailing 
them with skill and regularity— While Cap- 
tain Gardner remained at Woahoo, one of 
their vessels arrived from a voyage to 
Kamtschatka; she was commanded by a 
white man, but manned entirely by natives. 
For a quantity of salt she carried to the Go- 
vernor of Kamtschatka, she ht in re- 
turn a quantity of dried salmon, cordage, 
canvas, cutlery, &c. The Governor 
made his Owhyheean Majesty a present of a 
large track of land, and sent him a deed of 


it. They are pleased with the success of 
- voyage, and would soon undertake ano- 
ther. 
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**In coming out of the harbour bound to 
the Northward, between Woahoo and Atoo 
there is a jow point and 9 reef extend- 
} bet miles from the S. W. part of 

oshoo. To pass in safety, steer S.W. 
from the harbour until the Western hills 
bear North, then s vessel may haul to the 
Northward with safety. 

“In the Missionary School at 
Woahoo, is a young native of the North- 
west Coast. He is a very forward scholar, 
reads well, and has made great proficiency 
in drawing.” 

GERMANY. 


A German Journal mentions that the di- 
rectors of the Russian-American Company 
have received intelligence of a dreadful vol- 
canic explosion which took place on the 21st 
of March, 1820, in one of the Aleutian 
Islands. The night was very dark and 
gloomy, and a violent gale blew from the 

-east. This was succeeded by an 
earthquake, accompanied by subterraneous 
thunder. The sl aeuaben appeared 
ignited, and it became so light, that every 

was perfectly visible. Shortly after, 
showers of sand ashes descended in such 
— quantities as to rp . a 

i continued throughout t 
edie At ree ae the 
wind changed, and the showers of sand and 
ashes ceased. The sea-water became thick, 
and the river water assumed the colour and 
thickness of beer, and was so extremely bit- 
ter as to be unfit for use.—At the island of 
Umnak, about a hundred wersts distant from 
Unalaschka, a volcanic eruption-also took 

. The crater is now about 15 wersts 

the sea shore, though it was before 
but five wersts from the coast. Hence it is 
evident that the island has been extended by 
the volcanic eruption, and that the sea, 
from the same cause, has receded to a con- 
siderable distance. 

ITALY. 

A new victim to the fury of the sect 
of the Carbonari has fallen at Cesena.— 
A young man of the name of Crudeli had 
voluntarily quitted the sect in uence 
.f 5 oo Bull of the Head of net pr 

is r was greatly pleased at this act o 
his son, but a few y A. after the corpse of 
the latter, shockingly mangled, was found 
in the city, ditch. A couple of daggers 
bearing the secret marks of the Carbonari 
were still sticking in the body.—Several no- 


tices were at Cesena, i 
sli'the Mectbore who wichdsem from the Set 
ciety with the fate of Crudeli. The loca! 
authorities are using every exertion to disco- 
ver the perpetrators. 

TURKEY. 

The Turkish Government, availing itself 
of its naval superiority, has commenced the 
reduction of the G Islands in a spirit of 
brutal cruelty which rivals any thing to be 
nip ge ey eg ad 4 
barous empire. work was 
Rigen a0 Sein, by the landing of the Capitan 
Pacha, on the 11th of April, with an army 
which has been rated so high as thirty thou- 
sand men. Against this overwhelming force, 
aided as it was by the Turkish garrison of 
the citadel, the Greek patriots could not of 
course offer any effectual resistance, and the 
— — 4 deliberate a of 
the whole istian lation as as 
they could be power = ay without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. It is said, that having 
accomplished this sacrifice, the Capitan 
Pacha embarked to carry the scourge of 
ve ce and devastation to Samos. 

vices from Trieste, dated the 11th inst. 
state that thirty European families who had 
fled from Scio, had arrived in that port, and 
were under quarantine. According to these 
aceounts the massacre at Scio was dreadful. 
The women were for the most part sent to 
Asia, the men massacred, and the children 
taken to be brought up in the Mahometan 


religion. 

The German rs to the 24th ult. con- 
tain an extract of a letter from an Aide- 
de-Camp of General Normann (formerly in 
the service of Wirtemburg), dated Nava- 
rino, March 20, addre to a friend at 
Dessau. This officer, after narrating the 
successful defeat, a few days previously, of 
the Turkish forces, gives the following ac- 
count of the revolting atrocities exercised 
towards the Mahometan captives :—* All 
the wounded Turks who fell in the hands of 
the Greeks were beheaded, in spite of all we 
could say to dissuade them, and the heads 
carried in triumph from the field of battle, 
after the ears had been pi with a knife. 
The next morning the children in the streets 
played with these heads, putting bunches of 
orange blossoms and flowers in the mouth, 
nose and ears, and then carrying them about 
on little pikes.” 

AFRICA. 


Letters from Algiers confirm the distress- 
ing accounts, which had previously reached 
England, of a plague, by which that city 
has been nearly desolated. They state that 
incalculable numbers of the i itants had 
already fallen victims to this dreadful dis- 
ease; the survivors had shut themselves 
in their houses, all business was at a cued, 
the streets were deserted, and a silent hor- 
ror pervaded the whole town. 


po- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—— 


IRELAND. 

The accounts from Ireland continue to 
describe melancholy scenes of distress, in 
thousands wanting food : One poor creature 
was found on the road near Clare, who had 
perished from hunger. Between 50 and 
60,0001. have been sent over by the Lon- 
don Committee. 

‘The Haymarket Theatre opened June the 
17th, for the benefit of the distressed Irish ; 
the house was thin: singular to say, not 
one benefit for this- purpose at any of the 
theatres (except the Opera House) has been 
successful : a Concert given at the Mansion 
House last week, was scantily attended. 

The sum received from the Committee for 
the management of the Ball given at the 
King’s Theatre, on the 30th of May, for 
the distressed Irish, is 3,500/. 

A letter has been received from the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who is most active in the 
work of charity, addressed to a gentleman in 
Ireland, who transmitted it to this country, 
in which his Grace uses the following em- 
phatic expressions: ‘‘ The smallest sum or 
aid is of use in these times of sad and fright- 
ful visitation. Notwithstanding all that is 
doing, J fear many thousands must perish 
JSrem actual hunger. I set out to-morrow, 
please God, to visit the most distressed 
parts of the county of Mayo; I am frigh- 
tened at the appalling scenes and sickness, 
but I will live with the famishing and dis- 
eased during the summer, and I trust that 
the Lord, in mercy, will put a period to this 
bitter visitation.” 

The Irish papers state, that two persons, 
Richard Mugan ‘and his wife, of Xilbroe, 
near Castlebar, have died from want. There 
are between 5 and- 600 families receiving 
the poor pittance which can be afforded to 
them, and there are more than twice that 
number in great distress. One of those 
creatures, who had a ticket, crawled to the 
spot from whence food was administered, 
and, as if it were the last and greatest effort 
of her nature, she sunk into a swoon. Some 
means were employed to produce her reco- 
very; when, on loosening her clothes, it 
was discovered that her body was tightly 
swathed with a hay rope, for the purpose of 
compressing the bowels and stomach! 
When animation was restored, she was pro- 
vided with temporary relief; but even for 
such an object as this, there was no room 
upon the Poor List. 

A Memorial, signed by nearly all the Irish 
Noblemen and gentlemen of property now 
in London, stating their firm conviction 
that a commutation of tithes in Ireland 
might be effected with advantage to all in- 
terests, was presented, on Thursday se’n- 





night, to the Earl of Liverpool and Marquis 
of Londonderry. The Memorial is signed 
by gentlemen of all political persuasions, 
without regard to party spirit; and on no 
occasion, perhaps, was there ever united so 
respectable a body for rank, character, and 
property. 

Amongst the least ostentatious donations 
in favour of the Irish poor, is that of Mrs. 
Palmer, of West Moulsey, Surrey, who has 
directed her agent in Ireland to distribute 
fifteen hundred pounds amongst the poor cot- 
tayers on her estates in the county of Mayo. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Maintenance of THE Poor.—The total 
amount of the sums expended during the 
year 1820, for the maintenance of the Poor 
in England and Wales was 7,329,594l. 7s. 

T ithe Impropriations and Appropriations 
are thus distinctly explained :—Impropria- 
tions are such things as at the dissolution of 
the Monasteries were disposed of to the best 
bidders, or the greatest favourites, and so 
became lay property. Of about 10,000 
churches and chapels now in England, 3,885 
(upwards of one-third) ge Impropriations. 
Appropriations are such as were appointed 
to the erecting or augmenting some bishop- 
rick, deanery, or religious fo ion. 

Tue Harvest, &c.—Owing to the gene~ 
tal forwardness of the season, hay-making 
has been the farmer’s employment through- 
out the country for some time past ; and the 
cattle fairs have, consequently, been but 
thinly attended, the sale flat, and beasts 
fetching but middling prices. In the neigh- 
bourhoods of York, Warwick, Nottingham, 
Norwich, most parts of Lancashire, and 
many other places, a great quantity of grass 
has been cut, and the fields yielding on an 
average an excellent crop. In most parts of 
the South and West the hay harvest was 
nearly completed at the beginning of June. 

From the heat of the weather several 
horses drawing stage coaches and other 
conveyances, died on the roads. . 

It is gratifying to twderstand that the 
carpet, tartan, and rug manufacturers im 
Bannockburn are at present in a flourishing 
state. Some of the oldest in the place say, 
that they never experienced in their recol- 
lection such a demand for their work. This 
part of the country has long been famed for 
its carpets and tartans. e trade was not 


pursued, however, to any extent till a late 
period. 

The subscriptions to Mr. Owen's experi- 
ment of Mutual Association and Co-opera- 
tion at Motherwell, near Lanark, amounts 
already to more than 50,0001. 


E. Prudham, 














1822.] 
E. Prudham, a blacksmith, died lately at 


Shenley-hill, Herts, in wence of 
— vinegar to allay his thirst, “‘ which 
(he said) was increased by the stuff put into 
the brewer’s beer,”’ and afterwards swallow- 
ing some doses Sata: tee i 
ribed to him “to keep his 
ights!” The lead and vinegar made gou- 
lard in his stomach, and poisoned him. He 
has left a widow and chi totally unpro- 
vided for. It is sald to be no uncommon 
of the lower medical tribe, and it is 
hoped this instance may serve to caution 


the ignorant. 

The Trial of Mr. Stuart, for 
mortally wounding Sir Alexander Boswell, 
of Auchinleck, in a duel, on the 26th of 
March ‘last, at Auchterpool, came on in 
the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh — 
Amongst the other witnesses were several 
who the fairness of the manner in 
which the duel was conducted. The evi- 
dence on both sides being given, the Lord 
Advocate, in a short speech, addressed the 
Jury on the of the Crown, in which he 
contended, that by the law of the land, any 
person who killed another in a duel, was 
guilty of murder; and that this charge had 
been completely proved by the evidence. 
He had thought it his duty to bring this 
case before the Court, and he had no doubt 
the Jury would return a verdict as satisfac- 
tory to the country as it would be honour- 
able to themselves. Mr. Jeffrey spoke at 
great length in favour of Mr. Stuart, and 
commented, with his usual ingenuity and 
eloquence, on the different charges in the 
indictment, contending, that the prisoner 
had not committed a great crime, but had 
fallen under a great calamity. The 
Justice Clerk summed up with the utmost 
impartiality. The J (fifteen in num- 
ber), without leaving the box, returned an 
unanimous verdict by their Chancellor, Sir 
John Hope, finding Mr. Stuart Not Guilty 
of the » sede libelled, The verdict was 
received, by a very crowded Court, with 
loud cheers. Mr. Stuart was then dismiss- 
ed from the Bar, and in retiring was con- 
gratulated by a great number of his friends. 


ee 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The New London Bridge is to be erected 
as near as possible to, and not exceeding 
170 feet from the West side of the present 
bridge, and to afford a clear water-way of 
not less than 690 feet. It is to be faced 
with granite, and to consist of five arches ; 
the vp "7 to rise 23 feet — high 
water an average spring tide, ac- 
cording to the Trinity House standard, 
which is shown upon the face of the present 
bridge. nae stairs of granite are to be 
provided. acclivity of the road way, 
to and over the bridge, is nut to be steeper 
than one fuot in 26 feet. 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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Trave or Great Britain.—An Official 
Return to an Order of the House of Com- 
mons states the grand total of the official 
value of Imports into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the year eudiag 5th January. 


1819 - £.40,135,952. 2.0 
1820 - le 33,625,740 17 6 
SR sent 36,514,564 11 6 
1s@2. + Ce 35,838,038 18 } 


Grand Total of the official value of 
of British and Irish Produce and Manu- 
factures in the year ending Sth January. 


1819 - + £ 44,570,653 2 2 
1820 - - 35,657,029 0 1 
1s2l - - 40,240,277 10 2 
1s2@ - - 43,111,474 15 8 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandise export- 
ed in the year ending 5th January. 


1819 - - £.12,287,274 15 0 
1920 - - 11,287,076 17 6 
1821 - - 11,490,339 8 & 
1922 - - 12,039,939 15 2 


Total Exports for the year ending 5th Jan. 


1819 - - £.56,857,927 17 2 
1820 - - 46,935,105 17 7 
1821 - - 51,730,616 18 10 
18922 - = 55,151,414 10 10 


It appears from the above statement that 
the total Exports of last year exceeded the 
amount in the preceding year to the extent 
of upwards of nearly p Bm millions and a 
half; but that there is a decrease in the 
Imports of upwards of half a million. 

Monday, May 27. 

This evening an alarming riot took 
in Great Peter-street, Westminster, the 
places adjacent. It originated ina quarrel 
among some Irish people of the lowest class 
in a public-house, the Duke’s Head, in Pe- 
ter-street, from whence they turned into 
the street; when, in the course of a few 
minutes, upwards of 200 persons assembled, 
armed with every description of weapons, 
y commenced. The 
lice attached to Queen-square Office having 
received information of the outrage, pro- 
ceeded to the 5 3 re-inforced by a strong 
party of the Bow-street patrol, and the 

es Police, under the direction of Sir 
R. Birnie. After a very and 
termined resistance, and the Riot Act had 
been read, the rioters were driven into the 
houses, and were followed by the Police Of- 
ficers armed with cutlasses and pistols: se- 
veral of the officers were very severely 
beaten, and much injured by stones, &c. 
being thrown on them from the windows. 
A pistol loaded with ball was fired from one 
of the windows ; it is said, that the contents 
lodged in the groin of a man named Welsh, 
and he was carried to the hospital in a state 
of insensibility. By the exertions of the 


e 


Police, and a number of the inhabitants, 
who were sworn in special constables on the 
. occa- 
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occasion, 34 of the rioters were taken into 
custody in the course of the evening. Many 
were cut and beat in the most shock- 
ing manner, the rioters being armed with 
long sticks, and supplied with stones 7 
women from the neig' ing streets. Suc 
was the consternation of the inhabitants, 
the shutters were almost universally closed ; 
several of the shops were wantonly attacked, 
and the windows destroyed. Had not the 
Police promptly arrived, one house would 
have been completely demolished. 
Monday, June 3. 
VauxHatt-Garpens were re-opened un- 
der the patronage of his Majesty, and under 
the management of new proprietors, who 
have judiciously put in their claim for pub- 
lic patronage, by the prompt adoption of 
arrangements which seem well calculated to 
ensure general satisfaction. The Gardens 
are entirely new decorated—a scenic theatre, 
some cosmoramas, and other minor attrac- 
tions, have been added to the amusements 
of the visitors; but the principal novelty is 
of a more expensive kind ; it is called in the 
bills ‘¢ The Heptaplasiesoptron !”” and is form- 
ed at one extremity of the saloon. It con- 
sists of an illuminated area, with revolving 
pillars, around which are entwined serpents, 
shaded under the foliage of palm trees. The 
centre is occupied by a cooling fountain; 
and looking-glasses, skilfully placed in the 
back-ground, reflect both the ornamental 
objects and the spectators with something 
ai to magnificence of effect. The 
display in this part of the Garden is novel 
=a splendid, and was the object of univer- 
sal admiration. Some new transparencies 
have been added. The illuminations were 
tastefully arranged, and the effect more than 
usually brilliant. The vocal department is 
filled by old favourites. Charles Taylor 
took, as heretofore, the principal part, and 
apologized for the absence of Mrs. Bland, 
on,account of indisposition. Miss Tuustall, 
Miss Graddon, and Miss Noel, are added to 
the musical corps. The orchestra was well 
filled, and the fire-works extremely brilliant. 
The ascent on the tight rope was performed 
by the junior Longuemare (according to the 
bills) with an activity which recalled to the 
spectators the skill of Madame Sachi. The 
blaze of fire-works of various colours during 
the ascent was the most beautiful we have 
ever seen at these Gardens. The attend- 
ance was extremely numerous and fashion- 


able. 
Wednesday, June 19. 

The cause of Olive, Princess of Cumber- 
land, respecting his late Majesty’s will of 
15,0001. in her favour, was heard in the 
Prerogative Court, which was crowded to 
excess. At ten o’clock Sir John Nicholl 
took his seat, and shortly after Dr. Dodson 
and Dr. Lushington, accompanied by Gen. 
Desseux, sot-dissant Capt. Fitz-Strathern, 
cousin of the Princess Olive, and others. 





Domestic Occurrences.— Theatrical Register. 
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Dr. Dodson addressed the Court in support 
of the arguments last Court day, and 
concluded by earnestly entreating the Court, 
on the score of justice, humanity, and fair 
dealing that ought to exist between man 
and man, to t the motion of his worthy 
Colleague. Dr. Haggard, on the same side, 
supported the other learned Civiliaus, and 
contended that the motion ought to be 
made absolute, namely, that the will now 
read be pro Nie Majo rs woe - 
testament of his Majesty George III. Sir 
Christopher Robinson, the King’s Advo- 
cate, addressed the Court at length 
against the claim, contending that it was a 
matter not for the interference of that 
Court. Dr. Adams followed on the same 
side. A few minutes before one o'clock, 
Olive, Princess of Cumberland, entered the 
Court, and took her seat on the bench be- 
hind the Proctors. Dr. Lushington replied 
in a very long and eloquent s: . Sir J. 
Nicholl said he should take time to consider 
the case, and on the next Court day he gave 
judgment against the application, as not com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of that Court. 
Thursday, June 20. 

The resolution of the Directors of the 
Bank to discount in future at four per cent. 
was made known by the following notice :— 

** Bank of England, June 20, 1822. 

*« Resolved, That all bills and notes ap- 
proved of in the usual manner, and not hav- 
ing more than 95 days to run, be discounted 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum, on 
as tm on Soe of Sune; p will 

uch to the credit of all who participated 
in the knowledge of this pA mh ig cor 
lable was suffered to transpire beforehand, 
and the public were taken completely by sur- 
prise. Neither had any speculations been 
entered into, in order to take advantage of 
the event. Its immediate effect was a rise 
in the home and all the foreign securities, 
more or less, according to their degree of 
estimation from other causes. As it was 
ey ry that the impulse given here would 
be felt in all the markets of the continent, 
couriers were dispatched the same night, to 
| the intelligence to all the chief cities 
o 


urope. 
—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Haymarket THEeaTRre. 

June17. This Theatre opened this night, 
and the profits were allotted to the Irish 
Subscription. A piece called The Bill of 
Fare, from the pen, it is said, of Mr. Dib- 
din, was the only novelty. It is a whimsi- 
cal and laughable thing, with a good deal 
of equivoque occasioned by a provincial ma- 

er and an innkeeper, whose initials are 
alike, S.S. advertising the one for a com- 
pany of comedians, other for d@ set of 


servants, and the applicants going to the 
wrong parties, the servants to the manager, 
the players to the innkeeper. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
_ oe 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 


War- , May 24. 16th Light Dra- 
a ph Te tee ott G. H. Murray to 
Lieut.-col. ; Capt. W. Persse to be Maj. 
—44th foot: Brevet Lieut.-col. G. Har- 
to be Lieut.-col.; Brevet Lieut.-col. 

H, Nixon to be Major, vice Hardinge. 
May31. . 2d West India Reg. : re Ww. 
Sutherland to be Lieut-col. vice O'Hara, 


who retires. 

June. Ralph Bigland, Esq. to be Cla- 
renceux King of Arms; E. Lodge, Esq. to 
be Norroy of Arms; Geo. Frederick 
Beltz, . Lancaster Herald; and James 
Pulman, Esq. Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms. 

June 12. Lieut.-col. Richard Church, 


o> of the Most Hon. Military Order 
of Bath; Capt. John William Head 
Brydges, of Wootton Court, Kent; and 
Farrant, of Northsted-house, Kent, 
and of Upper Brook-street, esq. knighted. 

June 14. 51st foot: Sir T. Hislop, 
Bart. G. C. B. to be Col. vice Norshead, dec. 
—93d foot: Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel, vice Hislop, promoted. 

June i2. Me. W. Robinson to be 
Commi of the Commissariat of Glasgow, 
penance wa appointment of Wm. Erskine, 
Esq. to be one of the Lords of Session in 
Scotland. 





Civit PRrererMENTs. 
May 3. Wm. Robinson, 7 Ng Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, to be LL.D. 
June 24. Aldermen Lucas and Thomp- 
son elected Sheriffs of London and Middl. 





Eccresiasticat PaererMents. 
Lord John De-la-Poer Beresford, 
Archbishop of Dublin, to be Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. 


bishop of Cashel. 

Rev. A. Nicol, M. A. of Balliol College, to 
be Canon of Christ Church, and Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 

Rev. G. Gaskin, D. D. to a Prebend in Ely 
Cathedral. 

Rev. S. Briscall, St. Mary, South Kelsey, 
with St. Nicholas, South » an- 
nexed, R.R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Cam , Beechamwell R. with 
the R. of Shingham annexed, also Wea- 
senham All Saints V. and Weasenham 
St. Peter’s V. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Chevallier, Lecturer of Great St. 
Andrew’s, Oxford. 

Rev. J. M. Colson, jun. Peatling R. Leices- 
tershire. 

Rev. Rich. Corfield, U Parva R. Salop. 

Rev. Mr. Crossman, e Incumbent of 
Church Church, in the Forest of Dean. 

we a “ ey sen a R. Suffolk. 
v. J. N. France, Stayley-bridge Perpetual 
Incumbency, Lancas =. Te 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, Ivy Church R. Kent. 

Rev. G. Dixwell Grimes, Emildon V. Northu. 

Rev. J. Hall, Great Bedwin V. Bucks. 

Rev. G. Heming, Thundersley R. Essex. 

Rev. H. Lowther, Bolton R. Cumberland. 

Rev. T. Silver, D.C. L. Great Staughtoa 


V. Hunts. 
Rev. W.S. Whitelock G V. Lincolnsh. 
Rev. T. Hale, Domestic Chaplain to the 


Marquis of Salisbury. 
Rev. R. B. Paul, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Falmouth. 


—_ 
BIRTHS. 


. In Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, the wife of Col. H. Baillie, a son. 

May 8. Mrs. F. B. Hacket, of Moor- 
hall, Warwick, a dau.—i3 and 15. At 
Aranjuez, the Princesses of Don Carlos and 
Don Francis Paulo, brothers to the King of 

in, of sons.—21. In Ki -place, 
Frederick Bode, a son.—At Celle, Ha- 
nover, the wife of Major-Gen. Hugh Hal- 
kett, C. B. a son.—?22. In Mo " 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Cowper, a dau.—The 
wife of Dr. Howell, of Clifton, a dau.—23. 
Mrs. T. Daniell, of Little Berkhampsted, a 
son.—The Princess of » & son.— 24. 
At Whitehall, the wife of Dr. Phillimore, 


M.P. a son.—Mrs. H. Tenant, of South- 
ampton-row, a dau.—At Bedford-place, Mrs. 
T. Farrer, a son.—25. Mrs. R. S. Davies, 





of Stonehouse, Gloucester, a dau.—26. At 
Lee, the wife of Capt. W. E. Wright. R. N. 
a son.—29. In Mon place, Mrs. W. 
S. Best, a dau.—30. At Lytham, Mrs. W. 
Marshall, a son. 

June 2. At Garboldham-hall, the Mar- 
chioness » & son and heir, who 
takes the title of the Ear! of Sunderland.— 
4. At East a wife of Rev. A. 
Cooper, a dau.—At mington, the | 
of Sir Wilmot, Bart. a son.—10. ™ 
Countess of Dartmouth a son and heir, who 
takes the title of Visc. Lewisham.—10. Lady 
Sheffield, of Normanby, a dau.—At Ash- 
prington-house, the wife of Major-General 
Adams, a son and heir.—14. At Balaam- 
hill, Mrs. H. Harford, a dau.—16. Mrs. G. 
B. Robinson, of Burton-crescent, a son. 

MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. J. Barne, R. of Batter- 
leigh, to Eliza, d. of late J. Turner, esq.— 
Rev. Edw. Conyers, R. of Knockmane, son 
of C. Conyers, of Castletown Conyers, to 
Catherine, only d. of Sir K. Blennerhasset, 
Bt.—Rev. J. Page, V. of Gillingham, to 2d. d. 
of late W. Yaldon, Esq. of Lovington.—Rev. 
E. O. Smith, R. of Holcut and Salford, to 
Julia, d. of late Rev. T. Willis, of Bletch- 
ley.--James Brookes, esq. solicitor, of Odi- 
ham, Hants, to es d. es - George 
Woodbridge, of Plymouth.—D. Lewis, esq 
of Newcastle-Eml - the eldest d. of S. 
Howell, esq. of Morfa, co. Cardingan.—T. 
W. son of T. Northmore, esq. to Catherine, 
d. of Sir W. Welby, Bart. of Grantham- 
hall.—T. S. son of T. Seawell, esq. of Book- 
ham, to Etheldred Harriot, only d. of C. 
Seawell, esq. of Eaton Ford.—H. Vickers, 

. of Bridgnorth, to Priscilla, only d. of 
J. Cotton, esq. of London.—At Chichester, 
W. G. Ponsonby, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
the 2d d. of late Rev. W. Goddard, of Star- 

oves-house, Bristol—At Dublin, Capt. J. 

1. Hutchidson, son of Hon. T. H. Hutchin- 
son, and nephew to Earl Donoughmore and 
Lord Hutchinson, to Hon. Margaret Gardi- 
ner, d. of late Lord Vise. Mountjoy.—At 
Arthuret, the Rev. Edw. Anderson, B. D. to 
Anne, d. of late Archdeacon Paley.—At 
Liandillo, J. Williams, esq. to Mary-Anne 
Roderick, of Lianelly, Carmarthenshire.— 
At Paris, H. Winston Barron, esq. of Mount 
Barron, Waterford, to Miss Leigh Page 
Turner, d. of late Sir G. L. P. Turner, bart. 
of Battlesden Park. 

April30. E.C. son of J. Woodbridge, esq. 
of Charlwood Park, to Eliz. dau. of Capt. 
Herbert, Henrietta-street.—At Woodstone, 
W. Lawrance, esq. of Peterborough, to 
Henrietta, d. of Rev. J. Bringhurst. 

May 2. At Raphoe, Rev. H. M‘Neill, 
A.M. chaplain to the Lord Lieut. of Ire- 
land, and R. af Albury, Surrey, to Anne 
Magee, d. of Bishop of Raphoe.—At East 
Barnet, Sir T. Whelan, of Dublin, to Alicia, 
dau. of E. Egan, . of U -house, 
H wage ny tm tin of Oxford, to 
Mary Harriet, only d. of J. Tombes, esq. of 
Quarrington.—At St. Marylebone, W. Sel- 
by, esq. to Juliana, d. of late Maj. O’Brien, 
of Bath —6. Rev. J. E. Lance, to Madelina 
Louisa, d. of late Josias Dupré Porcher, 
esq. of Winslade.—C. W. son of Rev. C. W. 
Ethelston, of Wickstead-hall, to Anne, d. of 
R. Peel, esq. of Tor Abbey.—At Dittisham, 
Kelynge Greenway, esq. of Warwick, to Le- 
titia, d. of late C. Durnford, esq.—At Hal- 
berton, Rev. J. les, to Eliz. d. of late H. 
Manley, esq. of Manley, near Tiverton.—8. 
The Earl of Denbigh to Hon. Miss Moreton, 
eldest d. of Lord ie.—Rev. T. F. Beck- 


with, V. of East Retford, to only d. of Rev. 
J. Carter, of Lincolo.—9. Rev. C. Gaunt, 





of Fletching, to Mary, d. of late Rev. Dr. 
Dobson, of Hurstperpoint.—11. At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, Lieut. C. Blood, R. 
N. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of late J. J. 
Cotter, esq. of Nannard-grove, Cork.—12. 
W. Turner, esq. barrister-at-law, only son 
of W. Turner, esq. of Chapel Izod, Dublin, 
to Maria-Eliz.-Frances, d. of the late Jchn 
Meares, esq. of Eastington.—14. At St. 
Marylebone, Rev. Edw. O. Smith, R. of 
Holcut and Salford, to Julia, d. of late T. 
Willis, of Bletchley.—16. Vice.-Adm. Sir 
Rich. King, bart. K. C. B. to Maria-Susan- 
na, d. of late Adm. Sir C. Cotton, bart. of 
Madingley.—20. Rev. Jas. Blackburn, V. of 
Gainford, and R. of Romaldkirk, to Jane, wid. 
of M. Dunn, esq. of Durham.—21. At North 
Mundham, Sussex, Capt. J. Cursham, Hon. 
E. I. C. Military Service, to Louisa, d. of 
R. Merricks, esq. of Runkton-house.—A. 
Bryant, esq. of Naples, to Mary-Elliott, d. 
of J. Brown, esq. of Kennington.—22. T. 
H. Place, esq. only son of E. Place, esq. of 
Skelton Grange, and grandson to late Earl 
of Aberdeen, to Caroline, d. of late Rev. 
R. Smith, Rector of Marston, both co. 
York.—23. N. Ellison, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Frances-Gregg, d. of late J. Womb- 
well, esq.—Wm. Scott Preston, esq. to Mar- 
| peetrgpereBr 19 dau. of the late Peter 

wrie, esq. of Blackheath.—25. Alex.Geo. 
Milne, esq. of Portland-road, to Mrs. Span, 
of Nottingham-place, widow of late John 
ee esq. of Bristol—At Masham, Chas. 

arrison, esq. Recorder of Ripon, to Anna, 
wid. of late J. L. Batley, esq. of Masham.— 
Henry, son of H. Grant, esq. of Gnoll Cas- 
tle, to Mary, d. of Lieut.-gen. Warde, of 
Woodland Castle, co. Glamorgan.—R. H. 
Strachan, esq. of the Parliament-office, to 
Miss Eliz. Nettlefuld, of Lyndhurst.—At 
Paris, John-Alex. Hunter, of Lancaster, to 
Patricia, d. of Sir J. Barrington, Judge of 
the High Court of Justiciary of Ireland.— 
28. Rev. James Marshall, Minister of the 
Outer High Church, Glasgow, to Mary- 
Cath. dau. of Rev. Legh Richmond, R. of 
Turvey.—29. Capt. Lambert, R. N. to Ka- 
therine, dau. of late Rev. T. Cobb, of Igh- 
tham, Kent.—John Kirkman, esq, of Alpha- 
road, to Eliz. dau. of T. Chevalier, esq. of 
South Audley-street.—30. Cha. Finch, esq. 
of Staines, to Miss Emma Rose, of Wands- 
worth.—Rev. Cha. Cole, of Poplar, to Har- 
riet, d. of Wm. Redifer, esq. of Stamford.— 
At Mary-le-bone, Rev. W. W. Pym, son of 
F. Pym, esq. M. P. to Sophia Rose, dau. of 
late S. Gambier—John esq. of the 
Office of Ordnance, to Anne-Elizabeth, d. of 
R. Welbank, esq. of the Tower.—Rev. W. 
Williamsy B.D. Hascomb, Surrey, to Miss 
Sophia A. C. Lawford, of St. James’s, Pie- 
cadilly—Geo. Glasson, M.D. of Exeter, to 
eldest d, of Thos. Husband, banker, of Dock. 
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Ducuess OF GRAFTON. 

May 25. In Lower Brook-street, aged 
77, Elizabeth, Dowager Duchess of Graf- 
ton. She was the third daughter of the 
Rev. Sir Richard Wrottesley, Bart. Dean 
of Windsor, and was the second wife of 
the late Duke of Grafton, to whom she 
was married June 24, 1769, and by whom 
she bad 13 children. 


—-g@— 
Marguis or HERTFORD. 

June 17. At a quarter past three 
A.M. in Manchester-square, the Most 
Honourable Francis Ingram Seymour 
Conway, Marquis and Earl of Hertford, 
Earl of Yarmuutb, Viscount Beauchamp 
of Hache, Baron Conway of Ragley, Ba- 
ron Conway and Killultagh, co. Antrim, 
K.G. F.S.A. late Lord High Chamberlain 
of the King’s Housebold, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of War- 
wickshire and Antrim. He was born 
in Feb. 1743 ; and was the eldest son of 
Francis, the Ist marquis, by Isabella 
Fitzroy, daughter of the late Duke of 
Gordon. He was educated at Eton, 
whence he removed to Oxford, and ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. there, June 
15,1762; married Ist. Feb.1, 1768, Alicia- 
Elizabeth, youngest daugbter and co- 
heir of Herbert, last Viscount Windsor, 
of Ireland, and by ber (who died in 1772) 
had only one daughter, Alicia, who died 
an infant. His Lordship married, 2dly, 
May 18, 1776, Isabella Anne Ingram, 
dau. and cobeir of Charles, last Viscount 
Irwin of Scotland, and bad issue Fran- 
cis Wm. Earl of Yarmouth, the present 
Marquis, who succeeds to the vast wealth 
as well as to the titles of the deceased. 
The entailed estates are estimated at 
little short of 90,0002. per ann. 

One of the late Marquis’s sisters mar- 
ried the present Marquis of Drogheda ; 
another became the Countess of Lon-~ 
donderry, and was the mother of the 
present Marquis of Londonderry; a third, 
Countess of Grandison ; a fourth, Count- 
ess of Lincoln. 

One of bis brothers, Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, a gallant Admiral, died in Ja- 
maica in 1801. 

He succeeded his father as Marquis of 
Hertford in 1794, On the 17th of July, 
1807, he was created a Knight of the 
Garter. 

On Dec. 18, following, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Hertford obtained his 
Majesty’s leave and authority, in com- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1822. 


il 


pliance with the will of the late Charles 
Viscount Irwin, to take the surname of 
Ingram before their present surname 
of Seymour, and also to write the said 
surname of Ingram, before all titles of 
honour, and also to bear the arms of 
Ingram quarterly,, with those of Sey- 
mour and Conway. 

His Lordship, while Lord Beauchamp, 
took an active part:in the. House of 
Commons; and passed a long life not 
devoid of ambition, knowledge of bu- 
siness, or power ef talent, He wasa 
most accomplished gentleman, of consi- 
derable literary attainments,and had long 
been a patron and promoter of everylaud- 
able institutién: his loss will therefore 
be extensively regretted. He had been 
in a declining state of health for up- 
wards of two years ; but within the last 
ten days the decay had been rapid, and 
latterly his memory appeared to be 
wholly gone. His disconsolate Marchio- 
ness was present to receive the last 
breath of her amiable and beloved Lord. 

The remains of the Marquis have been 
removed for interment to Sudborn, near 
Orford, Suffolk. 


Ear. or Orrorp. 

June 15. The Right Hon. Horatio 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, Baron Wal- 
pole of Wolterton, co. Norfolk, and Ba- 
ron Walpole’ of Walpole, M.A, High 
Steward of the Borough of Lynn; born 
June 24, 1752. 

He was the grandson of Horatio first 
baron Walpole of Wolterton (who was 
the younger brother of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole) and son of Horatio, second lord 

alpole, by Lady Rachel Cavendish, 
dau. of Wm. third duke of Devonshire. 
This Sd lord Walpole (on the death of the 
celebrated Horace Walpole, fourth earl 
of Orford, in 1797, without issue) bad 
the earldom of Orford revived in his 
person April 1, 1806; and died Feb. 
24, 1809, when he was succeeded by the 
late earl. He married July 7, 1781, his 
cousin Sopbia, daughter of Chas. Church- 
ill, esq. by Maria daughter of Sir Robt. 
Walpole, K.G,. afterwards earl of Or- 
ford; by whom (who died in 1797) he 
had issue Horatio lord Walpole, M.P. 
for King’s Lynn, (now earl of Orford) ; 
three otber sons, and eight daughters. 
He married 2udly, in 1806, the widow of 
the Rev. Edward Chamberlayne, (who 
died in 1807) by whom he had no issue. 

Dowager 
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DowacGEr Countess Grey. 

May 26. \n Hertford-street, May-fair, 
aged 78, Elizabeth Dowager Countess 
Grey. Her Ladyship was the only 
daughter of George Grey, esq. of South- 
wick, co. Durham, descended from George 
Grey, of Southwick, esq. who, in 1647, 
married Frances, dau. of Thomas Robin- 
son, esq. of Rokeby, sister to Sir Leonard 
Robinson, ancestor to the present Lord 
Rokeby. From this match also de- 
scended Dr. Zachary Grey, the editor of 
Hudibras, who died 1766. They were 
of a different family from the Greys of 
Howick (her husband’s family); and 
bore the bars for their arms (like the 
Earl of Stamford), and not the lion. The 
late Countess had a brother, Lieutenant- 
colonel of the 59th foot, who died at 
Gibraltar, and left only two daughters, 
Her Ladyship was married in 1762 to the 
Jate distinguished General Sir Charles 
Grey, K.B. who was created Baron Grey 
de Howick in 1801, and Earl Grey in 
1806. He died Nov, 14, 1807. (See vol. 
LXXVII.) Her Ladyship was mother of 
the present Earl Grey, of six other sons, 
and two daughters. Few persons have 
left the world so deeply and so generally 
lamented. 


ViscounT BULKELFY. 

June 3. At 9 o'clock, P.M. at Engle- 
field Green, Berks, aged 69, the Right 
Hon. Thomas James Warren Bulkeley, 
seventh Viscount Bulkeley of Cashell, 
co, Tipperary; Lord Bulkeley, Baron 
of Beaumaris, in the Peerage of Great 
Britain (so created in 1784); Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Caernar- 
von, Chamberlain and Chancellor of 
North Wales, and Hereditary High 
Constable of Beaumaris Castle; D.C.L. 
He was the posthumous son of his fa- 
ther, and was born Dec. 10,1752, and im- 
mediately became 7th Viscount Bulkeley. 
He married April 26, 1777, Elizabeth- 
Harriet, only daugbter and sole heir of 
Sir Geo. Warren, K.B.; in support of 
whose descent from the Earls of War- 
ren and Surrey, Watson’s History was 
composed, The Viscount assumed, by 
royal sign manual, the name and arms 
of Warren, in addition to those of Bul- 
keley. Leaving no issue, the English and 
Irish titles are both extinct. 

His Lordship was carried off quite un- 
expectedly. Previous to his sudden at- 
tack, he had complained in the morn- 
ing of a sore throat, but nothing seri- 
ous was apprehended, as he had intend- 
ed coming to town on that day to join 
a,select party of his friends at his house 
in Stanhope-street, May-fair. 

The remains of the Viscount were in- 
terred in the family vault at Baron Hill, 
near Beaumaris, Anglesea. 





Baron oF KINGSALE, 

May 24. In Cork, the Right Hon. 
John De Courcy, 26th Lord Kingsale, 
Baron of Kingsale, Baron Courcy of 
Courey, and Baron of Ringrone. His 
Lordship succeeded his father Jobn, the 
25th Baron, March 3, 1776; married 
Oct. 31, 1763, Susan, daughter of Con- 
way Blennerhasset, esq. of Castle Con- 
way, co, Kerry, and had issue by ber 
(who died Dec. 13, 1819) five sons and 
five daughters ; viz. Ist. John, Lieut.- 
col, in the Army, died June 4, 1813, 
unmarried, from excessive fatigue dur- 
ing the campaign in Spain: 2nd. Tho- 
mas, in Holy Orders : 3d. Michael, Cap- 
tain R.N,. died July 22, 1813, 4th, Ge- 
rald, Lieut.-col. in the army: 6th. Al- 
mericus, Lieut. R.N. died Nov. 27, 1814: 
6th. Martha, married June 1, 1792, An- 
drew Agnew, esq. who died in the life- 
time of his father Sir Andrew Agnew, 
bart. of Lochnew Castle, co. Wigtoun : 
7th. Elizabeth, married Nov. 7, 1799, 
Charles Dashwood, esq. Captain R.N.: 
8th. Susan, died Oct. 18, 1813: 9th. 
Anne: 10th. Mary, married Sept. 15, 
1814, Wm. Beamish, esq. co.Cork. His 
Lordship is succeeded by his eldest sur- 
viving son, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
De Courcy, now 27th Lord Kingsale, 
&e. The privilege enjoyed by this truly 
ancient and noble family of wearing the 
hat in the royal presence is well known, 
it was granted to their ancestor John 
De Courcy, Earl of Ulster, in Ireland, 
and Baron of Stoke Courcy, in Eng- 
land, by King John. 


Rev. Sir Tuomas Hewert, Bart. 

June 7. At Sudborough, near Thrap- 
ston, after a long affliction borne with 
Christian fortitude, aged 66, Sir Thomas 
Hewet, bart. rector of that parisb. He 
was presented to this living in 1786 by 
the Bishop of London. He was of an- 
tient extraction; and was the eighth Ba- 
ronet, the family having received that 
distinction in 1621, being then seated at 
Headley Hall in Yorkshire. He was the 
second son of Sir Tyrrel Hewet, and 
brother of Sir Bing Hewet, who went to 
India in1768.—The last Baronet married 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Tebbutt, of Sud- 
borough. His death will be long la- 
mented by his friends and parishioners, 
to whom his unceasing kindness and li- 
berality had most justly endeared him. 


Sir GonviLeE BromueaD, Bart. 

May 11. At Thurlty Hall, near Lin- 
coln, Sir Gonvile Bromhead, bart. Lieu- 
tenant-general in the army. He was 
born Sept. 30, 1758, and received bis 
name, Gonvile, in honour of his ances- 
tor, who founded Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; 
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bridge; and that College used to recog- 
nize him as the representative of their 
founder, He was created a baronet Feb. 
4, 1806. He married, July 18, 1787, 
Jane, youngest daughter of Sir Charles 
French, bart. of Ireland, by Rose Ba- 
roness French, of Castle French, co. Gal- 
way; by whom he had a son (now Sir) 
Eaward Thomas French, barrister-at- 
law, and steward of the court-leets for 
the city of Lincoln ; two other sons, and 
one daughter. 


a oo 
Sir Wm. Davin Evans. 

Dee. 4, 1821. Sir William David Evans, 
knight, Recorder of Bombay.—He pub- 
lished the following works: ‘‘ Salkeld’s 
Reports of Cases adjudged in the King’s 
Bench, sixth edition, with large addi- 
tions,” 3 vols. royal vo. 1795; ** Essays 
on the Action for Money lent and re- 
ceived, on the Law of Assurances, and 
on the Laws of Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes,” 8vo, 1802; ** A Ge- 
neral View of the Decision of Lord Mans- 
field in Civil Causes,” 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
1806; * A Treatise on the Law of 
Obligations aud Contracts from the 
French of Pothier,” 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
1806; * A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly 
on the Revision of the Bankrupt Laws,’’ 
8vo. 1810; “ Letters on the Disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics and the Dissen- 
ters,” 8vo, 1813. 


Anprew Jukes, M.D. 

Nov.10,1821. At Ispaban, in Persia, of 
a bilious fever, with which he was seized 
at Meyah, near the ‘above city, whilst 
on his journey towards Teheran, An- 
drew Jukes, Esq. M.D. a surgeon on 
the Bombay establishment, holding the 
appointment of political agent at Kishm, 
and employed. on a special mission to 
the court of Persia. 

Dr. Jukes was born at Cound, in the 
county of Salop, December 17, 1774, 
and his public services in India com- 
menced in 1798, from which time he 
was employed in the immediate line of 
his profession until 1802, when he was 
placed in charge of the medical duties 
of the Presidency of Bushire. Whilst in 
this situation, which he retained for 
many years, he applied himself to the 
study of the Persian and Arabic lan- 
guages, with both of which he became 
familiarly acquainted ; especially so with 
the former, which he spoke with ele- 
gance, and with a fluency to which few 
Europeans have attained. His residence 
at Bushire enabled him also to improve 
those qualifications for diplomatic em- 
ployment, which afterwards led to his 
being selected for important political 
trusts. He accompanied Mr. Minesty 
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to Jehran in 1804; attended the Per- 
sian ambassador, Mahomed Nubee Khan, 
to Calcutta, in 1805 : and more recent- 
ly served with the embassies of Sir Har- 
ford Jones and Sir John Malcolm to the 
court of Persia. 

In 1811 he returned to his native 
country, where, during his stay, be cul- 
tivated an acquaintance with some of 
the most distinguished philosophers of 
the age, and sought instruction in the 
schools of science with the ardour and 
emulation of a youthful student. 

At the latter end of December, 1814, 
he again departed for Bombay, where 
he resumed his professional duties, and 
had obtained the rank of superintend- 
ing surgeon, when he was deputed in 
1819 on a mission to the Iman of Mus- 
cat, preparatory to the expedition against 
the Joasmee pirates; and the satisfac- 
tory manner in which he fulfilled that 
trust probably led to the mere import- 
ant employment of envoy from the go- 
vernment of Bombay to the court of 
Persia. 

The event which it has been our pain- 
ful duty to notice, has deprived Dr. 
Jukes of a part of that reputation which 
he must have acquired had he accom- 
plished all the objects of his mission. 
The arrangements, however, which he 
effected with the Government of Shi- 
rauz (in which city he was great part 
of the time that the cholera morbus 
raged therein with such terrific vio- 
lence) terminated successfully ; and had 
not his zeal prompted him to pursue his 
journey towards the capital, for the con- 
firmation of his negotiations, through 
difficulties and fatigues which his con- 
stitution was unequal to sustain, there 
can be little doubt that he would have 
brought them to a conclusion most ho- 
nourable to himse!f and advantageous 
to the public interest. 

The professional qualifications pos- 
sessed by Dr. Jukes were of the highest 
order. Few men took to our Eastern 
Dominions a more complete knowledge 
of the science in all its branches, and 
none have been more indefatigable in 
submitting that knowledge to the test 
of experience, or more assiduous in 
marking the improvements that have 
from time to time been effected by the 
exertions of others, But his manner 
whilst in attendance on the sick was 
quite characteristic, and could scarcely 
be excelled. He was scrupulously mi- 
nute in his inquiries, unsparing of his 
personal exertions, bold and decisive in 
his practice ; and, with these qualities, 
combined so much kindness and gentle- 
ness, and such tender solicitude to re- 
lieve the sufferings of his patients, and 

dispel 
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dispel all unnecessary alarm, that be 
at once secured the’ confidence and af- 


fection of all who experienced or wit-. 


nessed his admirable arrangement. Nor. 
was the exercise of his profession limited 
to those whom public duty had placed 
under his charge—it had in fact no li- 
mits but those which time and his own 
state of health imperiously prescribed. 
Prompted partly by benevolence, and 
partly by a desire to improve his know- 
ledge by experience, he anxiously sought 
opportunities of exercising his talents, 
regardless of the difficulties that are in- 
separable from medical practice among 
a prejudiced and slothfu! people. 

In scientific information he was dis- 
tinguished even amongst the members 
of a profession by which it is so gene- 
rally cultivated. The sciences of che- 
mistry, mineralogy, geology, and botany, 
all fell within the range of his acquire- 
ments; and if he did not attain emi- 
nence in all, he was so patient in his re- 
searches, so methodical in his habits, 
and so unreserved and faithful in his 
communications, that he was an inva- 
luable correspondent of those philoso- 
phers who have had more leisure and 
fewer objects of research, and by whom 
his death cannot fail to be considered 
as a public misfortune. 

He possessed also a refined taste in 
poetry, music, and the fine arts; and 
had applied himself with some success 
to each—in landscape drawing more 
particularly he displayed a considerable 
genius, and frequently devoted a part 
of his leisure hours to the exercise of 
that accomplishment. 

As a member of society, he was cha- 
racterized by a fine sense of honour, and 
a manly spirit <f independence; by a 
heart full of charity, benevolence, and 
piety—by great sweetness and equani- 
mity of temper—by cheerfulness and 
gentleness of manners—and by an ar- 
dent thirst after knowledge, joined to 
the freest disposition to impart it. It 
is perhaps superfluous to add that he 
was a delightful companion, and that 
in the more endearing relations of son, 
of husband, of father, and of friend, he 
possessed those excellencies which al- 
most necessarily result from a combina- 
tion of virtuous and agreeable qualities. 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM, ESo. 
May 29, 1822. In Bolton-row, of 
a fever attended with erysipelas, Ed- 
ward Jerningham, esq. He»was the 


youngest son of the late Sir William 
Jerningham, Baronet, nephew of the 
Poets of the same names (see vol. )xxxiii. 
i. p. 283), and brother of the present 
George Jerningham, 


Sir who lays 
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claim, through a maternal ancestor, to 
the Peerage of Stafford, by Frances 
daughter of Henry, 12th lord Dillon of 
Ireland. He married in 1804 Emily, 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Mid- 
dieton, esq. by whom he had four child- 
ren. The family from which he de- 
scended is of high antiquity, being pro- 
bably one of the few now remaining 
among the English Gentry prior in date 
to the Norman Conquest; and it is 
also distinguished bya steady and con- 
scientous adherence to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Communion. Attached to the 
faith of his ancestors, Mr. Jerningham 
had for several years filled the office of 
Secretary to the British Catholic Board, 
and had discharged its delicate and im- 
portant functions with a degree of zeal 
and ability, to which it will be difficult 
to find a parallel. The General Board of 
British Catholics, “‘ penetrated with sen- 
timents of the deepest grief for the loss 
of Mr. Jerningham, seized the first op- 
portunity, after his death, to record their 
opinion of the many and essential ser- 
vices rendered by bim to his fellow-sub- 
jects the Catholics of Great Britain.” 
Far, however, from cherishing, toward 
the Members of a different Communion, 
any sentiments but those of the purest 
benevolence, his conduct was a model 
of genuine liberality, of unaffected kind- 
ness, or, to use a juster expression, of 
true Christian charity to all mankind. 
The same suavity of manners, the same 
frankness of disposition, the same 
warmth of heart, was shewn to Protest- 
ant and Catholic, Whig and Tory, rich 
and poor, foreigner and native. 

In 1802 Mr. Jerningham was called 
tothe Bar. From the studies prepara- 
tory to his profession, he came well to 
know, and highly to appreciate, the true 
excellencies of the British Constitution ; 
nor did he value them the less, because 
a state policy had precluded from many 
of their benefits the religious commu- 
nity to which he belonged; but he look- 
ed forward with confidence to a time 
when the Legislature might be prevail- 
ed on to adopt a more salutary and equi- 
table system. Yet he was not a party 
man. The history of his own family af- 
forded mournful proof, that true free- 
dom had not more to dread from the 
vultus instantis tyranni, than from the 
civium ardor prava jubentium. ‘To the 
former cause was owing the death of 
his ancestor, Edward, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the reign of Henry VIIS.; and 
to the latter, that of Viscount Stafford, 
who perished, through the perjuries of 
Titus Oates, in the time of Charles II. 
Personal experience and observation con- 
firmed to Mr. Jerningham the lessons of 
history. 
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history. In his early years he was sent 
tothe Continent for education, and 
there became an eye witness of tbe hor- 
rors which attended the subversion of 
the Altar and the Throne: he was af- 
terwards but too well acquainted with 
the sufferings of the loyal French No- 
bility ; and, finally, he was present in 
Paris when the exiled Monarch was re- 
stored to his Crown and his People. The 
result of political study and reflection 
was not to make Mr. Jerningham a Mi- 
nisterialist or a partisan of Opposition, 
but to render him a devoted subject of 
his King, and a sincere friend of his 
country. He retained the high and chi- 
valrous feelings of loyalty which charac- 
terised the ancient English gentleman, 
without being insensible to any of the 
real refinements of modern politics, or 
undervaluing the substantial safeguards 
of civil liberty. 

In private life religion was the spring 
of all his actions ; but he practised the 
greatest of all virtues—true, genuine, 
universal benevolence—from an impulse 
of nature, as well as from a sense of 
duty : he entered with generous concern 
into whatever affected the interests of 
a fellow-creature, and never appeared 
so happy as in the performance of some 
good. In his manners he was affable, 
in his temper cheerful, in his affections 
warm, in his attachments ardent and 
sincere. We believe he never made an 
enemy, and seldom made an acquaint- 
ance without gaining a friend. To the 
Catholic body his loss is great; to his 
friends most bitter; to his disconsolate 
family irreparable: yet must they dwell 
upon his memory with pleasure, and in 
time feel soothed by those very recol- 
lections of his worth which now plunge 
them into the depths of affliction. 

His remains were removed, with all 
due funeral honours, to be interred in 
‘ue family vault at Costessy, co. Nor- 
folk. The procession was attended be- 
yond the limits of the Metropolis by his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Surrey, Viscount Dillon, Lords Stour- 
ton, Trimlestown, and several other 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, the relations 
and friends of the deceased. 


Mus. Quitiinan. 

June 24. In her 28th year, at the 
Ivy Cottage. Rydal, Westmorland, Je- 
mima-Anne-Deborah, wife of Edward 
Quiilinan, Esq. and second daughter of 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. Her death 
was occasioned by the melancholy acci- 
dent of her clothes having caught fire, 
from the effects of which, though her 
sufferings were most severe, no fatal re- 
sult was anticipated by her medical at- 
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tendants. But her frame had already 
been so much weakened by long illness, 
that, after , angering for a fortnight, she 
sunk under pain and exbaustion, while 
her friends were anxiously but confi- 
dently looking for her recovery. It is 
a common delusion of regret to exag- 
gerate the value of what is lust, but the 
merit of this Lady cannot be overrated, 
She possessed the advantages of birth 
and beauty without any alloy of vanity 
or affectation: and if she had that be- 
coming pride which shrinks from. vul- 
garity without the wish to give offence, 
she was never ambitious of putting her- 
self forward for display among the gay 
or ostentatious of her sex in that sphere 
of life in which she had been educated. 
The occupations and the pleasures of 
home were enough to satisfy her pure 
and gentle mind; and the duties of a 
wife and mother to draw out all the 
fine qualities of a heart most tenderly 
affectionate. Of the sweetness and de- 
licacy of ber disposition, unnumbered 
instances must occur to all who knew 
her; and, though of a nature sensitive 
in the extreme, it may be truly said, 
that her voice was never heard but in 
meekness, and that her face was never 
seen in unkindness. She endured sick- 
ness and sorrow with the serenity of a 
martyr, or, if a syllable of complaint es- 
caped her lips, it was not for her own 
sufferings, but for the anguish which 
sbe saw they caused in those who loved 
and pitied her. But for them, and for 
two infant children, too young to un- 
derstand their loss, the idea of a death 
so untimely could not disturb her. 
Spotless without, and innocent within, 
She fear’d no danger, for she knew no 
sin.”” 
**So unaffected, so compos’d a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so re- 


n'd 
Heav'n as its purest gold with tortures 
tried, [ died.” 


The Saint sustain’d it, but the Woman 


Joun STerHenson, Eso. 

April 13. At an advanced period of 
life—a life past with honour to himself, 
and utility to society, John Stephenson, 
Esq. late of Great Ormond-street, 
Bloomsbury. A numerous family, and 
a large circle of friends sincerely at- 
tached by long esteem and gratitude, 
have by this event suffered a great and 
irreparable loss. 

From early cultivation, from protract- 
ed experience, and from extended obser- 
vation, the intellectual powers in the 
subject of this article had arrived to a 
maturity anc energy to which few of 
the human race have ever ao 

His 
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His mind, indeed, habitually addicted 
to profound reflection and philosophical 
investigation, was amply stored with 
knowledge of various kinds, and in the 
communication of it to others he was 
not at all reserved. His conversation 
was ever enlivened with agreeable anec- 
dote; and from the sources of his ex- 
tensive reading, as well as from his ac- 
tual acquaintance with men and things, 
he never failed to instruct and delight 
all who assembled around his hospitable 
board. At that board reigned plenty, 
blended with economy, and convivia- 
lity, without excess. 

Mr. S. was well versed in natural his- 
tory, and was a good practical chemist. 
Botany was his delight, a garden his 
great field of action; and nothing but 
his unceasing anxiety to promote the 
prosperity of the various branches of 
his family, during his Jatter years, de- 
tained him so long a prisoner amid the 
dust and smoke of the metropolis. He 
well knew the many and arduous duties 
which he had to perform, and on all oc- 
casions made pleasure subservient to 
business. In that branch of it, the bank- 
ing line, which formed his peculiar oc- 
cupation, he was uncommonly expert 
and intelligent. For a long time he was 
the animating soul of the firm, and his 
opinion in financial concerns was covet- 
ed and esteemed by all the monied in- 
terest, T.M. 

Another Correspondent enables us to 
add, that—The Hon. John Stephenson 
was a Member of his Majesty’s Council 
at Pensacola, West Florida, and Agent 
Victualler in the years 1776, 7, and 8, 
and until the town was taken after a 
brave defence, by Don Gulviz, Governor 
of New Orleans ; the deceased was a cor- 
rect merchant, masterof penmanship and 
accounts, respected for bis talents in coun- 
cil, and esteemed as a judicious friendly 
man ; regular, systematic, and punctual, 
On his return to England he became ul- 
timately the first partner in the bank- 
ing-house of Stephenson, Remming- 
ton, and Co, and leaves behind him a 
respectable and amiable family, several 
of whom are settled in various places, 
and his eldest son succeeds him in the 
banking-house. T. W. 


James Brown .ey, Eso. 

May 28. In Printing-house-sq. aged 
48, James Brownley, Esq. eldest son of 
the late Mr. B. of Wych-street. At the 
age of 14 he was apprenticed to an 
upholsterer, When he had been buta 


few years at the business, he mani- 
fested some distinguished proofs of su- 
perior taste and fancy in the decorative 
branches of his occupation ; and, upon 
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a competition taking place for designs 
of a palanquin, and other articles, to be 
sent as presents to the King of Dahomy 
by the Government, or African Compa- 
ny, those submitted by young Brownley 
obtained a decided preference. Before 
he completed his apprenticeship he be- 
came an eminent connoisseur in the ar- 
chitectural, pictorial, and graphic arts ; 
and, in heraldic Jore, there are few who 
surpassed him. He made an equally pre- 
mature progress in general literature, 
being gifted with a wonderful quickness 
of apprehension and a prodigious me- 
mory. His extensive knowledge, the 
liveliness of his fancy, the amenity of his 
manners, and his correct but easy and 
unaffected elocution, made his society 
be generally courted, before he ar- 
rived at a state of manhood. Notwith- 
standing the temptations which thus 
early beset him, having had the benefit 
of a strictly religious education, he en- 
tered upon life with a determined reso- 
lution to pursue that path of industry, 
which his highly-worthy and pious pa- 
rents had selected for him. But the an- 
guish of disappointed love overpowered 
his purpose, and he could never after- 
wards stoop to become a solicitor of for- 
tune. He sought relief to his wounded 
spirit in convivial society, and he speedily 
shone as a luminary of the first order 
among the wits and orators of the 
Club of “Brilliants,’’ in Chandos-street. 
In the year 1799 he became one of 
the founders of the Club of “ Eccen- 
tries,” in May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s- 
lane, which he occasionally frequented 
until within a few weeks of his decease, 
and of which, during the period of 23 
years, he continued to be the most dis- 
tinguished ornament. 

About the period of the establishment 
of “the Eccentrics” he became ac- 
quainted with a gentleman. connected 
withthe press, who,after much persuasion, 
prevailed upon him to accept an engage- 
ment as a Parliamentary Reporter, and 
general contributor to a daily paper. It 
is almost superfluous to say that, in 
every department of his new profession, 
he stood pre-eminent. It is only to be 
regretted that be should have passed the 
remainder of his life, until advanced 
years and severe corporeal infirmities 
compelled him to desist from bis labours, 
in reporting the speeches of men, who, 
with two or three splendid exceptions, 
were very far his inferiors in intellec- 
tual attainments and the powers of elo- 
quence. With one of those exceptions, 
we mean the late Mr. R. B. Sheridan, 
accident brought him acquainted about 
the year 1807, and an intimate friend- 
ship resulted from their casual inter- 
view, 
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view, which terminated only with the 
existence of Mr. Sheridan. They fre- 
quently spent several days together in 
rural excursions, and Mr. Sheridan was 
often heard to declare that they were 
the happiest days of his life. Mr. Brown- 
ley was in politics a Whig ; in religion 
a Presbyterian of the Church of Scot- 
land. But, in both, whilst he held fast 
his own tenets, he displayed the utmost 
liberality towards those who conscien- 
tiously dissented from him. With the 
sincere Deist be would argue ; but, in 
the most boisterous moments of hilarity, 
he suffered no man, with impunity, to 
crack a joke at the expence of Christi- 
anity, or to impugn the fundamental 
principles of morality. He was enabled, 
by a small patrimonial inheritance, and 
a liberal pension from an old friend and 
patron, to pass the latter period of his 
life in as much comfort as his declining 
health would permit. 


—@e— 
Tuomas Marsuatt, Esq. 

Aug. 26,1821. At Dhurwar,Thos.Mar- 
shall, Esq. a Surgeon on the Establish- 
ment, and Statistical Reporter; a si- 
tuation for which he was selected by 
the present Governor of Bombay, solely 
in consideration of his rare talents, qua- 
lifications, and acquirements. His na- 
tural abilities were of the first order, 
his perception unusually clear and quick, 
his memory most retentive, and his judg- 
ment unerring. His classical and sci- 
entific education, his constant habit of 
general reading, and his keenness of ob- 
servation, were calculated to improve to 
the utmost the excellent faculties be- 
stowed on him by nature. These com- 
prehensive mental powers were exercised 
with a corresponding degree of diligence 
and method; and he executed every 
thing he undertook with admirable ease 
and rapidity. Several of his Statistical 
Reports are no less remarkable for the 
utility and interest of the information 
they contain, than for the elegance with 
which they are written*. As a com- 
panion, no person could be more en- 
gaging, his conversation was replete 
with wit and instruction, and his man- 
ners were animated, cheerful, and so- 
cial, His acts of benevolence were of 
a nature to do him the highest honour. 
Had his health been good the world 
would have benefited largely by his ta- 
lents and researches ; but unfortunately 
his body was frail although his mind was 





* We understand these Reports form 
a part of the 3d vol. now in the press of 
“ The Transactions of the Bombay Li- 
terary Society. 


strong. Two months before his death be 
wrote to an intimate medical friend, de- 
scribing the particulars of his case (which 
indicated beyond all doubt the fatal re- 
sult), with as much precision and stea- 
diness as if they related to another and 
not to himself. The same fortitude was 
displayed to the last hour, in which he 
was perfectly sensible and collected, and 
the transition to another world was 
imperceptible to those who attended 
him. The extent of the loss to the pub- 
lic service and to society in the death 
of such a man may easily be conceived, 


Georce Tarte, Eso. 
May 14. Aged 76, at the Dolphin 
Inn, Southampton, of spasms in the sto- 
mach, to which he had long been sub- 


ject, George Tate, esq. of Burley Hall, 


co. Leicester, and Langdown, co. South« 
ampton. He was the eldest surviving 
son, by his first wife, of Benjamin Tate, 
esq. who died at Burley Hall 1790, and 
was buried at Mitcham in Surrey, His 
second wife was Mary, only daughter and 
sole heiress of Edward Butler, LL.D. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford 
M.P. for that county, and widow of Phi- 
lip Herbert, esq. of Kingsey, co. Oxford, 
M.P. for the city of Oxford. George Tate, 
esq. married Mrs. Moore, widow of —— 
Moore, esy. of Byfleet, co. Surrey ; by 
whom he has left one only surviving 
daughter, having been a widower many 
years. 

Mr. Tate entered the Guards young, 
and the early period of his life was chiefly 
passed on the Continent, particularly in 
Italy, where he resided some years, and 
where his taste in musick was so culti- 
vated that he became the best amateur 
violoncello player of his day. 

Upright, correct, and honourable in 
all his dealings, and with that happy dis- 
position which always inclined him to 
see people and things in the best light, 
in all his intercourse with mankind, he 
ever kept in view a wish to give and re- 
ceive pleasure. 

Though, as he advanced in life, the 
circle was necessarily narrowed in which 
he moved, he possessed such an even 
temper, cheerful disposition, refined 
manners, and perfect good breeding, that 
his death bas occasioned such a chasm 
in the society of his friends and acquaint- 
ance as must be long felt and ever re- 
gretted. 


Carr. Witttam Ferris, R.N. 

May 18. At Chelsea, Capt. Wm. Ferris, 
R. N. and Companion of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. This brave and dis- 
tinguished Officer was the second son 
of the late Thomas Ferris, D. D, Dean of 

Battle, 
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Battle, and was born at his father’s 
house at Battle, Sept. 5, 1783. He com- 
menced his short but brilliant career in 
the Royal Navy 4t an early period of his 
life, being placed in the year 1795 as a 


midshipman on board the ship of the late : 


Sir John Laforey, at the age of eleven, 
then about to sail for the West Indies. 
He had been but a short time there be- 
fore he began, even at that tender age, 
to shew the spirit which distinguished 
him in after life; and he received many 
proofs of notice and kindness from the 
Admiral on board whose ship he then 
was, who, returning to England in 1796, 
placed young Ferris in L’Amiable frigate 
of 32 guns, commanded by his son Capt. 
afterwards Sir Francis, Laforey. In that 
ship he was in his first action, with the 
French republican frigate La Pensée, 44, 
in the evening of the 21st of July in the 
same year, which lasted till the following 
morning, when the enemy, through su- 
periority of sailing, escaped, after consi- 
derable loss. He was soon afterwards at 
the reduction of St. Lucia, under the 
command of the late Sir R. Abercrombie, 
and Sir H. Christian, and also in an ac- 
tion with the batteries of St. Eustatia, 
completing the capture of a French re- 
publican frigate and sloop of- war, then 
lying in the roads, in company with his 
Majesty’s ships Bellona 74, Invincible 
74, and Lapwing 28, under the command 
of Captain Wilson of the Bellona, in 
which actions he showed much prowess 
and activity. 

Returning home for a short time from 
the West Indies to his father’s at Battle, 
he was placed soon after on board the 
Leviathan, Commodore, afterwards Sir 
J.T. Duckworth, sailing for ber station 
in the Mediterranean ; and in the year 
1800 was employed in the capture of the 
Barcelona 18 guns, and the Lima con- 
voy, laden with quicksilver. For his 
active and meritorious exertions on this 
occasion he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. He sailed shortly after again 
to the West Indies, where he soon ob- 
tained the rank of master and com- 
mander, being made into the Drake ; 
and in 1803 he commanded the boats of 
the Blenheim and Drake appointed to 
cut out of the harbour of Maria, in the 
Island of Martinique, the French ship 
L’Harmonie; and succeeding in captur- 


ing this vessel, which had been very de- - 


structive to the merchants’ shipping, 
having previously taken possession of 


the principal fort, at the entrance of the , 


harbour, be was complimented with the 
flattering present of a sword, of the va- 
lue of 100 guineas, by the Patriotic Fund 
at Lloyd’s. 

In the same year Captain Ferris was 


Capt. William Ferris, R. N. 
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placed in the temporary command of the 
Blenheim 74; and, én two instances, 
commanded a detachment of marines, 
and a party of seamen, from the Centaur 
and Blenheim, in landing, for the pur- 
pose of impeding the enemy, with a force 
of from three to four hundred men, en- 
gaged in fortifying the Diamond Rock, 
gallantly and zealously giving effect to 
the orders of his superior Officer, the Jate 
Sir Samuel Hood.—During the remain- 
der of the year, and until the end of 
March 1804, he was employed in ob- 
Structing tbe trade, and preventing the 
supplies attempted to be thrown into the 
island of Martinique. 

In the April following be returned to 
the Drake, and, in company with the 
Emerald and Pandora, was employed in 
capturing Brances Point, at the entrance 
of the river at Surinam, in leading the 
advanced attack, in storming Forts Fre- 
derica and Leyden, and commanding the 
seamen in the latter fort until the sur- 
render of the colony. For his bravery 
on this occasion, he was promoted, on 
the spot, to the rank of post-captain, 
just before he attained his 2lst year, 
being made into the Amsterdam Dutch 
frigate, captured there. 

In June he returned home, and was 
received in the bosom of his family with 
that delight which his absence and spi- 
rited exploits rendered so natural; but, 
alas! these joys, arising from his return, 
were not unaccompanied with painful 
feelings, in the consideration that his 
father bad not lived to witness his son’s 
presence, having paid the debt of nature 
three years before. He remained but a 
short time unemployed, when he was ap- 
wr: tothe Sea Fencibles at Tralee in 

reland; but, disliking this compara- 
tively inactive life, he was in 1809 ap- 
pointed to the Nemesis frigate, and in 
this ship covered the boats of the Belvi- 
dere and Drake in destroying. some 
Danish gun-boats on the coast of Nor- 
way. In the same year he sailed for the 
coast of Africa, where he cut out from 
Fort Deltrine a Spanish schooner, ren- 
dered very formidable in those seas from 
several acts of piracy. 

In 1811 he was appointed to the Di- 
ana ; and being stationed for ten weeks 
in Basque Roads, he was engaged in re- 
peated skirmishes with the batteries and 
convoys, succeeding in the destruction of 
a considerable number whilst attempting 
to pass along the French coast. 

In Nov. 1811 he undertook a very 
daring and’ hazardous enterprise, in 
company with Captain Richardson of the 
Semiramis, on the coast of France, by 
penetrating into the river Gironde, and 
by a well-concerted artifice succeetied in 

decoying 
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decoying on board, under the immediate 
guns of the enemy’s batteries, the com- 
mandant of the place, captured one 
sloop of war and all her convoy, de- 
stroyed another, and remained in the 
possession of the river for three days.— 
For the peculiar neatness (to use the 
words of the late Mr. Perceval on this 
occasion) with which this was conducted, 
he received the thanks of the Board of 
Admiralty, conveyed to him through the 
Admiral, the late Sir Charles Cotton. 

This was the last engagement in which 
this enterprising officer appeared con- 
spicuously ; for the Diana being shortly 
after paid off, and peace taking place, he 
retired to his family on half-pay.—lIt is 
but justice to his memory to aver, that 
a mind more devoted than his to his 
profession could scarcely be found ; that 
a heart more thoroughly impressed with 
those highly-refined and delicate notions 
of honour, so beautifully prominent in 
the character of a British officer, was 
not to be met with, accompanied with an 
affectionate feeling towards his family, 
unequivocally demonstrative of a good 
heart. His remains were deposited, ac- 
cording to his will, with bis family at 
Battle, and we may conclude this feeble 
sketch of a young but experienced offi- 
cer, with the words of Ovid, 

“ Actis @vum implet, non segnibus 

annis.” 


—@— 
Mr. Witt1aM HEADLEY. 

June 1. At Leeds, in his 34th year, 
leaving an aged mother, a widow, and 
infant family to lament their irreparable 
loss, Mr. William Headley, printer and 
proprietor of the Leeds Independent 
newspaper. With unshaken loyalty to 
his King, and ardent attachment to the 
constitution of his country, it was the 
constant aim of the deceased, as a pub- 
lie journalist, to uphold the dignity of 
the one and to promote the security of 
the other. Acting upon such principles 
Mr. Headley became hateful to the fac- 
tious ; and on the day of his Majesty’s 
coronation, he, with some other mem- 
bers of the Leeds Corps of Volunteers, 
was attacked by a mub, who inflicted on 
the object of their brutal rage such in- 
juries as have ultimately proved fatal. 


Rev. Payer Matruew Proctor, M.A. 

May 8. At Gloucester, aged 52, the 
Rev. Payler Matthew Proctor, A.M. Vicar 
of Newland, and incumbent of Christ 
Church in his Majesty’s Forest of Dean, 
in the county of Gloucester. 

Mr. Proctor was of Ben’et College, 
where he took the degrees of B.A. 1790 ; 
M.A. 1793. He was presented to the 

Gent. Mac. May, 1822. 
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vicarage of Newland by the Bishop of 
Llandaff in 1803; and was, in the hand 
of Providence, the instrument of much 
good. The parish of Newland lies adja- 
cent to the Forest of Dean, which cun- 
tains 22,000 acres, and is inhabited by 
poor miners and colliers; who, as the 
Forest is extra-parochial, had no claim 
on the service of any clergyman, and in 
consequence were grossly ignorant. The 
chureh of Newland, of which Mr. Proc- 
ter was vicar, having been considered as 
the parish-church of the Forest, for 
‘marriages, baptisms, and burials, he was 
frequently called upon to visit the sick. 
This led him to a knowledge of the state 
of their morals and religious views. 
Moved by compassion to their ignorance, 
Mr. P. began in 1804 his great work of 
moralizing the part of the Forest * adja- 
cent to him; and by the aid of public 
subscriptions (see vol, LXXXIIL. i. 417.) 
was enabled in June 1812 to lay the 
foundation-stone of a building (engraved 
in our vol. LXXXIV, i, 545.) to be ap- 
propriated for six days in the week to 
the education of children, and for Di- 
vine Worship on tbe Sabbath-day. This 
chapel was consecrated July 17, 1816, by 
the Bishop of Gloucester (see volume 
LXXXVI. ii. 122.) and the name of 
Christ Church was given to the Chapel. 
The funeral took place at Newland on 
Monday the 13th May, at which the 
whole of the neighbourhood, including 
all ranks and classes, were present. All 
the families residing on that side the Fo- 
rest of Dean thronged the chureh and 
church-yard ; the children of the Forest 
School, which this good man had found- 
ed, were ranged round the grave. Ne- 
ver did the death of a revered minister 
excite more unfeigned sorrow ; all were in 
tears, and the loud sobs of the assembled 
multitude were heard on every side ; — 
their numbers have been rated as high as 
2000. The church was full, though very 
large and capacious, and the church- 
yard was also full of mourners. The 
scene was awfully impressive and affect- 
ing.—There is no heart so hard, no bo- 
som so cold, that could have contem- 
plated the solemn spectacle, where such 
natural affection between the flock and 
their shepherd was evinced (at atime too 





* In this labour of love Mr. Proctor 
has since been joined by the Rev. Henry 
Berkin, curate of Michel Dean, who 
raised a subscription, by which a new 
church, called the Holy Trinity, situated 
at Quarry Hill, was built, and conse- 
crated June 26, 1817, by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. See our vol. LXXXVI. ii. 
23; LXXXVIL. i. 402; ii. 77. 
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when flattery could no longer be sus- 
pected), without indulging and partici- 
pating in the general sorrow. The silent 
but painful testimony of their tears and 
sighs bear record of his unwearied atten- 
tion to their heavenly interests, and his 
compassionate sympathy in their worldly 
cares. He was wept and mourned as 
their father, brother, and spiritual guide. 

The parishioners have proposed to 
erect 4 monument to bis memory in 
Newland church, as a tribute of their es- 
teem and respect. But Christ Church 
in the Porest of Dean will remain for 
ages a lasting monument of the pious 
worth and religious zeal of its benevo- 
lent and truly Christian Founder. It 
gives us great pleasure to find that the 
Rev. Mr. Crossman has been elected by 
the trustees to succeed the deceased in his 
apostolic labours in the Forest, and 
more particularly as it was his dying 


request. « 
—_o— 
Georce STEPHEN Kemste, Eso. 
June 5. At the Grove, near Durham, 


of a severe illness, aged 64, George 
Stephen Kemble, esq. son of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, and brother of Messrs. John 
and Charles Kemble, gnd of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, all of great theatrical celebrity. 
His mother, too, was an actress; and 
it is remarkable, that she had played the 
part of Anna Bullen on the very night 
that Stephen Kemble was born, which 
was just at the time when, as Queen, she 
was supposed in the play to have given 
birth to the princess Elizabeth. He 
was born- at Kingstown, co. Hereford, 
May 3, 1758; was put apprentice to 
Mr. Gibbs, surgeon, at Coventry; but 
preferring the stage, after a course of 
practice in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, he appeared at Covent Garden 
Sept. 24, 1783. In Nov. following he 
married Miss Satchel], a favourite actress 
of the same theatre. Leaving Covent 
Garden in the following year, after per- 
forming some time at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Kemble became a manager him- 
self; and conducted, successively, the 
theatres of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, and several others, with 
good suecess. He has since been acting 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. To 
a mind well stored with the beauties of 
our dramatic authors, and possessed of a 
rich fund of entertaining anecdotes, 
Mr. Kemble united a kind ahd social 
disposition. On the stage, he was chie' 

remarkable for playing Sir John Falstaff, 
it is said, without stuffing. The last 
time be appeared on the stage was for 
the benefit of a part of his family, on 





G. S. Kemble, Esq.—Mr. W. Gascoigne.— Mrs. Bankes. 
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May 20th, when he performed Sir 
Christopher Curry in Initle and Yarico, 
He was then apparently in his usuaf 
state of health, but in a few days after- 
wards he was attacked by inflammation 
in his bowels, which terminated his 
mortal existence. 


Mr. Writiam Gascorcne. 

June 7. At Rugby, co. Warwick, 
aged 76, Mr. William Gascoigne, who 
for more than 50 years conducted « 
boarding house for young gentlemen at 
Rugby school, with that paternal care 
which will long endear his memory to 
many distinguished members of soeiety 
who were under his roof. As an Agri- 
culturist Mr. G.’s motto was, “ do yoar 
duty by the earth, and she will yield ber 
increase.” In the conduct of p hial 
affairs, through a long period of in- 
creasing difficulties, few men were bet- 
ter acquainted with the laws; and no 
man exceeded him in zeal and perse- 
verance in supporting the trae interests 
of the Chureh, the Parish, and the Poor. 





Mrs. Bankes. 

June 14. In Duke-street, Westmin- 
ster, in her 97th year, Margaret, widow 
of Henry Bankes, esq. of Kingston Hall, 
Dorset, counsellor at law, and commis- 
sioner of the customs, who died in 1776; 
and mother of Henry Bankes, esq. M. P. 
for Corfe Castle. Mrs. Bankes was the 
daughter of Dr. John Wynne, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. This very venerable 
lady survived ber father 79 » 46 
of which she had been a . She 
was buried on the f9th June at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, accompanied 
to the grave by the tears and blessings 
of the poor, to whom she had been for so 
many years a most bountiful benefac- 
tress. 


—@e— 
CLERGYMEN 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 

April 26. Aged 42, the Rev. John 
Penketh Burée, LL. B. Perpetual Curate 
of Cawthorne, in the parish of Silkstone, 
in the West Riding of the County of 
York, to which he was presented, in 
1204, by W. S. Stanhope, &c. 

Aprit 30. Rev. Robert Knowles, vicar 
of Gisburn in Craven, in the West Riding 
of the county of York, to whieh vicarage 
he was presented by the King in 1793. 
He was found dead in Steckbeck, near 
Gisburn. 

May 10. At West Witton, Wens- 
ley-dale, in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
the Rev. J Wood. He was of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; h- = 
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i781; M. A. 1785; and was presented 
im 1794, by Lord Bolton, to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Witton. In him the fa- 
therless have Jost a sincere friend, and 
‘bis parishioners a good pastor. 


May 42. At Norwood, aged 88, Rev. 
Thomas Daiton, B.D. He was of Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he mg a 
M.A. 1760; B. D. 1776. ter being 
4many years Fellow of Queeu's, he was 
presented by his College tu the vicarage 
of Carisbrooke, with the Chapelries of 
Norwoed and in the Isle of 
Wight, where he has been the resident 
Minister for the last 40 years. 

May \8. At Hiogan Parsonage, Corn- 
wali, aged 67, the Rev. Livingston Booth, 
A. M. after baving devoted ‘the geeater 
part of his life to the diligent and faith- 
ful discharge of the impor:ant duties of 
the pastoral office, in that and a neigh- 
bouring county, and manifested by bis 
sealous labours and extensive benevo- 
lence his unceasing care fur the spiritual 
and temporal interest of his people. The 
wespect and esteem which bis worth had 
secured to bim during his valuable life, 
eubaneed ‘by a peculiar suavity of man- 
ners, were fully testified in expressions 
of the deepest regret for his loss, by up- 
wards of 1000 persons of all ranks, who, 
on the mournful occasion of his funeral, 
attended to pay their last tribute of 
respect to his memory. 

June 2. Aged 55, the Rev. Sainuel 
George Noble, Rector of Frowlesworth, 
co. ‘Leicester, to which he was presented 
on bis own nomination Dec. 19, 1790. 
The Rectory has belonged to the Noble 
family nearly 150 years. Mr. Noble was 
of Sidaey College, Cambridge, A. B. 
1789. 

June 5. After a long illness, in his 
79th year, Rev, Peter Gunning , D.D. for- 
merly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1769; B. and D.'D. 1785. He 
was presented to the rectory of Doynton 
in Gloucestershire, in 1780, by the 
King; and to that of Farmborough, So- 
mersetshire, in 1785, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Dr. G. was a man of 
exemplary piety and great charity, and 
was much respected and beloved. 

Lately, aged 63, Rev. Rich. Abraham. 
He was of King’s Coll. Cambridge, M.A. 
1792; aud was. presented to the vicarage 
of Ilminster, co. Somerset, in 179!, by 
the ‘Earl of Guildford, and to the Rec- 
tory of Chaffeombe in the same county, 
in 1792, by Earl Poulett. 

At Wesenham, Norfolk, aged 83, 
the Rev. Cheries Campbell. He was 


of Worcester College, Oxford, M. A. 


1763; B. D. 1773; and was. nted 
by the King to the -vicarages of All 


Clergymen recently deceased. 


-and valuable Minister. 
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Saints and St, Peter’s, Wesenham, in 
the year 1782. 
. Rev. W. rend tee. Rector of 
oston, co. Lei rT, presented, 
April 17, 1778, by the King. He was 
nephew tothe late much-esteemed and 
pious James Hervey, Rector of Favell, 
co. Northampton, and author of the 
“ Meditations,” whose death is recorded 
in our Magazine for 1758, p.612. 

At the Parsonage-house, Elmley, aged 
32, Rev. George Hawett, B.A. formerly 
of Henb near Bristol; by whose 
death the Church bas lost a laborious 
He has Jeft a 
widow and four children to bemoan this 
painful, but undoubtedly wise, dispensa- 
tion of Providence. He was a most af- 


fectionate husband, a loving and judi- 
cious father, and a constant friend to 


the poor. His unwearied attention to 
the best interests of his flock will he 
long remembered by them with every 
sentiment of gratitude. > 

The Rev. Edward Hunt, M.A. He 
was of Pembroke College, Oxford, M. A. 
1784. In 1786 the was -presented by 
Rowland Hunt, esq. to the rectory of 
Stoke ‘Duyle, co. Northampton; and in 
1807, by Sir J. and Lady Pocock, to the 
rectory of Bennyfield in the same county. 

At Ryme Intrinseca, ‘Dorset, aged 72, 
the Rev. Morgan Jones. He was pre- 
sented, Jan. 22, 1798, to the ‘Rectory 
of Ryme, by the Prince of Wales; and 
to the Vicarage of Worth Maltravers, 
1775, by the Rev. J. Williams. 

At Eccleshall Vicarage, Rev. J. W. 
Powell, Vicar of Ecclesball, co. Stafford, 
1801; and Vicar of Dunchureh, co. 
Warwick, 1803; to both which livings 
he was presented by the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

Aged 79, Rev. Robert Peter, Vicar of 
Pellayne, and Rector of Sully, co. Gla- 
morgan. He was presented to the Vi- 
earage of Pellayne, in 1786, by Charles 
Edwyn, esq.; and in 1802,-to the rectory 
of Sully, by T. D. T. Drake, esq. 

At Appleby, Westmoreland, the’Rev. 
John Waller. He was of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1790; Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School at Appleby ; 
and rector of the united parishes of Sul- 
hamsptead Abbots and Sulhampstead 
Bannister, Berks ; to which he was pre- 
sented by Queen's College in 1808. 

At Turnbam Green, whilst waiting 
for a coach, Rev. John Williams, rector 
of East Tisted, Hants (to which he 
was presented in 1815 by Rev. C. H. 
Watkins), and Jecturer of Chiswick for 
nearly 20 years. .He was atteative to 
visiting the sick, and enforced ja strict » 
observance of the Sabbarh. 


DEATHS, 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpow and 1Ts Environs. 

Lately—At Pimlico, 30, Sarah, dau. of 
Rev. J. Cooke, of Maidenhead.——At En- 
field, the widow of B. Coney, esq.—— At 
Putney, 86, Sarah, widow of T. Baldock, 
esq. At Lambeth, David Jones, esq. 
Solicitor. — May 13. At Richmond, 67, 
Mrs. E. Bannerman.— May 16. At Chelsea, 
78, Anne, relict of Col. Cruger, and dau. of 
late Brig-gen. De Lancey.— May 20. In 
Gloucester-place, Samuel Homfray, esq. of 
Coworth House, Berks, (late M. P. for 
Stafford) chief proprietor of the t iron 
works at Tredegar, and father of the lady 
of J. K. Picard, jun. esq. of Melton. 
Frances, wife of Ed. Kirlew, esq. of Isling- 
ton, and dau. of D. Cloves, esq. of Wood- 
ford, Essex.—JIn Golden-square, 82, J. 
Levick, esq. of Broxbourne, Herts. 
Mary, wife of C. D. Kerr, esq. of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square. — May 21. At 
Chelsea, 75, Geo. Russell, esq. — May 22. 
Aged 65, Wm. Chas. Payne, of the Parlia- 
ment-office.— May 23. At Turnham-green- 
terrace, Mrs. Jane Deane, late of Eastcott 
House, co. Middlesex. — May 24. John 
Thompson, Esq. Manor House, Chelsea. 
His death was occasioned by a fall from his 
horse the preceding evening. ——In London, 
64, Jas. Gibson, esq. — May 25. At Wal- 
thamstow, Wm. Price, esq. — May 26 In 
Great George-street, Euston-square, 56, 
Robert Barry, esq. Barrister-at-law.— May 
27. In Portman-square, 14, Lady Anna 
Maria Pelham Clinton, dau. of the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle. At Ham, 
76, Margaret, wife of Gen. Gordon Forbes. 
— 30. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. John 
Poop lidataden, esq. of Pusey Hall, Jamaica. 
——At Putney, Rich. Brant, esq.—May 

31. In Spital-sq. 73, Miss Mary Lum. 
June. At the Bedford Hotel, 47, Hon. S. 
H. Ongley, of Sandy-place, Bedfordshire. 
—June 2. In the Grove, Hackney, after a 
short illness, 80, Mr. Jos. Spurrell, re- 
spected and regretted by all who knew him.— 
25, Wm. Davie, esq. twin-brother of 
Sir J. Davie, bt. of Creedy, co. Devon.— 
——Elizabeth-Sarah, wife of Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Hely, late of 11th reg. foot.—June 3. 
Eliza, wife of J. E. Bicheno, esq. Barrister, 
of Upper Gloucester-st. New-road. In 
Portman-sq. J. Pepper, esq. of Riged’s 
Hall, Essex. — June 4. In Bolton-st. Char- 
lotte, wife of Rich. Verity, esq. and dau. of 
Sir Geo. Rupert, bt. In Upper Grosve- 
nor-st. the widow of the late Maj.-gen. 
Coote Manningham, Col. of the Rifle Corps. 
— June 5. At Camberwell, 62, Wm. B. 
Hutton, esq. In Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
80, Mrs. Tuggey. In Woburn-pl. 74, 
Mrs. Hattam.—June 6. At Camberwell, 72, 
John Gale, esq.—June 8. At Pinner-green- 
lodge,.78, Daniel Willshen, esq. —— At 





























of remarkable Persons, [June, 


Esling-park, 72, Anne, widow of late C. 
Fisher, esq. — June 9. At Islington, 83, 
Capt. John Cleveland, R. N.—June 10. In 
Kentish-town, 87, Mrs. Jane Taylor.—June 
12. Caroline Henrietta, — G. V. Ver- 
non, esq. — June 14. At Highgate, 14, 
Maria, ike. of Wm. Domwille, esq. and 
grand-daughter of Sir Wm. Domville, bt. 
of St. Alban’s.—June 17. In Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, Anne, relict of John Barnes, esq.— 
June 19. Aged 28, Wm. White, esq. of 
New-st. Dorset-sq. At Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell, 62, John Tennant, esq. 

Berxsuire. — May 19. At Windsor, 82, 
the mother of Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
bt. and W. L. Hunter, esq. of Beech-hill.— 
May 20. At Kingsbridge-cottage, near 
Reading, 88, Sam. Athawes, pe. =H 27. 
Aged 20, Rich. Thos. son of Anth. Bacon, 
esq. of Benham. 

BucxincuamMsuire.—aAt Great Brickhill, 
68, Rev. A. Davies, late Lecturer of Lins- 
lade.—May 25. At Chalfont St. Peter's, 
Wm. Gaskell, esq. 

CamsripGesuire. —John Shearing, esq. 
of Lark-house near Soham, in this county, 
and of Packfield House, Rainham, Norfolk. 

Cuesuire.— May 4. At Macclesfield, 
22, Mr. Wm. Broadhurst, jun. an eminent 
example of filial piety, and endeared to all 
who knew him by his amiable and exemplary 
conduct. 

Devonsuire.—June 4. At Ebford Barton 
House, near Exeter, 70, Thos. H. Lee, esq. 
a Justice of the Peace for this County. 

Duruam.—May 10. At Durham, Wm. 
Austin, esq. one of the Aldermen.—May 27. 
= Bishop Wearmouth, 42, Henry Fearon, 

1.D. : 





Essex.— May 21. At Dedham, 24, the 
Rev. John J. Stevens, B. A. Second Master 
of the Royal Grammar School at Norwich. 
—June 1. At Shelley, near Ongar, 73, W. 
Bullock, esq. Clerk of the Peace for Essex 
37 years. — June 6. At Southend, Eliza, 
wife of Rev. Wm. S, Gilly, Rector of North 
Fambridge. 

Guovucestersuirne.—Lately.— Aged 87, 
the Rev. John Hippisley, jRector of Stowe 
on the Wold, co. Gloucester. He was pre- 
sented to this living in 1765, by J. H. Coxe, 
esq: At ets sdk 90, the relict of 
J. Dimock, esq. At Cheltenham, 8, 
Elizabeth-Barbara-Anne, eld. dau. of Lord 
Wn. Somerset ; and niece to D. of Beaufort. 

Hampsuire.—At Blashford House, near 
Ringwood, the Rev. Christ. Taylor D. D. 

At Portsea, 75, John Hepburn, esq. 
oue of his Majesty’s “ Poor Knights of 
Windsor. 

Hererorpsutre.— J. Ireland, esq. many 
years dep.-lieut. and Magistrate for the City 
and County of Hereford. He was the last sur- 











viving brother of Rev. Dr. Ireland, Prebend- 
ary of Wells, Rector of Burton, Glouc. and 
of Christ Church and St. Ewen’s, Bristol ; 


and 
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and of the Rev. W. Ireland, the highly-re- Warwicxsnirz. — May 8. At Warwick, 
spected Vicar of Frome. _ the wife of Rev. Henry Fenton, of Wing, 


Hertrorpsuire.—At Cheshunt, 88, the 
relict of late K. Sandon, esq. of Edmonton. 
—May 19. Aged 54, Rev. Geo. Ed. Cox, 
Rector of Hinxworth 25 years, rr 
sented in 1797, by R. A. Cox, esq. He is 
lemented by his parishioners, as well as by 
his family and friends. ‘ 

Kent. — May 25. At Woolwich, 74, 
Mary, widow of late T. Bidwell, esq. for- 
merly of Stanhoe, co. Norfolk. — rer A 
At her father’s, Robert Curteis, esq. of Ten- 
terden, Anne, wife of Mr. T. Wilmot, of 
John-st. Oxford-st. — May 27. At Ton- 
bridge, 74, Mr. Scoones, Solicitor. 

Lancasuire.— May 22. At Lancaster, 
68, James Lodge, esq. ; 

LINCOLNSHIRE. bes, 1. Aged 72, H. 
Clark, esq. Banker, of Boston. 

Norroix.—June 10. Jane, wife of J.J. 
Gurney, esq. of Earlham Hall, co. Norfolk. 
—June 18. At Yarmouth, 57, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Bateman, M. D. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— May 28. At Whal- 
ton, 78, Thos. Meggison, esq. 

Davvenbaianlentth cnet 4. At Beck- 
ington, the wife of the Rev. H. Sainsbury, 
and dau. of the late Col. Vince. — June 13. 
At Nottingham, 86, the Hon. Mrs. Frances 
Byron, dau. of vice-adm. the hon. John 
Byron (who sailed round the world with 
Lofd Anson), grandfather of the present 
Lord Byron. 

Oxrorpsutre.—Rev. James Hamer, Fel- 
low, and senior Bursar and Librarian, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He pro- 
c M. A. in 1804. 

Suropsuire.—At Beckbury, Rev. John 
Dehane, M. A. —— J. Griffith, esq. of 
Ightfield. —— W. C. Norcop, esq. of Bet- 
ton Hall. — May 13. At Leasowes, 56, 
Frances Arden, a maiden Lady, sister of late 
Lord Alvanley, Master of the Rolls. 

Somersetsutre. — At Stratton-on-foss, 
Rev. Leonard Fordiff, Rector, fo which 
living he was presented in 1795, by the 
Prince of Wales. —~+ Anne, wife of Rich. 
Hare, esq. of Bath_—Jemima, dau. of J. 
Whiting, esq. of West Monkton.— May 18. 
At Bath, 40, Jane wife of G. Higgins, esq. 
of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. — 
June 5. At Bath, relict of Rev. Edward 
Moore, Vicar of Salisbury Cathedral. — 
—June 11. Rev. Isate Tozer, of Frome, 


late of hie » 

Surroux.—At Bury, aged 5, Edw. Thos. 
son of Rev. Archdeacon Blomfield. At 
Whitton, Thos. Smith, esq. of Easton Grey, 
Wilts, and a Magistrate for the County of 
Gloucester. 

Surrey.— May 18. At Ewell, 73, Wm. 
Broadbent, esq.—June 19. At Waddon, 
Wm. C. Johnstone, esq. 

Sussex.— May 18. At Wadhurst, 75, 
Frances relict of late Adm. Wm. Fooks. 





co. Rutland, 

Wonrcesrersuire. — June 6. Aged 22, 
Mary, only dau. of late Edw. Wheeler, esq. 
of . yrewood House. 

orxsuirns. — Lately. At Stillingfleet, 
the niece of Rev. Thos. Elgin, Vicar of that 
place.——Aged 81, Matthew W. 
» brother of late T. Water- 
house, esq. of ingham.— At Mickle- 
gute, relict of late Ald. mre York.— 

97,John Hardisty,of Hi arrowgate, 
se to most bagi who Bequented that 
watering-place by the name of ‘Old John.” 
He had the care of the Chalybeate well.— 
May 17. At Thirsk, the relict of Rev. Arch- 
deacon Pierson, of Coxwold.—May 18. At 
Burton Hall near Bedale, 24, Henrietta, 


dau. of late Rev. Christopher Wyvill, whose 
death is recorded in our ine for April, 
. 375.— May 21. Eli » dau. of Sir J. 


- Smith, bt. of Newland Park. — May @e. 
Aged 84, Richard Mitton, esq. of Ponte- 
fract. — May 27. At Murton Hall, near 
York, 48, Barnard Smith, esq. He served 
the office of Sheriff for the City of York, in 
1819.—At Boroughbridge, 64, t. 
Charles Gisling “Adjuttes a vou 
shire Hussars, and formerly of 16th Light 
Dragoons. He was attended to the grave 
by a party consisting of about 100 of the 
¥ — Hussars, — 29. At Beverley, 
60, Rob. Ramsey, esq. of Thearne Cottage. 
—wdJune 5. At me near Pickering, 
Elizabeth, wife of Rev. M. A. Mackereth, 
late Chaplain to his Majesty’s forces at 
Gibraltar. — June 5. At caster, Ralph 
Wm. Grey, esq. on his way from Burton to 
Acton House, Northumberland, — June 17. 
At Whitby, John King, esq. owner of the 
~—_- King George, of Whitby. 
aLes. — At the Cwm, near Liandrinod 
Wells, co. Radnor, John Williams, esq.— 
At Brecon, 80, Frances, relict of late N. 
W. Lewis, esq. At Haverfordwest, the 
relict of Rev. Jobn Phillipps, D: D. of 
Williamston, co, Pembroke, and mother of 
Col. Phillipps, of the Royal Pembroke 
Militia—Aged 53, Rev. Geo. Lewis, D. D. 
theological tutor of the academy at New- 
town.— June 3. At Miros Hill, near Car- 
marthen, Leoline Jones, esq. Assistant-sur- 

geon of the Oxfordshire Militia. 
IreLanD.—Rev. Joseph Sandys, R. of 
Fiddown, co. Limerick. »He published “« A 
Sermon on the Importance of an early Ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures,” 8vo. 1812. 
—At Newcastle, in co ce of her suf- 
ferings onthe night of the burning of Castle 
Mahon, Miss Rufiley, for many years go- 
fundies in 





verness in most respectable 
Ireland.— Rev. Thomas Crawford, master 
of the endowed school at Lismore.—March 
22. At Skibbereen, Licut. Chas. Probart, of 
the rifle brigade, son of the late Wm. Pro- 

- bart 
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bart, esq. of Lincoln. His death was oc- 
casioned by excessive fatigue connected with 
his duty in that disturbed part of Ireland. 
Forzicn.—At Lisbon, 71, John Jeffery, 
esq. his Majesty's Consul-general there, and 
M. P. for Pook from 1796 to 1818. He 
built an elegant mansion near Poole, to 
which he gave the name pe oe and 
presented an engraving of it to the new 
edition of Hutchins’ “Hi of Dorset- 
shire.” (Seevol.I.p. 34). his voyage 
to Bombay and China, '‘S. Holbrow, esq. of 
Leonard Stanley, Gloucestershire.—Oct. 8. 
In India, William, son of Hon. Mrs. Smith, 
and nephew of Lords Donoughmore and 
Hutchinson.— Oct. 5. At Bengal, of the 
epidemic cholera, 27, ‘Capt. Jas. A. Fisher, 
formerly of the country service.—Oct. 9. 
At Madras, 19, the wife of Lieut. Cecil — 
Oct..13. At Madras, Lieut. Wm. Cockburn, 
3d reg. of N. I——At Bombay, Thos. M. 
Keate, esq. Judge and Magistrate of Surat, 
after a | and painful illness. In the 
death of this gentleman the Company has 
lost an able and upright servant, and his re- 
latives and connexions a warm-hearted and 
sincere friend.—Oct. 28. At Bombay, Capt. 
Thos. Daubeny, Ist gren. bat. N. I. and son 
of late J. Daubeny, esq. of Bristol.— Nov. 1. 
At ‘Valpraiso, of a liver complaint, 22, 





“Lieut. the Hon. Chas. Legge, of the ship 
Conway.— Nov. 28. At eerut, in the 
East Indies, Maj.-gen. -—Dec. 7. 


Pomare, King of Otaheite. His remains 
were deposited on the 11th in a new stone 
tomb, at the upper end of the large chapel 
he had erected for Christian worship in that 
island. A-regency, consisting of the princi- 
pal chiefs, has been formed, the heir to the 
crown being only two years of age.— Dec. 20. 
At Anti 27, Wm. Townley Clarkson, 
esq. brother to Rev. T. Clarkson, rector of 
Heysham, near Lancaster.—Dec. 24. At 
Tophill, inJamaica, 124, Anne Rochester, a 
woman of colour. She enjoyed health un- 
til the week before her death, leaving a 
family of 135, being 5 sons and 2 dau. 58 
grand-children, 68 great-grand-children, and 
2 great-great-grand-children: 102 named 
Bent.—Jan. 8. At Cape Town, 44, Lieut.- 
col. J. S. Jerdan.—Jan. 9. At Jamaica, 
Lieut. Rich. Seward, 50th reg. foot.—Feb. 3. 
At sea, 30, Capt. Thos. Borradaile, of the 
Hon. woe ship Inglis, after a long 
illness, with which he was attacked on leav- 
ing China. He fell a victim to a scrupulous 
attention to his duty, in opposition to the 
advice of his medical and professional friends, 
and to the anxiety arising from his ship 

tting a-shore in the Straits of Banca, in 
beabe last.—Feb.7. At Orleans, Julia, 
widow of Col. Dacre, formerly of Marwell, 
and late of Walcot-place, Lambeth.—Feb. 11. 
At Genos, Wm. Jackson, esq. Dep. Com- 
missary-gen. to the Forces.—March 4. In 
France, Joseph Decker, a poor enthusiast, 
ealled the American prophet; who preached 


Obituary ; with Anecdotes of remarkable Persons, 





(June, 
and ized some time in the vicinity 
of the King’s Bench prisonand Camberwell. 


He embarked with one of his disciples for 
France, with a view of journeying 
salem. They proceeded about a hundred 
miles in France, without any knowledge of 
the French language, and wandered they 
knew not where, when the unfortunate 
prophet was taken ill and died of the small 
pox.—March 11. At Trinidad, Geo. Knox, 
esq. barrister-at-law, whose eminence in his 
jon was seldom equalled; for his in- 
tegrity and abilities he was universally re- 
spected and esteemed. The whole island 
will long mourn his death——At Nice, in 
Italy, Col. Wm. Vincent, formerly. of 19th 
reg. of foot, and brother of A. Vincent, esq. 
Alderman of Limerick.—At Cronstadt, 64, 
Martha, lady of Vice-Adm. Sir Robert 
Crown, of Imp. Navy.— March 12. At Na- 
ples, Emily, d. of Sm. H. i > ‘bart. 
Consul-gen. at that ~—March 13. At 
Paris, Matilda-Elizabeth, “d. of Wm. Isaac- 
son, esq. solicitor, Terrace, Newmarket.— 
March 20. At Malta, Chas. Wheatley,-esq. 
28th reg. son of late Maj.-gen. Wheatley.— 
March 23. On board the Popham, on 
ber return from Jamaica, Maj. Scott.—At 
Paris, 40. Rich. Chas. Head Graves, esq. 
son of late Rev. M. Graves.—March 44. At 
Aix, in Provence, Ensign Roderick N. Mac 
Leod, of the 78th reg—March 31. At 
Mount Villiers, in France, 29, Pierse O’ Kear- 
ney, esq. of Down Castle, co. Tipperary.— 
April 2. At Sea, Geo. Paske, esq. late Judge 
of Provincial Court of and Circuit 
at Chittore.—April 9. At Paris, Geo. Mer- 
cer, esq. of Queen-street, late Lieut.-col. in 
Ist reg. of Life Guards — April 13. At Paris, 
R. Burton, esq. of Hotham and North Cave, 
Yorkshire, late M. P. for Beverley, and sén of 
General Christie Burton. — April 17. Mr. 
Charles Burgh, third son of Thomas i 
esq. of the county of Kildare. As Mr. 
B. and Mr. Watkin, a relation with 
whom he travelled, were sailing in the Bay 
of a @ storm arose suddenly, by which 
their was unfortunately upset, and Mr. 
B. after the most astonishing exertions of his 
friend to save him, was lost, having strug- 
gied till midnight in the waves. e ago- 
nizing sensations of his family, who were on 
shore, may be conceived. Mr. Burgh was 
educated in the University, where he was 
distinguished by the highest literary ho- 
nours, and was studying, we believe, for the 
English bar. He was 24 years of age. Mr. 
B. was nearly allied to Lord Blessinton and 
to the Earl of Clancarty.— May 20. At 
Bourdeaux, Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
Dr. Hawes, the philanthropic founder of 
the Royal Humane Society, and niece to 
the late truly-benevolent Benjamin Hawes, 
esq. of Worthing, who bequeathed to her » 
very handsome legacy.— May 21. At Dieppe, 
54, Lady Wildman, sister of R. Wallace, 
esq. of Castle Wallace. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navieaste Canat Snares and other Paorerty, in 
June 1822 (to the sag hy the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bri t, London. 
—Birmingham, 5801. ex Div. 19. Half-year— Leeds and Liverpool, 360/. ex Div. 61. Half- 
year.—Neath, 420/. Div. 251. per Ann.—Monmouth, 1061. to 1601. with 4/. Half-year Div. 
Grand Junction, 242/. to 245/. with 52. Half-year’s Div.—Union, 701. Half-year's iv. sus~ 

nded. — Ellesmere, 62/. weg ot Dye epbg veep » 264 — 

ennet and Avon, 18l. 5s. Div. 16s.— field, 13/.—Thames and M » 19,— 
Ditto 501. Optional Loan Notes, ing 5l. per Cent. Interest, 46/—Crinan, 2i. 2s.— 
Croydon, 21. 2s.—Ditto Railway, 131.—West fadia Dock, 186/. Div. 101. per Ann.—Lon- 
don Dock, 1072. 10s. Div. 44.—Globe Assurance, 1321. Div. 6l.—Imperial, 921. ex Div. 4h 
spear Sthnelape Ditto, 4. 5s.—London Assurance Fire Shares, 27/. 10s. ex 
Half-year! - 158s.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. 2s.—Grand Junction Water Works, 
551. 10s, Div. 2, 10s. per Ann.—West Middlesex, 52/. Div. 24—London Bridge, 471. 
average, ex Half-yearly Div. 1/. 5s.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 71/. Div. 4l. per 
1 Cent. Half-year—New Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Provident Institution, 
181, 10s. t Garden Theatre Share, 400/.—Drury Lane New Ditto, Five Shares, 
with Admission, 100. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 28, to June 25, 1822. 


Christened. Buried. @and 5187] 50and 60901 
Miles - 1124175 Males - 491 1877 § Sand 10 99] 60 and 70 156 
Females - 1054 Females - 936 & J 10 and20 55} 70 and 90114 





Whereof have died under two years old 407 2 20 and 30 153 } 80 and 90 67 
30 and 40 205 | 90 and 100 6 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 297 
, é 








GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending June 15. 


Wheat. - | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. 4d, s&s 4d s. d. s. d. s ad s. ad. 
43 10 16 2 17 10 17 4 22 64 24 40 














CORN EXCHANGE, June 24, 1899. 

There was a liberal supply of Wheat from the counties of Essex, Kent, and Suffolk this 
morning.—Superfine samples fully maintained their prices, but very few sales could be 
effected for inferior qualities.—Unfavourable reports of the coming erops of Spring Corn, 
and the supply being moderate, has caused an advance of about 2s. per quarter on Barley. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 24, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 19, 30s. 14d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 24. 





Kent ee al. 6s. to 41. 16s. | Kent Pockets............. 21. 1@s. to Sl. 5s. 
Sussex Ditto .......+++ 2l. 6s. to 3l. Os. | Sussex Ditto . .......00-+- 2l. 8s. to Sl. 10s. 
Vearlings .....0000+-++e+ 1. 8s. to 2. 16s. | Essex Ditto.........+0000+ 2l, 16s. to 41, Os. 


Farnham, fine, 4/. 10s. to 101. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 24. 


St. James’s, Hay 4l. Os.0d. Straw 2l.8s.0d. Clover 41. 4s, 0d—-Whitechapel, Hay 4?. 0s. 0d. 
Straw 11.18s.0d. Clover 4l. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 4, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..cccccccdsssodgones Sd. Cb. Od Bo . 46 | Lad « ccccerececccececes 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Matton . ...:c...des.. 28. 8d. to 38. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Jund 24: 

Vet .cccccccodtiots avesees 38. Od. to 48. 4d. BREED cenaenceapsane 2210 Calves 330. 
Poth .....0c00d seeceseees 2s. 4d. to 3s. 8d, Sheep and Lambs 23,100 Pigs 280. 


COALS, June 21: Newcastle, 31s. 0d. to 38s. 6d.—Sunderland, 40s. 0d. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. June 24: "Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 82s. Curd @6s.—CANDLES, 9s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds - = 
DAILY 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From May 27, to June 


26, 1822, both inclusive. 
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flag selsdisiss BS Wh E i Ex. Bills, meal 
aS “3 $8) & zg zg 19001. | 5002. 
2 1 
@3'|—— 7 =| 
29! | l 
30'2394/784 ¥/79§ 899 [94g 4954 |19§ |77$ [240 [51 pm.|1 pm. @ dis.l2d. 1pm. 
sileao |78¢ i798 i204 94§ $954-/19¢ |774 |2s9 |4s fo) a1 eee 1d. 
1/2393/784 4/79§ 9/89$ |943 495% |19§ |——/——42. pm||1 dis. 1 pm.j1.d.¢pm. 
3/2394/78% 3/793 9/89 {944 i— 198 239341 pm.jpar @ dis./1d, 2pm. 
a'esg |78$ $179 Fleog lah 4959 [19% 239442 pm.@ dis. pari d.ipm. 
5'—784 4! 894 |94§ 4/954 |19§ 42 pm.|1 dis. 2 pm.|1 d. 2pm. 
6,240 |78§ 894 |94% 5953 [20 ‘46 pm.|1 dis. 1 pm.jp. 1 pm. 
7/240 784 89g 95 $—/20 |77§ |——48 pm.|1 dis. 1 pm./) d. 1pm. 
8——|78§ 9 904 [95§ 496 [20 48 pm./1 dis. 2 pm.ip. 1 pm. 
1 79% 3 90% |954 4/964 204 47 pm.|1 dis. 1 pm.jp. 1 pm. 
11 
12'2404|79§ 4 90% 953 6.963 |20% |784 |——'49 pm.|t dis. 1 pm.|¢pm. id. 
13'2404|794 3 904 964 6196¢ |204 ‘47 pm.|1 pm. 1 dis.|p. @ pm. 
14'240 |794 904 96 4/964 j20% |784 |——48 pm4|t dis. 2 pm.|p. 2 pm. 
15.240 |79§ 9 95% 4)96§ |204 48 pm.|1 dis. par.jp. 2 pm. 
17,2394/794 3 95% 6—|204 48 pm.j1 dis, par.jid.1 pm. 
18240 |79$ 90 |95§ 6 96§ [20% 46 pm.|1 pm. 2 dis.|par 1 dis. 
i9\—|794 90% 96 41964 \204 |784 —s pm.|par. 2 dis.|id.1 pm. 
20/240 |79$ ¥ 190% |96§ 3/96% |20$ [789 2 dis. par.|1 dis. par 
21/242 sok ¢ 914 |97§ 498 |20§ [79 |—51 pm.|par. 1 pm.|par 1 pm. 
22/804 #}————/914 974 41984 |204 [3 pm. par.|4 1 pm. 
24 — 
25'——|804 i— 98 498$ 204 55 pm.|par 2 pm./3 pm. 
26,——|80$ 919 |98 41984 l20§ I79$ 52 pm.lpar 2 -pm.|——— 








#,* South Sea Stock, 89. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner. of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From May 26, to June 


26, 1822, both inclusive. 






































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
HH 5 is SBR sis. 
6 4 Se g 34 Barom-| Weather. bly: cf gsi BI ee Weather. 
Axzle=|* |nz Axz|o=|* Inz 
May ° °o ° June ° ° ° 
26 | 56 | 60 | 50 tl | 66 | 76 | 62 |! 30, 17 
27 | 55 | 65 | 55 |} 12 | 62] 69 | 55 » 24 
28 | 55 | 69 | 60 13 | 56 | 69 | 60 > 24 
29 | 60 | 72 | 60 14 | 62 | 77 | 67 || 29, 92 
30 | 59 | 70 | 61 15 | 66 | 70 | 56 > 73 
31 | 61 | 74 | 62 16 | 56 | 67 | 55 >» 96\fai 
Ju.l| 68 | 76 | 62 17 | 57 | 66 | 55 || 30, 25 
2 | 62 | 75 | 60 18 | 57 | 69 | 59 > 21 
3 | 60 | 75 | 62 19 | 60 | 75 | 60 || 29, 97 
4 | 62/ 80/| 64 20 | 59 | 64 | 55 || 30,.08/fai 
5 | 64 | 78 | 65 21] 55 | 654 55./| .,.9@ 
6 | 66 | 76 | 64 22 | 55.| 74} 60 > vale 
7} 60} 73 | 55 28 | 59 | 74 | 68 
8 | 54) 73 | 63 24 | 60 | 73 | 66 9 1 
9 | 64 | 79 | 69 25 | 64 | 77 | 66 > 15\fair 
10 ' 67 | 84! 68 26 66! 77! 66 » 04/fair 
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CHURCHES OF WILLINGEHALL DOU AND WILLINGEHALL SPAIN, ESSEX. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO VOLUME XCIt. 


PART I. 





Embellished with a View of the Cuurcues of Wittincenatt-Dov and 
Wiuincesatt-Spain, Essex; 


Also, A View of Prince Rurert’s Heap Quarters near Liverpool. 





Myddelton House, 

Mr. Ursam, “Enfield, June 4. 

HE singularity of two Ghurches 

being situate very near each other 
in the same churchyard, induced me 
to request a view of them in your va- 
Juable pages (see vol. LXXXI. i. p. 
157). As no engraving has appeared, 
I have now much pleasure in commu- 
nicating a faithful representation, (see 
the Plate, ) taken from the South-west 
corner of the churchyard, from which 
spot the South sides of both churches 
are seen at one and the same view. 

Yours, &c. H.C.B 
Witiineeuatt-Dou, ann WIL- 

LINGEHALL-SPAIN, 

Two parishes so called, near the 
South end or extremity of the hun- 
dred of Dunmow, in the county of 
Essex, are distant from Chelmsford 
nine, from Ongar five, and from Dun- 
mow twelve miles. The situation of 
these parishes is pleasant and healthy, 
the soil of various sorts, and well wa- 
tered. From whence the name W%ii- 
lingehall is derived, is not quite cer- 
tain; perhaps, from the Saxon word 
pillen, woolen, and hall, denoting the 
sa and goodness of wool here. 

e parishes are distinguished from 
each other by the appellation of Dou 
and Spain, from their antient owners. 

At the time of the Conqueror's 
Survey, they seem to have been but 
ove paristi. The two churches stand 
in the same yard, the reason of which 
nothing now remaining shows. We 
find some rare instances of the like, 
pane at St. Edmund’s Bury in 

uffolk ; at Swaffham in Cambridge- 
shire*; one of which churches, St. 
Mary's, is pulled down, except the 


* See Gent. Mag. vol: LXXXV. i. p.297. 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCII, Parr I. 
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tower; and at Great Wigston, other- 
wise Wigston Two S es, in Lei- 
cestershire, though the latter are not 
so nearly adjoining. 

Wibllingehall-Dou: this Church is 
dedicated to St. Christopher, and con- 
sists of a body and chancel, tiled; at 
the West end is a square embattled 
tower, containing four bells. 

Willingehall-Spain: this Charch is 
dedicated to St. Andrew and All Saints 
(on which account the parish is some- 
times called Willingehall All Saints), is 
smaller than the other, and, as said 
before, stands in the same churchyard. 
The North side of this church is pa- 
rallel with the South side of the other. 
It is neat, and of one pace with the 
chancel, with a handsome altar-piece. 
In asmall wooden belfry are two bells. 

From the dvincanial is a pleasant 
prospect over all the Rodings. 

Both churches contain armorial bear- 
ings, and monuments, the inscriptions 
on which are fully given, with further 
information, in County Histories, &c. 
to which we refer our readers. 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
Ae the multitude of topogza- 
phical notices which are to be 
found in the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, I do not recollect that there 
has been any account of Wharncliffe, 
a romantic district in the West Riding 


‘of the county of York. 


Wharncliffe is a forest and deer-park 
on the banks of the Dow, about seven 
miles from the town of Sheffield. It 
is part of the antient domain of the 
house of Wortley. Within its circuit 
is found an age of the early 
part of the reign of Henry VIII. per- 
fectly unique. It is connected with 
our popular song, as having been the 

haunt 
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haunt of the fabled Dragon of Want- 
ley. It was the birth-place of the ec- 
centric and erratic Edward Wortley 
Montague; and for the first three 
years of her married life, the residence 
of his mother the lively Lady Mary, 
who was 110t insensible to the beauties 
of this singular and romantic spot, 
comparing it in after-life to the scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Avignon. 
Wharncliffe falls but one degree be- 
low, if it falls below, the parts of this 
island rich in picturesque beauty, 
which invite the visits of those who 
live in districts on which Nature has 
been less lavish of her favours. 

I shall not attempt to describe in 
detail the appearance which Nature 
assumes in this part of her work, be- 
cause it has been done much better 
by another hand: but, with your per- 
mission, would borrow from a very in- 
teresting little work which has lately 
issued from the press*, a description 
not more beautiful in itself, than it is 
true to the singular and august origi- 
nal: 

** We took post horses, and set off at ten 
o'clock in the morning for Wharncliffe, 
seven miles distant from the town, After 
leaving its extended suburbs we continued 
to ascend during a drive of five miles; the 
two latter being through an umbrageous 
wood of oak, interspersed with birch, that 
closely bounded the carriage way on either 
side; not admitting a peep of the distant 
country. All was close, shadowy, and co- 
vert, excepting the various ridings on each 
hand, that branched off into the thickest 
part of the wood, alleys green,’ that ap- 
peared to invite you into their bowery ar- 
cades. The ascending road, of excellent 
surface, continued to wind through the 
wood, admitting no terminating vista to the 
eye, till arrived at its extremity, and what 
a burst of landscape was then presented ! 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads; 
Still it widens, widens still, 

And sinks the newly-risen hill. 


**Those thousand meads, diversified by 
— knolls, clustered cottages, gentle: 
men’s houses, and the grey tower of the 
hamlet’s churcht in the aérial distance, 


which, though standing on an eminence, 





* «The Life of a Boy; by the Author of 
‘The Panorama of Youth,’ dedicated to 
the Countess of Besborough. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Whittakers. 1821.” 

+ Ecclesfield Church, once called, and 
not undeservedly, ‘The Minster of the 
Moors.’ 





appeared to repose beneath the distant 
woods and hills, and overlook the smiling 
plain beneath. 

“Turning from this amplitude of beauty, 
we entered, on the left, the inclosed ground 
that led to the object of our ride; and as- 
cended a mile of high and-level ground, 
skirted on one side by a thick plantation of 
Scots firs; and, on the other, open to a 
wild, bare, and mountainous country. We 
then descended gently towards the house ; 
the roof and chimneys of which were first 


a 

**The ground contiguous to it, on the 
left, spreading below the shelter of the firs 
that continued to skirt the hill, was a circu- 
lar area, that must ever have bid defiance to 
cultivation, and which no picturesque eye 
could ever wish to be otherwise. Grotesque 
old oaks, presenting, amidst their dark green 
foliage, a black and leafless arm, or a bald 
and withered crown, starting from amidst 
the low grey rocks that seem thrown around 
in the most fantastic confusion; between 
whose interstices the fern grew in tufts of 
unusual size and height, forming a mimic 
wood beneath them ; the whole intermingled 
with the shining hollies as old as the oaks, 
and groups of deer as wild as the roe bucks. 

** Over the house, the distant country 
united its purple tint with the horizou ; and, 
had we proceeded no further; we should 
have supposed the heathy outline was all 
the view it commanded ;—a house, humble 
as is its exterior appearance, exceeding in 
grandeur of situation the palaces of kings,— 
placed on the very verge of a line of perpen- 
dicular rocks, that sweep in circular pomp 
on either hand, and overhang a valley that 
lies many hundred fathoms below,—the sides 
of its grand amphitheatre clothed with the 
richest mass of native woods that the king- 
dom presents,—their unbroken surface then 
glowing with all the varieties of autumnal 
colouring. Below rolled the dark waters of 
the Don, inclosed by its rocky banks, too 
far beneath, and too much shadowed by the 
over-hanging woods, to be seen from the 
heights above. Compared even with those 
of the yeomanry of the present day, the 
house might be pronounced mean; but it 
must be remembered, it was built in the fif- 
teenth century, when low ceilings and con- 
tracted windows were thought to promote 
the warmth and comfort within; and tho’ 
the residence of a man of rank, it was only 
a lodge or appendage to his extensive do- 
mhins. 

‘« That its situation was selected by 
strong —— of the grand scenes and sweet 
grounds of Nature, is proved by an inscrip- 
tion within the house, and which its t 
owner, no doubt, highly values for its an- 
cestorial testimony; the very stones 
claiming his hereditary hes evened 
ee in the old English letter, is as 

oilows: 


‘ Pray 
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PART 1.] 


< for the soule of Sir Thomas Wor- 
telay, Knight for the King’s body to Ed- 
wand the Fourth, Richarde the Thirde, 
Harry the Seventh and Eighth, hows saulis 
God : which Thomas caused a house 
to be mad for this chase in midst of Wharn- 
cliffe, for his pleasor, and to hear the harte’s 
bell, in the yere of our Lord, a thousand 
five hundred and ten.” 

«¢ Tn sixteen hundred and seven, the stone 
on which this inscription is engraven, was 
at a little distance the lodge, where 
seats were cut in the rock. Indeed, no 
sounds but those of nature and the ele- 
ments could the voluntary recluse hear at 
Wharncliffe Chase; and so little alteration 
has the lapse of three hundred years made, 
that its present inhabitants can hear little 
more than the flow of unseen waters, the 
hush of bending woods, and the stag’s bel- 
low. 

*¢ Very trifling additions appear to have 
been made in the original building......... 
Turning the West end of the building, that 
stood s few yards behind the line of its 
front, the grandeur of Wharncliffe bursts 
upon our view. Woods and rocks, and sky, 
deep vallies and distant moors, in all the 
gorgeous display of a fine October day....... 

*« Consideration for the horses induced us 
to proceed to Wortley, two miles further. 
We were there informed we might return by 
a different road, through the valley we had 
looked upon. Being desirous to see the 
same scenery in a different point of view, we 
acceded. Immediately on leaving Wortley, 
we descended a long and steep hill, and, 
turning to the left, entered upon: the- vale. 
The road continued by the side of the Don. 
On the left was the wooded amphitheatre ; 
on the right, hanging copses, t of wood, 
interspersed with sloping pastures and nest- 
ling cottages beetled over the road. These 
we drove too closely beneath to see in their 
best effect; but all on the Wharncliffe side 
was in fine distance and perspective. 

‘¢ I never saw the actual pomp of woods 
before, sweeping down the steep declivity 
from its lofty summit to the river’s brink, 
advancing and receding as we passed the 
windings of the vale, and presenting their 
varied beauty in ee array. The 
road was laid high above the river’s bed. 
The carri close to its steep and 
r panko, cod Lady Mary Wertley could 
not have been in more danger, when she 
awoke Mr. Wortley on their journey in 
Saxony, than we were in the domain of her 
descendant, Though the postillions were 
not nodding on their horses, or the Elbe 
rolling below, yet the banks were frequently 
as high, and the road as narrow, and the 
waters of the Don quite deep enough to 
have terminated our terrestrial career, if a 
horse had fallen, or a wheel come off on its 
slaty verge. We looked up to the circular 
rampart that crowned the summit for seve- 
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ral miles; and when we were opposite the 
lodge, that, like an eagle’s om cone 
perched in the sky, we scarcely be- 
lieve that we had soared so high, or that the 
foot of man could have reached there. 

** Ton elevated and too aérial to distin- 
guish its architectural pretensions; its nu- 
merous chimnies that rose like small tur- 
rets, accorded well with the rocky line, of 
which it appeared to form a part; every ob- 
ject was in perfect keeping, but one; a 
newly-built coach-house, contiguous to the 
lodge, and there not riate or ob- 
trusive, when seen rg: a below, in- 
terrupted the feathery line of wood, and the 
fantastic one of rock, with its heavy, square, 
barn-like appearance. 

«The river now became more expansive 
and its surface smoother; the banks less 
rugged, yet still high; the woods drawing 
closer together, and their outline graduall 
declining to their termination, darkening all 
the vale, over which the mists of evening 
began to spread, that, just before we quitted, 
presented a new and striking 5 low 
and extensive building, apparently placed in 
the water, called, in the provincial 
of the country, ‘The Works.’ From its very 
high cupola chimney, bright flashes of fire 
threw their lurid light upon the wood, 
which was again momentarily darkened b: 
its emitting a heavy volume of coal-blac 
smoke, the precursor of another illumina- 
tion,— 

Dark red the heaven above it glow'd, 

Dark red beneath the waters flow’d. 

** Whilst, from the unglazed windows 
descending to the water’s brim, the reflec- 
tion of the fiery furnace was spread in 
* blood-red light” over its whole surface. 
The dark figures at work within could only 
be distinguished in contour; and as they 
ne and repassed, bearing red-hot iron 

with them, I thought of the abode of 
the Cyclops, preparing their fire-brands of 
destruction, and with thundering hammers 
frightening Silence from her sylvan haunts.” 


It is proper to observe that some 
portions of this beautiful topographical 
fragment have been omitted, through 
an unwillingness to occupy too large 
a portion of your valuable pages. For 
them the reader may be referred to the 
work itself, where he will also find 
many very admirable precepts for the 
conduct of.life, combined with the 
circumstances of a story pleasingly and 
ingeniously constructed. 

AN OCCASIONAL CoRRESPONDENT. 


Mr. UrRBan, Cambridge, May 3. 


‘ka adoption of the Plan submit- 
ted to the Senate by the Vice- 
Chancellor, whereby an Examination 

in 





| 
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in Classicks and Theology will take 
place, cannot fail of producing the 
most beneficial effects. The study of 
Mathematics, which, for the last three 
hundred years, has been the exclusive 
study of this place, attended, as it pos- 
sibly has been, with some advantage 
to the philosophical world, has not 
contributed in the most distant man- 
ner to the advancement of that learn- 
ing for which Colleges were originally 
endowed by their pious Founders ; in- 
deed, I may say it has greatly retarded 
it. For to what end, and to what pur- 
pose were Colleges originally endow- 
ed? What were the motives by which 
the Founders were actuated? Was it to 
make a class of Mathematicians? Such 
most assuredly was not their object; 
but the primary object was, that an 
adequate and a competent knowledge 
of Theology may be acquired, so that 
what was imbibed during a residence 
in a College, might be brought into 
action when they were appointed 

stors over the great body of the 
faithful ; that they should be Divines, 
not Mathematicians. This was the 
motive, this the only motive, and a 
truly laudable one it was. But that 
their object has been lamentably frus- 
trated, is past all controversy. For so 
far from students having acquired a 
due knowledge of that study, which 
ought to have been the very first at- 
tended to, it is greatly to be feared that 
many have left the University defi- 
cient, deplorably deficient, in that lit- 
tle inewled e of Divinity which they 
brought with them. That such should 
have been the state of things for so 
long a period of time, is really asto- 
nishing, and truly lamentable. But 
so it is. It is left for the present 
members of the University to correct 


- and rectify this error, and it is sin- 


cerely to be anticipated that, ere many 
years shall have passed away, that sys- 
tem of education will be again re- 
stored, which the Founders of the Col- 
leges contemplated. Who the indi- 
vidual was that introduced the study 
of Mathematics into this body, is in- 
volved in doubt and obscurity; but 
that one individual only was the pro- 
jector of the plan, is generally admit- 
ted ; and it io engined that Mathema- 
tics were introduced about the year 
1500. How it was possible for one 
person to gain such an ascendancy over 
the collective body, as to effect the in- 
troduction of a study so diametrically 





Opposite to the favourite pursuits of 
learned men at that time, I cannot 
imagine; for at the period above al- 
luded to, scholastic Divinity was the 
chief study of all classes of men. 

That Mathematics are useful in a 
certain degree, I readily admit; but 
that it is of any benefit or utility to 
one about to undertake the cure of 
souls, is absurd: nor do Mathematics 
seem allied in the most remote degree 
to the study of Divinity, in tending to 
facilitate that sacred study, but are as 
repugnant the one to the other, as two 
things cambe to each other. 

The time, however, is now arrived, 
when the University have seen their 
error, and they have honourably taken 
such steps by which they hope to 
amend what for so many years. has 
been amiss. From the regulations 
which have lately been proposed and 
adopted, we may augur the most pleas- 
ing, the most gratifying effects. We 
may also anticipate, that, by gradual 
and progressive steps, such measures. 
will be taken as to again introduce 
that study, which ought to be the 
chief aim and object of one who is 
designed to instruct his fellow mortals 
in those truths which make- them 
happy here, and which qualify them 
for that happiness which is laid up for 
them in the realms of glory. Instead 
of natural philosophers, they will, it is 
sincerely to be hoped, become Chris- 
tian philosophers. 

The proposed Examination is to 
take place in the year 1823, and all 
those who came to reside in the year 
1822, will be subject to it. The sub- 
jects are, one of the four Gospels, or 
the Acts of the Apostles, in the ori- 
eo Greek; Paley’s Evidences of 

Yhristianity; a Greek and Latin Clas- 
sick ; to be able to explain the gram- 
matical construction of particular pas- 
sages ; to answer wen Tok uestions re- 
lating to the evidences of Christianity; 
and the geography, chronology, and 
history of the other subjects of exami- 
nation. 

These are the subjects at present. 
Doubtless, as circumstances will per- 
mit, Grotius and other eminent writers 
in Divinity will be added to the list. 

By the measures about to be carried 
into effect, the University of Cam- 
bridge will best answer the purpose 
of those pious men who founded and 
endowed the several Colleges, and 
whose designs were evidently to bless 

mankind 
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PART 1.] 
mankind with a learned and an en- 


lightened Ministry. R. C. 


Mr. Ursay, Pimlico, June 10. 
N a former communication which 
you had the goodness to publish in 

ur Magazine (see vol. XC1. ii. 628), 
Taheona that the absence of hail in 
the higher latitudes, where the electric 
fluid is inactive, and the circumstance 
of its being generally attendant on 
thunder and Lightning, together with 

it 


the improbability of its being gene- 
rated as sup in the common 
theory, had led me to believe that hail 


owed its origin to the influence of the 
electric fluid; which I conceived 
might have the power of producing 
excessive cold, by causing sudden ex- 
sions in the atmosphere; in sup- 
rt of which I shewed that artificial 
il could be produced by the sudden 
expansion of air. From my theory 
being at variance with the one gene- 
rally received, and from the nature of 
the subject being such as to preclude 
the —— of advancing positive 
proofs in confirmation of it, I was 
anxious to know what objections 
would be made to it, before I attempt- 
ed to account for the manner in which 
the electric fluid might cause the air 
to expand ; but as [ am not aware that 
any unfavourable remarks have yet 
been offered, and as I consider the 
circumstance of its having been co- 
pied into philosophical works, as tend- 
ing to prove that it is not altogether 
destitute of probability, I am unwill- 
ing to leave any position that I have 
assumed unaccounted for; and 
therefore beg to observe, that if the 
particles of the air should follow the 
general laws of electrical attraction 
and repulsion (a circumstance which 
I presume cannot well be doubted), I 
may from analogy prove that the sud- 
den ‘expansions, which I before sug- 
gested might take place in the atmo- 
sphere, through the influence of the 
electric fluid, do actually occur. It is 
known that a portion of air may be 
rarefied, by passing electric flashes 
through it; but Mr. Kinnersley, who 
first ascertained the fact, expressly says, 
“‘that the first sudden expansion which 
takes place on an explosion being 
made, 1s not to be ascribed to the rare- 
faction of the air by heat,—but to the 
oty of air actually displaced by 
the electric flash.” The first sudden 
expansion which he alludes to, may 
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perhaps be ly owing to the’ effect 
of the electreal Yepaluiea which takes 
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place between the particles of the air 
on being positively electrified ; and al- 
though the proximity of conducting 
media, by which the excess of elec- 
tricity may escape, and the re-action 
from the sides of the vessel in which 
it is contained, prevent the air from 
retaining the eubden expansion com- 
municated to it long enough for the 
cause to be easily determined by expe- 
riment, it may be clearly proved 
analogy, that the particles of air, like 
the particles of ster bodies, are sub- 
ject to the laws of electrical attraction 
and repulsion. It would be foreign to 
my purpose to attempt to explain by 
what means accumulations of the 
electric fluid can occur in particular 
portions of a medium of such rarity as 
the air; the fact has been established 
by experiment, and is too frequently 
confirmed by the appearance of light- 
ning, to admit of doubt: it will, there- 
fore, be sufficient for me to shew that 
the air may expand according to the 
principles that have assumed, which 
cannot, perhaps, be more satisfactorily 
done, than by citing one or two of the 
amusing experiments usually practised 
to illustrate the phenomenon of elec- 
trical repulsion. One of them, is to 
suspend several pith balls by silken 
threads of equal lengths from the same 
point, so that they may touch each 
other: on these balls being either 
sitively or negatively electrified, they 
immediately repel one another, and b 
their repulsive efforts make the threa 
diverge in different directions from 
the point from which they are sus- 
pended, till, by spontaneously yield- 
ing their excess of electricity to the 
surrounding air, or, if negatively elec- 
trified, by imbibing from it what they 
were deficient, they again come in 
contact. 
Now, as the air is said to be com- 

— of minute particles, we may, 
rom analogy, infer, that on a certain 
portion of the atmosphere being sud- 
denly positively or negatively electri- 
fied, the particles of air contained 
therein, would, like the pith balls, 
immediately repel each other, and con- 
sequently be made to occupy a much 
an space than before: hence rare- 
action unaided by caloric, from which 
it follows that cold must be produced, 
agreeably to the acknowledged fact, 


that “the expansion of air generates 
cold, 









| 
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cold, its eapacity for caloric being in- 
creased :” or, perhaps, by the caloric 
which ee —— contained — sud- 
denly diffused through a much greater 
by which = temperature of 
whole must be diminished. I am 
not aware that the laws of electrical 
attsaction and repulsion have ever be- 
fore been applied to the particles of the 
atmosphere ; but I feel so satisfied of 
the riety of the application, that I 
should not adduce the following expe- 
riment im support of it, if the dispro- 
portion of size between the pith balls 
and the particles of the air, did not 
seem to call for a more parallel case. 

If the smoke of a candle just blown 
out be intercepted by an insulated me- 
tal ball, positively electrified, it will 
arrange itself round the surface of the 
ball, till having imbibed part of its 
excess of electricity, it will be repelled 
by it; and its own particles, as the 
become electrified, will also repel eac 
other, so that instead of ascending in 
2 column, the smoke will diffuse it- 
self widely through the air. 

The duration of hail showers is so 
limited, that it is improbable that any 
of our aeronauts will ever have an op 
portunity of ascertaining by actual o 
servation how far my ideas are correct; 
but I think it will be admitted, that 
the manner in which I have assumed 
that hail-stones are generated, is cor- 
roborated by the appearance of the 
stones (whatever their size), by the 
phenomena attending their fal, by 
the artificial production of hail, and 
by general anal Though the for- 
mer electrical theories are certainly 
too absurd to merit much attention, 
it must be confessed, that the reason # 
assigned for denying the electrical ori- 

in of hail is equally ridiculous. 
ne already shewn that the com- 
monly received theory is inadequate to 
account for the occasional magnitude 
of the hail-stones, while the manner 
ip which the congelation is supposed 
te be effected, is not only unsupported 
Spansion, but is actually in i- 
lon to known economy of the at- 
meeasphere, and at variance with the 
attending circumstances : for, that the 
cold is suddenly [pam is satisfac- 
terily proved by the quick transition 
fram raim to hail, and vice: versa, 
which could not occur, if the conge- 


* Because it.does not occur so frequently 
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lation were effected by the rain from 
the upper parts of the atmosphere, 
passing through a continuous middle 
current of freezing air; and none but 
a continuons current, or one of vast 
extent, could preserve such powerful 
congelative properties between two 
much warmer media. Besides, the 
interposition of this middle stratum of 
freezing air is certainly too great a de- 
viation from the ordinary economy of 
the atmosphere, to be admissible with- 
out sufficient reasons being assigned 
for its intrusions so frequently occurr- 
ing during thunder storms, instead of 
confining itself more particularly to 
the cold rainy days of winter, which 
I should think must be much more 
congenial to its existence. But by ad- 
mitting that the particles of the air 
conform with the laws of electrical 
attraction and repulsion, the diffieulty 
will vanish; for, on this principle, it 
is evident that the generation of cold 
may be almost instantaneously effect- 
ed, even in the warmest of our seasons, 
without having recourse to colder re- 
gions for a supply of freezing air: 
while the convulsions necessarily at- 
tending such expansions in the atmo- 
sphere, and the re-action which must 
ensue to restore an equilibrium, may 
account for the variations said to oc- 
cur in the barometer, and for those 
sudden gusts of wind so frequently at- 
tendant on hail showers. 

Though, perhaps, few of your read- 
ers have drawn any inference from the 
circumstance of hail showers having 
so frequently attended the numerous 
thunder storms which have visited this 
country in our late mild winter and 
spring, as several of the showers have 
been remarkable for the magnitude of 
the stones, and for the injury they 
have done, the accounts of them, as 

iven in the newspapers, must be still 
resh in their memories, and therefore 
any description of them here would be 
superfluous; but as we are most for- 
cibly struck with facts that fall under 
our own observation, I cannot con- 
clude without referring to them as 
fresh evidenee in favour of the elec- 
trical origin of hail. And if any far- 
ther proof should be required, another 
striking instance of the intimate con- 
nexion which subsists between elec- 
tricity and hail, will be found in the 
New Monthly Magazine for May, 
contained in an account of an Elec- 
tricak Phenomenon attended — 

ail, 
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Hail, witnessed by Mons. Bourdet in 
Poland, on the evening of the 24th of 
December, 1806. 

Cuartes Morrow, Lieut. R.N. 


Mr. Ursay, May 26. 
N your Chronicle of passing events 
it is often your lot to record opera- 
tions which reflect little honour upon 
the dramatis persone. I think that the 
more sensible part of your readers will 
with me in thinking that the 
feats of the Pigeon Shooters are of this 
description : surely, Mr. Urban, there 
is something unmanly and degrading 
in this amusement. The poor pigeons, 
after having been unmercifully kept 
close prisoners, are released from con- 
finentent only to be made the mark of 
those high-minded personages, who 
think fit to make this exhibition of 
themselves for the gratification of all 
the vagabonds that can be collected 
among the idle and profligate of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, or from 
the purlieus of the Metropolis. Do 
not mistake me, Mr. Urban, I am 
not denying the right of man to make 
use of the inferior animals for food; I 
am.no proselyte of Pythagoras; but 
Pigeon Shooting (as frequently record- 
ed in the newspapers) costs the lives of 
some hundreds, without taking into 
the account the maimed and wounded, 
which had passed all the perils of the 
pie and the spit, and by their age had 
gained the privilege of being free deni- 
zens of air. It is revolting to hear of 
such massacres for the purpose of 
amusement,—an amusement which 
derives its excitement from the spirit 
of gambling, and which is dignified 
by nothing but the plaudits of black 
legs, uttered amidst the fumes of to- 
bacco and gin. And how are all these 
pigeons procured? are they bred, and 
reared and fed by those = & are paid 
for them? No such thing; they are 
furnished by bands of nightly ma- 
rauders, who, issuing forth from Kent 
Street and St. Giles’s, lay the whole 
neighbourhood of London under con- 
tribution, and return with their plun- 
der to the receiving houses in the Se- 
ven Dials, from which they are for- 
warded to Gerard Cross and the other 
favoured scenes of action. 

Every night almost we hear of 
some country gentleman who has had 
his dove-cote broken open, and its in- 
habitants carried off, in consequence 
of which numbers of young ones pe- 


rish for want of the usual supply from 
the parents, thus occasioning a dou- 
ane and rp ay aes It is not 
to be s ewe at any persons of the 
rank ond feelings of / tlemen can 
engage in this low and cruel exhibi- 
tion. Were it possible to suppose it, 
[ would beg them to put themselves 
in the place of those, the quiet and 
comfort of whose country residences 
are thus invaded for their amusement. 
I would beg them to reflect that while 
they thus exhibit their skill for the 
diversion of blackguards, they are the 
patrons, the encouragers, and in fact, 
the accomplices of the lowest descrip- 
tion of thieves. ReyNotp Smrru. 


Copy oF A Letrer FROM THE Em- 
PEROR OF Morocco, TO HIS CHIEF 
PRIESTS, CURSING HIS Sons, JuNE 
1788. 

Translated from the Moorish at 
Tangiers. 

Glory to God alone !—To our Servants 
Mendondy, Omas, and Bennos; 
peace to you, and praise to God. Of 
this Letter, you will call the People 
together to hear the contents. 

BDERHAMAN our son, and 

Yezed his brother, God has con- 
demned to destruction, and will sur- 
round them with utter darkness be-\ 
fore; behind them darkness, darkness 
on their right hand, and darkness on 
their left. ‘May God forsake them, as 
their father hath forsaken them; and 
we inform you that they have aban- 
doned all religion and society with the 
people; for those who love me hate 
them ; and those who love them hate 
me; and such have reason to fear my 
resentment; and such as furnish them 
with any thing, may God and all the 
angels and the ple curse! The 
pleasure and will of God, and that of 
parents are the same; and those who 
regard their parents must be dutiful 
and obedient to them; and let all 
those who read this writing, or hear it 
read, curse them, as they have de- 
nounced my orders; and Jet God and 
all the people be witness that I de- 
nounce them. 

If there be a curse in the air above, 
may God send it down upon them. If 
it be in the earth, may God bring it 
forth and heap it upon them. And I 
order the Cadi Sid Mahomet Benab- 
dalla to write this in Register, regard- 
ing the possessions of the churches and 


colleges, 
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colleges, that every one may see it. 
And may God chastise them, whether 
from the air, or from the earth, and 
withdraw. his love from them; and 
when this my Letter is read, may all 
the people say Amen! 

And may God punish them from 
above and below. Victory is only 
from God.’ And let this Letter be 
read from the pulpit in the Church, 
and let all the people say Amen! And 
I inform you, such as give them any 
thing, oa make them any present, 
are cursed as they are. 

Our Prophet has said, that who- 
ever forsakes the true belief, is cursed, 
and thrust out of God’s grace ; and he 
who hates his father God abandons, 
and I have turned from them till God 
forsook them. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, April 8. 
| he a pamphlet lately published, en- 
titled ‘ Bria Oxoniensis ; or, Ob- 
servations on the Statutes which re- 
late to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
and the Power of searching Houses ; 
with some cursory Remarks on the 
Procuratorial Office in the University 
of Oxford ;” and which, from the sub- 
ject, and some extraordinary facts it 
contains, has excited considerable at- 
tention in this place, reference is made 
to the case of Williams versus Bricken- 
den, in our Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
for false imprisonment. This case was 
decided in the year 1811, and the pro- 
ceedings were printed by a late Head 
of a house in our University, though 
not for sale. The pamphlet is now 
and always was extremely scarce; as 
the very few copies that were printed, 
were presented to his intimate friends. 
Some years ago, one was lent to me, 
~ and unfortunately I have lost the notes 
I took relating to it, out I recollect 
that it commenced with the case of 
the plaintiff, and the opinions of Mr. 
Serjeant Williams and Mr. Holroyd. 
erhaps some gentleman, who has 
the pamphlet, will favour me and the 
blic, through the medium of your 
agazine, if not with an analysis, at 
least with some account of it, and par- 
ticularly with the names of the Wit- 
nesses, and the opinion of the Counsel. 
Yours, &c. — Coit. Soc. 


—_ 
Mr. Ursan, 
I SHOULD be obliged to any of 


your London Correspondents to 


inform me on the subject of the office 
of the Searchers in the parishes in and 
near London. ‘They seem to have 
originated at the time when the plague 
raged (see the temporary Statute Ist 
James I. c. 31, directing Searchers to 
be appointed by the Justices and 
Mayors; and see the temporary Acts 
3 Car. I. c. 4, and 16 Car. I. c. 4.) 

By what authority do the Vestries 
in and out of the Bills of Mortality, 
appoint these officers? Is the appoint- 
ment by the common or canon law, 
or by what statute? 

I join with Dr. Burrowes of Gower- 
street (‘* Strictures on Registers and 
Bills of Mortality, 1818),” in a hope 
that the Legislature will direct the a 
pointment of proper persons as Search- 
ers, that we may have a well-arran 
and scientific annual Bill of Mortality 
of this immense Metropolis. 

A short Act might be drawn, di- 
recting the Censors of the College of 
Physicians to draw up and circulate a 
scientific Bill of Mortality in blanks, 
and directing the appointment of pro- 
per persons. At present two old wo- 
men are appointed, who are gravely 
sworn to report the disease or casualty 
for a fee of 4 pence! Even now they 
might be directed to obtain from the 
medical men employed, an account of 
the disease or casualty. 

A medical man was, I understand, 
some years ago appointed Searcher in 
the parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. 


RRR. 

N.B. Where is the best accounts 

of the original and progressive History 
of the Bills of Mortality? 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, May 23. 

7 being the generally received _ 
nion, among Fe vg not profes- 
sionally acquainted with the subject, 
that a road or way once used for a 
Funeral must ever afterwards remain 
a public thoroughfare, even if never 
previously so, I should be obliged if 
some of your Correspondents possess- 
ing information on the subject, would 
say whether or not this is the case; 
and if so, how far the claim extends, 
as it regards private property ; and also, 
whether the right originates in any 
old Act of Parliament, or rests upon 
some other law? 
Yours, &c. 


H. C. 
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View, taken in 1819, of Prince Rupert’s Quarters at Everton Hill. 





ANCIENT LIVERPOOL. 


HE Beacon, which once stood 
upon an eminence near Ever- 
ton, was probably erected in the reign 
of Henry III. It was a tower three 
stories high, capable of containing a 
small garrison, and had a large stone 
receptacle on the top, where faggots 
were occasionally lighted, to give 
alarm to the neighbouring counties. 
From its elevated situation, this Bea- 
con commanded a view of Rivington 
Pike, Blackstone Edge, and Billinge 
Hill, towards the East; of Snowden 
and Penmaen Mawr, Westward. 
During the Civil Wars between 
Charles and the Parliament, the 
Clergy of Liverpool being driven 
from the town for their loyalty, se- 
veral marriages were solemnized in 
the Beacon, instead of the parochial 
Chapel of St. Nicholas. Graduall 
dilapidated by time, it was at length 
blown down by a storm in 1803. 
_ TRe siege of Liverpool took place 
in 1644. It was then defended by 
a strong garrison of the Parliament 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCIL. Pant. I. 


B 


forces under the command of Col. 
More; and fortified by a strong and 
high mud wall, and a ditch 12 yards 
wide and three deep. 

This fortification extended from the 
East end of Dale-street N.W. to the 
river. The South-east side of the town 
was a low marsh, now occupied by 
Paradise-street, and which was then 
covered with water from the river. 
This quarter of the town was pro- 
tected by strong batteries, erected to 
prevent the passage by an enemy 
through the water. The ends of the 
street towards the river were shut up, 
and those towards the land inclosed 
with strong gates, defended by can- 
non. The Castle*, situated near the 
present site of St. George’s Church, 
was surrounded by a ditch 12 yards 
wide and 10 deep, occasionally filled 
with water, and Vet off through a co- 
vered way into the river; by which 

* Built by Roger de Poictiers; taken 
down in 1721. 





also 
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also at low water, men, provisions, 
and military stores, might be brought 
into. the town. This fortress was 
planted with cannon, for the protec- 
tion of the town and shipping in the 
harbour, at the entrance of the pool, 
the space now occupied by the Old 
Dock. The harbour was also defend- 
ed by eight pieces of cannon. At 
this crisis the town received a consi- 
derable reinforcement of inhabitants 
in consequence of the emigration of 
those Irish protestants who had es- 
caped the massacre in 1641. These 
settlers brought with them a la 
quantity of wool, with which the 
garrison covered the tops of the mud 
walls, as a security against the shot 
of the besiegers. ith these means 
of defence “the numerous and well- 
disciplined garrison was prepared to 
resist the attacks of the Royal army, 
which, under the command of Prince 
_ Rupert, nephew of King Charles I. 
commenced the siege on June 2, 
1644. . 

At this period Liverpool was a small 
and inconsiderable place (as appears 
from a view of it in 1680 in vol. 
LXXXIII. part ii. p. 537, with the 
Beacon above alluded to, in the back 
ground) ; its fortifications, however, 
together with the Mersey, strongly 
environed the town, and as the river 
afforded a depth of water sufficient for 
the reception of vessels of the largest 
burthen, the garrison were readily sup- 
plied with provisions and military 
stores; but the adjacent high lands, 
on which the besiegers were encamp- 
ed, rendered its reduction inevitable. 

This last consideration induced the 
Prince, as he approached the town, 
its low situation towards the river 
being partly hidden from his view, 
to compare it sarcastically to a crow’s 
nest; but ’ere he became master of 
the works, the courage and intrepi- 
dity of the garrison, obliged him to 
acknowledge, that an eagle’s nest, or 
even a den of lions, would have been 
a more appropriate denomination. 

Prince Rupert encamped at the 
Beacon Hill, then a full mile distant 
from the town, and stationed his of- 
ficers in the adjacent villages, fixing 
his own head quarters in a small cot- 

, nearly upon the summit of Ever- 
ton Hill (see the accompanying wood- 
cut). From these points he daily 
brought detachments to open the 
tren 


es and erect batteries ; the latter 
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were chiefly raised upon a ridge of 

ound extendmg from the North of 

‘ownsend’s Mill to the late Copperas 
Works. Entrenchments were also 
formed in the lower grounds for the 
protection of the besiegers, who were 
relieved from the camp twice every 
four hours. From these fortified posts 
the Prince bombarded the town, and 
attacked the besieged and their works; 
but for the space of a month the de- 
termined bravery of the garrison suc- 
ceeded in Ising his troops with 
great slaughter. After a brisk siege, 
and a bombardment for 24 days, the 
number of the garrison had become so 
much diminished by the well-directed 
fire, and almost incessant assaults of 
the Prince's troops, that they were no 
longer able to defend their line of for- 
tifications, and began ually to 
abandon their works. is was soon 
known to Prince Rupert, and as the 
ramparts on the Northern side of the 
town appeared to be but feebly de- 
fended, he immediately resolved to 
storm in that quarter. Accordingly 
on the 26th June (1644) at three in 
the morning, the Prince entered the 
town by escalade, and his troops in- 
discriminately put every person they 
met with to the sword, until they 
had gained the High Cross, then situ- 
ate nearly where the Town Hall now 
stands. Here the remainder of the 
brave, but reduced garrison, who were 
drawn up in battle array, beat a par- 
ley, and demanded quarter, confident 
that further resistance would be vain, 
and could only bring further destruc- 
tion upon the few who still survived 
the carnage of the siege. To this en- 
treaty the Prince readily conceded, 
on condition of their becoming pri- 
soners of war, and surrendering the 
castle, with all its artillery and am- 
munition, into his power. These 
terms being complied with, he im- 
mediately took possession of the for- 
tress in person, and the garrison were 
sent to close confinement in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, and the 
Tower* in Water-street, near the 
river. Both these buildings appear 
in the view of Liverpool before men- 
tioned ; the latter, formerly the town 
residence of the Derby family, but of 
late years used as the Borough Gaol, 





* Built it is supposed in 1252. Em- 
battled by Sir John Stanley, by permis- 
sion from Henry IV. 
was 
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was pulled down in 1820, together with 
an eliptic arch, which formed the en- 
trance to Tower Garden, and was the 
last remnant of Antiquity in Liver- 


The following is a transcript of the 
first charter to Liverpool, granted by 
Henry II. in 1173. 

“‘ Henricus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglie, 
Dux Normannie, Aquitanie, et Comes An- 
degavie, omnibus itibus, baronibus, 
justiciariis, et fidelibus suis, salutem.— 
Sciatis, quod totum estuarium de Mershs 
sit in perpetuum portum maris, cum om- 
nibus libertatibus ad portum maris perti- 
nentibus ; et quod homines de Lyrpul quon- 
dam vocant Litherpul, juxta Stockestede*, 
et utraque parte aque veniant et redeant na- 
vibus et mercandis, libere et sine obstruc- 
tione.” 

** Testibus, Domino Roberto Londinen- 
sis Episcopo, Roberto filio Ricardi, Tho- 
meo Cancellario, Ricardo de Burgonovo, et 
aliis.” 

** Datum apud Westmonasterium, octa- 
vo die Octobris, anno nostri decimo nono.” 


S.R. 





a ee 


IsLAND or TERCEIRA. 


HE Island of Terceira, like all the 
Azores or Western Islands, is 
evidently of volcanic origin. Its ca- 
pital, as also that of the islands con- 
tiguous, is Angra, the residence of the 
Governor and other officers composing 
the Civil and Military Establishments, 
and of the British and other consuls. 
The population of the Island is ra- 
ther numerous, and estimated at more 
than 40,000 souls; about one-tenth of 
whom are Priests, under the controul 
of a Bishop, who lives at Saint Mi- 
chael’s. Angra is the only city, and 
conjectured to contain nearly 8000 in- 
habitants, of which about 1000 com- 
pose the military, who, in case of in- 
vasion, are joined by “2000 militia, 
formed from the inhabitants of all 
classes, armed with a pike, about 10 
fect in length, having a goad at the 
end. In addition to the city, there 
are three towns, called Praya, New 
Town, and San Sebastio. The eccle- 
siastical establishments, as may be 
conjectured from the number of 
Priests, are very numerous, and con- 
sist of 30 large Churches (the chief 





* Now Toxteth, at that time.only a 
manor, in possession of the Molyneux 
family, with whom, under the title of Earl 
of Sefton, it remains to this day. 
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of which is denominated the Cathe- 
dral), besides smaller ones, situated in 
22 parishes, named after the Virgin 
and Saints of the Romish Cami. 
There are also six Convents for Nuns, 
with a proportionate number of 
Priests, in addition to one for the 
reception of married women when 
their husbands are from home’ 

The houses are tolerably well built, 
and the streets broad and paved ; not- 
withstanding which, much inconve- 
nience is experienced from the num- 
ber of swine allowed to prowl about 
them for their daily food, owing to 
none of the inhabitants, from the 
closeness of their dwellings, being 
enabled to have proper places to keep 
them in; and as almost every person 
has pigs, some idea may be formed of 
the difficulty often sustained in pass- 
ing from one part of the town to the 
other. Another annoyance met with 
arises from the carts, whose wheels 
and axle-trees being firmly united, 
produce a loud and unpleasant noise 
from the friction of the latter against 
the body of the cart. These vehicles 
are drawn by bullocks, and so infa- 
tuated are the owners to this labo- 
rious work for their cattle, that they 
highly approve of it, and say that the 
animals not only go faster with their 
burthens, but are more animated than 
they would be if no noise was pro- 
duced. 

The inhabitants are attentive and 
obliging; and appear more neat and 
cleanlier in their persons than is met 
with at other places. The English 
dress is ienitated by both sexes, and 
the males of the lower class wear 
short jackets with trowsers, or small 
clothes, and blue cloth caps, trimmed 
with red or brown. The women, in 

eneral, may be considered as rather 
Ethene, but in walking, a loitering 
and awkward gait detracts from their 
appearance. Their dress commonly 
consists of black bombazin skirts, 


-with a hood, which when le 
Sy 


from home is pulled over their he 
and serves for a cloak: in the house 
it is thrown back. 
Much hospitality is shewn to stran- 
ers, who are not a little surprised at 
Revtee all the provision brought to 
table ready cut up in the several 
dishes, and handed to the company 
for each individual to take what his 
inclination may think fit; and it is 
no uncommon occurrence to see se- 
lections 
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lections made from four and five dishes 
of different sorts of food, heaped to- 
getlier in one plate, and those de- 
voured with a high relish. 

Wheat, Indian corn, and some bar- 
ley, are among the productions of the 
Island, and average nearly 800,000 
bushels annually. There is also some 
Orchilla weed obtained, but if atten- 
tion was shewn in procuring it, the 
number of tons would be considerably 
increased. About four thousand pipes 
of wine are annually made, but as the 
whole of it, or nearly so, is distilled 
into brandy, the wine consumed in 
the island is imported from Madeira 
and other places. 

The climate of Terceira is delight- 
ful, with an atmosphere generally 
clear and serene, and it is a question 
whether it may not be better adapted 
for the residence of invalids than any 
of the Western Islands. The com- 
munication from Angra to the seve- 
ral parts of the Island is of a supe- 
rior description to what exists at some 
of the neighbouring places, excellent 
roads having been formed to render 
travelling safe and easy. 

The soil is good and prolific, inso- 
much that European and _ tropical 
plants grow and thrive abundantly, 
while the views in every direction are 
diversified and enriched with gardens, 
vineyards, orangeries, and pastures ; 
and various specimens of volcanic 
productions are met with, similar to 
those found in the adjacent islands. 


N. J. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, June 17. 


N answer to ‘‘ HEREWARDUs,” who, 
in p. 386, inquires why the Dukes 

of Norfolk bear the arms of Scotland 
on their bend, I inform you, this aug- 
mentation (viz. in an escutcheon Or 
a demi lion rampant, pierced through 
the mouth with an arrow, within a 
double tressure flory and counter flory 
Gules, which tressure is the same as 
that which surrounds the royal arms 
of Scotland) was granted by Henry 
VIII. to Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
and his heirs, to commemorate his 
victory at Flodden Field, where James 
IV. King of Scotland, was slain. 

As I regret the appearance of false 
statements in books of reference, and 
more especially in such as are con- 
sidered good authority, I cannot re- 
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frain from noticing a very inaccurate 
copy of the inscription on the Gorges 
tomb in Chelsea Church, in vol. 
LXXX. part i. page 417. It is in 
fact the tomb of the son oF Sir 
Arthur Gorges, and not of himself, 
as may be seen by the true copy of 
the inscription, which I send you, 
as follows, viz. 

‘« Here lies the body of that generous 
worthy gentleman, Arthur Gorges, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Arthur Gorges, Knt. the 
last surviving branch of the first male line 
of that honourable family, who departed 
this life April 8, 1668. He married Mary, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Paul 
Lord Viscount Banning; she first married 
to William Lord Grandison, and after- 
wards to Charles Earl of Anglesey, and 
thirdly to the said deceased Arthur Gorges, 
whom she survived, and departed this life. 
Lies here buried with her loving husband, 
to whose and her own memory she erected 
this tomb.” 

Here follows the epitaph which your 
Correspondent has given NEARLY cor- 
rect. And now, Mr. Urban, having 
touched on the subject of this family, 
can any of your Correspondents inform 
me who was the first Gorges who set- 
tled in Ireland? I should also fee? 
obliged for any information relative 
to the parentage of Sir Arthur Gorges. 


Yours, &c. A GENEALOGIST. 


a en 
Mr. Ursan, March 19. 
ERMIT me to corroborate a few 
statements respecting the Courte- 
ney family, which your correspondent 
**H.” p. 134, seems to desire. 

Sir Hugh Courtenay, of Haccombe, 
Devon, (brother to Edward, and grand- 
father of Edward, Earlsof Devon) mar- 
ried three wives ; Ist. Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Miles Cogan, by whom he 
had no issue ; 2nd. Philippa, daughter 
of Sir Warine Archdeacon, by whom 
he had issue a daughter, Joan, who 
married, first, Nicholas Lord Carew, 
and second, Sir Robert Vere, Kt. ; Sir 
Hugh married thirdly, Maud, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Beaumont, by whom 
he had issue, Margaret married to Sir 
Theobald Grenville, Kt. * and roe 
his son and heir, who was seated at 
Bocconnoc, Cornwall, and married 
Margaret, daughter and coheir of Tho- 
mas Carminow, by whom he had is- 
sue two sons and four daughters. Of 


* Ancestor to the Earls of Bath of that 
name. A 
the 
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the sons, Ist. Edward succeeded on the 
death of his grandfather to the Earl- 
dom of Devon, and continued the de- 
scent; 2. Walter died unmarried. Of 
the daughters, Elizabeth, the eldest, 
married John Trethry ; Mand, the se- 
cond, married John Arundel]; Isabel, 
the third, married William Mohun ; 
and Florence, the youngest daughter, 
married John Trelawny *. 

Your Correspondent also states, that 
Sir William Pole, in his Collections 
for a History of Devon, says that Mar- 
garet, daughter of Hugh Courtenay, 
tarl of Devon, by Elizabeth Bohun, 
married, 1st. John Lord Cobham; and 
gdly. the aforesaid Sir Theobald Gren- 
ville, which I think must be an error, 
in confirmation of which I beg leave 
to obtrude the following. Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, second Earl of Devon of 
that name, married Margaret, (not 
Elizabeth, as stated by Pole,) daughter 
of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, by whom he had issue eight 
sons and nine daughters; his eldest 
daughter, Margaret, married Lord Cob- 
ham (so far Pole is correct), but she 
could not have taken a second hus- 
band, for, according to Dugdale, this 
Lord Cobham did not die until the 
gth of Henry IV. A.D. 1402 +, where- 
as he says, Margaret, Lady Cobham, 
died Aug. 1385, a period of 17 years 
before her husband, consequently she 
could not have been a widow, nor 
have married again. 

Hoping that these statements may 
be of service to “‘H.” I am, 
Yours, &c. E. F. J. 
—o-- 

Mr. Urban, Beaconsfield, June20. 
BEG leave to offer the following 
observations on Hydrophobia for 
insertion in your pages. 
Yours, &c. James RyMeEr. 


This disease has been so exactly 
and fully described in books that are 
in every body’s hands, that it is on no 
account necessary, nor would it be 
proper, to give a particular history of 
it here. Many of the ancients have 
mentioned this disease, particularly 

* Ancestor to the Baronet family of 
Trelawny of the county of Cornwall, under 
which article in Wotton’s Baronetage, vol. 
II. a copious account may be seen, shewing 
how they came to a share of the Courtenay 
estates, &c. &e. 

i t Vide Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. II. p. 
7. 
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Dioscorides, Galen, JEtius AXgineta, 
&c. but none have described it so 
largely as Czlius Aurelianus, who, 
from the writings of the Greek phy- 
sicians, has collected and stated all the 
symptoms of it with great pains and 
exactness. 

With respect to the cure of this dis- 
ease, there is no subject in which the 
fallacy of experience appears more 
strongly than in this. From the most 
ancient to the present times, many re# 
medies for preventing and curing Hy- 
drophobia on been recommended, 
under the sanction of pretended ex- 
perience, and have — also kept 
their credit for a time. But succeed- 
ing times have generally, upon the 
same grounds of experience, destroyed 
that credit entirely; and most of the 
remedies formerly employed, are now 
fallen into abies neglect, or are 
misapplied. Sea-bathing, for instance, 
is now recommended as a means of 
prevention, but is never had recourse 
to when symptoms of Hydrophobia 
appear. In the present age, some new 
remedies have been proposed, and 
have experience alleged to vouch 
for their efficacy; but many doubts 
still remain with respect to this; and 
though I cannot determine in this 
matter from my own experience, yet 
from analogy, 1 am led to conclude, 
that the remedy which was found ef- 
fectual by the ancients, is the only 
one likely to vanquish this disease, 
viz.:—when symptoms of Hydropho- 
bia appear, to immerse the patient in 
the cold or tepid bath. In addition to 
the bath I would recommend cold 
water or any other fluid to be injected 
into the stomach, by means of an 
elastic tube, introduced into the ceso- 
phagus, as in stricture of that organ. 

Celsus * says, ‘‘’tis the only re- 
medy,”—advises, if the patient can- 
not swim, to let him be kept under 
water that he may swallow it, and 
then at times be lifted out of it—if he 
can swim, to hold him under by force, 
that he may drink whether he will or 
not. This practice was grounded on 
the authority of the Greek physicians, 





* Unicum remedium est, nec opinantem 
in piscinam non ante ei provisam projicere, 
et, si natandi scientiam non habet, modd 
mersum bibere pati, modd attollere; si ha- 
bet, interdum deprimere, ut invitus quo- 
que aqua satietur, sic enim simul et sitis, 
et aque metus tollitur.— Celsus, liler 5, 
cap. 27. 

from 
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from whose rich stores this Latin Au- 
thor has extracted and digested, in a 
small compass, the best system that 
ever was composed of medicine. 


Mr. Ursayn, April 11. 

_ the time which had elapsed 

since the insertion of my enqui- 
ries respecting the provision made for 
the religious instruction of the Welsh 
in your extensively circulated Maga- 
zine, I was afraid that they had es- 
caped the attention of those best qua- 
lified to give the desired information ; 
it was therefore with much pleasure 
that I observed the Letter of your Li- 
verpool Correspondent, ‘*S. R.” in P 
215; and I have to request that he will, 
as soon as possible, forward to you such 
other information on the subject as he 
ma sess, especially the prospectus 
or Sher publiections a this Livcapent 
Society. 

I trust that others of your Corre- 
spondents will follow the example of 
«*S.R.” and I have no donbt that 
public attention being called to the 
subject, the long-cherished wishes of 
the Welsh population of many of the 
principal towns and cities of England 
will be fulfilled. I am sure, too, that 
an appeal to the feelings of the Eng- 
lish nation would not be disregarded. 

I will here venture to suggest, that 
if the principal Welsh inhabitants of 
the Metropolis were to form them- 
selves into a Society for this purpose, 
Branch Societies would soon Ellow in 
every part of the kingdom, where any 
number of antient Britons were resi- 
dent. Surely, while the nobility and 
gentry of other parts of the empire are 
exerting themselves to provide the 
means of religious worship for those 
whose circumstances exclude them from 
awe y of the benefits of the Esta- 

lished Church, those of Wales will 
not linger behind, but will stand for- 
ward and prevent their countrymen 
from becoming the prey of sectarians 
or of ignorance, by supplying them 
with places of public worship and with 
religious instructors. 

It plainly appears that some of the 
Welsh nobility and gentry are aware 
of the lamentable fact of their coun- 
trymen having no place where they 
can worship their Maker, and that 
they are me to contribute liberall 
towards the establishment of Chapels 
and the support of Clergymen; let, 
then, any of these, however few in 
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number, once meet in London, and 
they will soon be joined by a nume- 
rous body of well-wishers to the cause 
of Religion : I am fully convinced that 
they will have no want of liberal con- 
tributors and zealous friends; English 
Charity would lend its aid; there 
would be no backwardness in the in- 
habitants of the Principality ; even the 
poor Welshman, for whose benefit the 
Society would be established, would 
spare a mite. 

Let, therefore, some Welshman not 
ashamed of his country or his religion, 
stand forward and commence the good 
work, and he will receive, as he de- 
serves, the thanks of every well-wisher 
of the Church of England and the Prin- 


cipality. 


Your Correspondent, “A Maceis- 
TRATE, p. 216, states it to be the in- 
variable rule, in cases of Bastardy, to 
compel the mother, if she does not 
nurse her infant, to contribute towards 
its support. How this may be ma- 
naged in the country I know not; but 
most certainly it is not the invariable 
practice in the Metropolis; on the 
contrary, such an order is of rather 
rare occurrence. 

If parish officers were to oblige the 
mothers of illegitimate children, with- 
out exception, to nurse their offspring 
till they attained a proper age to be 
weaned, instead of permitting them to 
obtain situations as wet-nurses in re- 
spectable families, the punishment 
would operate upon many as a lesson 
to restrain their passions: whereas the 
present practice of allowing them to 
a places where they obtain a 

igher rate of wages, more indul- 
gences, and have fewer privations to 
endure, than if they had continued 
chaste, acts rather as an encourage- 
ment to vice, and cannot but have a 
most injurious effect upon the minds 
of other women in the lower ranks of 
life. Ar-R. Ar-H. 


Mr. Urzsan, Fel. 9. 

bo Correspondent ‘* Maure- 

MINOSOR,” p. 21, seems to be 
little acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. He says, *‘ the Bas- 
tardy Laws are an absolute encourage- 
ment to fornication, reward it by a 
bounty, invite perjury, and promise it 
impunity. What else can be said of a 





system which kindly informs a young 
female, that if she becomes oe 
. she 
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she will either be married to the fa- 
ther, or be totally released from sup- 
port of the child.” So far is the latter 
part of this sentence from being true, 
that in every order of filiation, the 
mother of a Bastard is made subject to 
the payment of a certain weekly sum 
for the maintenance of the child, 
which is generally a third, sometimes 
one half of the sum ordered to be paid 
by the father. In addition to this, the 

tardy Laws are so far from encou- 
raging fornication, that the woman 
who has produced an_ illegitimate 
child, which becomes chargeable to 
the parish, is liable to a very severe 
punishment for her incontinence ; viz. 
an imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, nor less than 
six weeks. With such a punishment 
hanging over her head, which punish- 
ment is frequently inflicted with more 
or less rigour, according to circum- 
stances, how can the present laws be 
said to reward fornication by a bounty, 
or tg invite perjury, aud promise it im- 
punity? 

The remedy which is proposed by 
your Correspondent for this supposed 
evil, appears to me also to be as ina- 
dequate to the-disease, as the reasons 
upon which it is founded are erroneous. 
To forbid a single woman from marry- 
ing the man by whom she is pregnant, 
would probably have the contrary ef- 
fect to that which is expected and in- 
tended. A measure like this would at 
any rate be an encouragement to a 
young man, who would be more likely 
to indulge his inclination for variety, 
when he found that so far from being 
obliged to marry any of the women he 
may have succeeded with, he was ex- 
pressly forbidden by the law to make 
to the unfortunate female the only re- 
compense in his: power for the injury 
he has done her. 

have repeatedly found, upon 
enquiry, that a large me pogo of 
those who have been ob = to apply 
to magistrates, have forfeited their 
chastity under a solemn promise of 
marriage, which youth and inexpe 
rience have induced them to consider 
as sincere. D.A.Y. 


Mr. Ursan, June 6. 
[\ a stroll through Islington very 

lately, I picked up a small black- 
letter volume, in excellent preserva- 
tion, entitled “Thre godly and nota- 
ble Sermons of the moost honorable 
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and blessed Sacrament of the Aulter. 
Preached in the Hospital of S. Antony 
in London, b Wyliya Peryn, Preest, 
Bachelar of Divinite, and now set 
forth for the avaunceme’t of Goddes 
honor, the truth of his worde, and 
edification of good Christian people. 
Vos fratres presciétes custodite: ne 
insipientiii errore traducti, etc. 2 Pe. 
ulti. 1546.” 

The Dedication is ‘ unto the Ryght 
Reverend Father in God, and his spe- 
cial good jorde and mayster, Edmund 
(by the grace of God) Bysshope of 
London, &c. Wyllyam Peryn, Preest, 
wysheth grace, «peace, and helth in 
God ” 

‘* Although y® corrupt state and maling- 
nytie of thys present tyme (ryght hogora- 
ble Lorde) be a spurre, sharpe and quicke 
enough to sturre up and to provoke a 
Christane hart (in whome is any sparke of 
love and zeale, eather toward the syncere 
Christiane faythe, eyther towarde the spiri- 
tuall or goostley weale of this our naturall 
contraye), to bende and force hymselfe in 
the defence of the fayth catholycke; wyth 
all wyt and studye agaynst the vigolent and 
manyfold pestyferous stormes of heresie. 
Yet I havynge also in consideracyo’ y* great 
accompt that I have to render unto my 
Lorde Christe, for the lytle talent delivered 
unto me, to employ (no doubt) to the edy- 
fyenge of his’ mysticall bodye y® Churche, 
here unto added also, the importune postu- 
lacyon and request of certayne Catholyque 
parsons my frendes, I am (in maner) forced 
to dyvulgate and set forth a of my 
smal and slender studye, taken here before 
abought certayne sermons that I made of 
y® most blessed and venerable Sacrament of 
the Aulter. Where unto I was moved by a 
certayn rumor delated, and brought very oft 
tyme unto my eares (whyche at the length 
I fered and found it to be to trewe), that 
the horryble heresie of Berrengary and Wyk- 
clyfe' (sacramentaryes abhomynable ) was rays- 
ed agayne of late, and by meanes of evell 
and pestyferous bokes, crepte secretly into 
the hartes of manye of the yonger and car- 
nall sort. The which heryse I had well 
hoped to have lynne to deapelye buryed 
(wyth the ashes of Frythe and Nicholson), 
to tone ben revyved and raysed up agayne in 
this realme. erefore 1 fearyng the en- 
cresse of that mischevous malady (amonge 
the unstable and vulgare people), thought 
somewhat to breke the great vyolens of 
suche pestilent blastes (amonge the un- 
learned sort), as moche as lay in the weake 
power and tenuyte of my simple and small 
talent, untyll more better reskew and re- 
systens (by great lerned men) shuld come. 


And thus i preeched in foure days, four se- 
verall Sermons, onely and specially of the 
mooste 


, 
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mooste venérable and blessed Sacrament. 
Iatending hereby (amonge many) either to 
reclaime and such as were not to 
farre gone, or irrevocable (if ther were any 
suche in myne auditory), eather to corrobo- 
rate and stre’gth the weaker and suche as 
seemed to. staggar wyth y® huge stormes of 
these craftye persuasyons, in the synceryte 
of the Catholyke Faythe,” &c. 


Some way further, in enumerating 
the advantages of his book, he adds, 


«Or els it myght stande in use and in- 
steade (amonge the busy readers) of the 
venomous boke of Fryeth, or the blasphe- 
mus boke of Frear Bale, upon the Revela- 
cions of John,” &c. 





I present this portion of the Dedi- 
cation to your pages, as a curious spe- 
cimen of our written language at that 
period. The two fragments I have 
given are not in continuation, but de- 
tached from one another; it is unne- 
cessary, I presume, to add, that these 
three Sermons are in favour of the Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the real presence of 
Christ in the elements of bread and 
wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, commonly called Transub- 
stantiation. 

The book is dedicated to the fero- 
cious and sanguinary Edmund (Bon- 
ner, the then Bishop of London). 

This curious little duodecimo vo- 
Jume is in perfect condition ; and, as 
stated at the conclusion, “imprynted 
at London in S. Johns strete, by Ny- 
colas Hyll, at the costes and charges of 
Robert Toye, dwellynge in Paules 
Church-yarde, at the signe of the 
Bell.” 

Can some of your many intelligent 
Correspon 
inform me who this William Peryn 
was * ; andalso, where the Hospital of 
S. Antony in London stood? wish 
also to add, that the title-page is rudely 
ornamented in the margin with flowers 
and capitals painted, somewhat in imi- 
tation, I suppose, of an altar-piece ; 
and the initial letter of the dedication, 
in a painted square compartment, is 
surmounted by the letters L. R. 

Yours, &c. T. Wetton. 





* The Book our Correspondent has 
above described is noticed by Mr. Her- 
bert, in Ames’s “ History of Printing,” p. 
708.—Wnm. Peryn poblised also, ‘ Spiri- 
tuall exercyses and goostly meditations,” 
&e. Printed 1557. (See Herbert, p: 781.) 
The same work was reprinted at Caen 
in 1596. (Herbert, p. 1736.) Enbut. 


Peryn’s Sermons,— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


dents do me the favour to - 
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Mr. Urzan, June 18. 
N Mr. Weber’s Edition of the 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
I find that he acknowledges, in a note, 
that he has not been able to find an 
ssage which will explain the fol- 
owing lines, spoken by Lance in 
“* Wit without Money,” act iii. scene 4. 
«Should not the town shake at the cold 
you feel now, 
And all the gentry suffer interdiction ; 
No more sense spoken; all things Goth and 
Vandal, [lets 
Till you be summ’d again, velvets and scar- 
Anointed with gold lace, and cloth of silver 
Turn’d into Spanish cottons for a penance, 
Wits blasted with your bulls, and éavern 
wither’d, 
As though the term lay at St. Albans ?” 

The allusion, I believe, is to the 
fact, that during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, the business of 
the Courts of Law was transacted in 
the great aile of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
during the sickness in the nature of 
a plague that visited London in those 
reigns. he fact is recorded on a 
tablet still remaining over the West 
door of the Abbey, and bearing the 
following inscription. 

‘¢ Propter vicinii situm et amplum hujus 
Templi spatium ad magnam confluentiam 
multitudinem excipiendam, opportunum 
temporibus Hen. VIII. R. et denuo R. 
Elizabeth peste Londini serviente Con- 
ventus juridicus hic agebatur.” 


Such a removal of the “term” 
might well “ wither the taverns” in 
London, where the scene is laid; and 
was sufficiently recent at the time the 
play in question was written to ac- 
count for the allusion. 

At all events I think this sugges- 
tion is deserving the attention of the 
curious, till a better explanation can 
be found; and as such I offer it to 
them through your respectable Repo- 

E. F. 


sitory. 
—_ wn 
Mr. Ursay, June 13. 
HE Church of Penkridge olim 
Pencriz, in Staffordshire, is men- 
tioned in the charter of King Stephen 
and the Bull of Pope Lucius * as given 





* See Monast. Angl. tom. III. p. 235, 
bullam P. Lucii dat. 1144. Cartam 8. 
Steph. de donatione hujus eccl. pire 
Cestrensi et ecclesia de Coventr. et Lich- 
field. Ibid. p. 207. 11 Edw. II. pro ex- 
emptione liber, Capella regia de Pencriz 
una cum Prebendis et Capellis. 

to 
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to the Bishop and Churches of Coven- 
try and Lichfield, in the same man- 
ner with Wolverhampton and Stafford, 
which were notoriously Royal free 
Chapels or Colleges, which makes it 
probable that this of Pencris might be 
of the same nature. The advowson of 
the Church and the Manor were grant- 
ed by one Hugh House to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and his successors, 
which gift was confirmed by King 
John, anno regni 17. And in process 
of time that Xrchbichop was always 
Dean of this Church, and had the 
collation of all the Prebendaries, who 
were 13 in number, about 26th Hen 
VIII. when they were valued at 106/. 
lds. * 

The grant of King John to the 
Archbishop of Dublin bears date 13th 
Sept. 1206, and is done away by the 
ist Edward VI. 1547, by which act 
Colleges and Chantries were vested in 
the Crown. 

In Prynne’s Papal Usurpations, vol. 

“II. No. 728. 33 Hen. III. Petitio 
Canonicorum et Vicariorum de Pen- 
chriz libere Capella Regie cancella- 
rio regis contra gravamina S. de Wy- 
mer. 41 Hen. III. 28 Edw. I. m. 
14, quod Canonici de Penchriz obe- 
diant Archiepisc. Dublin tanquam 
Decano suo. 

This was all-that this John House 
did, as far as appears from King John’s 
Charter, which makes no mention how 
this Church came to be endowed and 
became Collegiate. Here was some 
foundation before the Conquest. For 
**in Pancriz tenent 1x clerici de rege 
unam hidam, terra est rv carucaruin, 
Domesday, Staffordscire, as Hemming, 
vol. I. p. 432; and it seems to have been 
Collegiate temp. Hen. II. when it lost 
Canok. And it undoubtedly was so, 
20 Edw. I. For in Lincoln taxation, 
Dioc. Lich. et Cov. Dec. Stafford, Ec- 
clesia de Penkris appropriata decano et 
capitulo ejusdem, qua est Capella dom. 
regis, valet 67 marc.” In the time of 
King Edw. III. (vide Newcourt, vol. I. 

. 339.) that King gave to John de 
B Paul the Prebend of St. Michael 
in the free Chapel of Penerick, Dec. 





* See Plot’s ‘* History of Staffordshire.” 
The Charter’ of King John, and the old 
taxation of the Prebends and offices in the 
exempt Church and Jurisdiction out of the 
Black Book in the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
Registry. 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Part I. 


Cc 
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6, 1337, and p. 199. That he protect- 
ed Wm. de Killesley in the Prebend 
of Cauk (perhaps rather Cank) in the 
Chapel of Pencrich. The Church [a 
view of which was drawn and engraved 
by T. Donaldson for Shaw’s “ Hist 
of Staffordshire,” but never published 
is dedicated to St. Michael, and at the 
dissolution was granted, 2 Edw. VI. 
to John Earl of Warwick, and 4 et 5 
Phil. and Mary, to Wm. Ri and 
Wm. Buckbird. Penkridge Church 
is a large handsome fabrick of stone, 
in the Gothic style of architecture; the 
neral exterior appearance is magni- 
ficent, the walls being ornamented 
with small pinnacles and battlements ; 
and contains the following monu- 
mental memorials, &c. 


On the South side, on a neat mural 
white tablet. 

*< In a vault, near this place, rest, with 
those of his ancestors, the remains of Sir 
Edw. Littleton, Baronet, of Teddesley Park, 
in the county of Stafford, who was born 
June 30th, 1727, and died May 17th, 1812, 
aged 84 years. He was elected seven times 
to represent this his native County in Par- 
liament, a trust terminating only with his 
life, and the duties of which he discharged 
with inflexible integrity and independance. 
He married Frances, daughter of Christo- 
pher Horton, Esq. of Catton, in the county 
of Derby, who died Aug. 29th, 1781, with- 
out issue, and lies interred in the same vault.” 

In the Chancel. 

On a large handsome mural monu- 
ment on the North side, 14 feet high, 
and 8 ft. 6 in. wide. 

“‘ Reader, ’twas thought enough upon the 

tombe 
Of that great Captain, th’ enemy of Rome, 
To write no more but [here lies Har-nibal] ; 
Let this suffice thee then instead of all, 
Here lye two ty Father and y® Sonne, 
Sir Edward, and Sir Edward Littleton.” 


On the South-east side. 

«In memory of Sir Edward Littleton, of 
Pileton, Bart. who married Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Rich. Hoare, Knight, Lord Mayor 
of London, whom he had no issue. He 
was humane, hospitable, and religious ; free 
from pride, ambition, and hypocrisy. In 
him we admired, and now lament, the good 
Landlord, indulgent Master, sincere Friend, 
and affectionate Husband, and a true friend 
of his country. Born 1676. Died 2nd Jan. 

1 = 


174 
On the South side. 

** Near this place are interred the re- 
mains of Hyacinth Gabrielle, wife of the 
most noble Richard Marquiss Wellesle % 

t 
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Knight of the Garter, &c. &c. She was 
a native of France, and departed this life at 
Teddesley, the seat of her son-in-law, Edw. 
John Littleton, Esq. on the 5th Nov. 1816. 
Her afflicted children have inscribed this 
memorial of their respect and gratitude for 
the virtues of the best of mothers.” 


Perpetual Curates of Penkridge. 
James Reddings. 
Nathaniel Hyde. 
John Peploe. 
Thomas Perry. 
James Stafford, M.A. and Official. 
Richard Slaney, M.A. and Official. 


This Free Royal Chapel has within 
its jurisdiction four Chapels, Dunstan, 
Coppenhall, Shareshill, and Stretton. 
Here is a Charity School for 12 boys 
and 8 girls. 

In 1819 two excellent school rooms 
for the children of this and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and a house for the 
Master and Mistress, were built by E. 
J. Littleton, Esq. M. P.—The Schools 
are on the Madras system, and the 
whole of the expense defrayed by him. 

According to the Parliamentary Re- 
turns of the Population in 1821, the 
Parish of Penkridge contained 1136 


males, and 1166 females. Total of 
persons 2302. P. 
Mr. Ursan, May 13. 


** La connaissance des costumes, en gé- 
néral, est indispensable aux personnes qui 
exercent les beaux arts. Combien de pein- 
tres, de sculpteurs, et méme de dessinateurs 
habiles n’ont ils pas gité leurs ouvrages par 
des anachronismes ridicules !”” 

Ts foregoing observations of M. 

Le Noir, in his concise but ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Histoire des Arts in France,” 
immediately occurred to me on viewing 
the portrait of “‘ Edward the First, 
from the lest existing documents :” 
thus it stands described in the cata- 
logue of the present exhibition, No. 
144. It would be interesting to know 
on what authority the lineaments of 
this portrait have been founded. No 
effigy appears to have been placed on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey, 
and pictorial representations of him 
must, from the remote period in which 
he lived, be looked upon rather scep- 
tically: on his broad seal his lip and 
chin are closely shaven. In this par- 
ticular the portrait differs most abso- 
lutely. The complete suit of plate 
armour, in which he is armed, par- 
takes more of the character of that 
which was in use in the reign of 


Portrait of Edward 1.—Schools of Painting. 
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Henry V. than that which was worn 
during the period under question. But 
the most ore of the improprieties 
with which this work abounds, is in 
shewing to us King Edward the First 
vested in a surcoat, which bears the 
quartered arms of France and of Eng- 
land; an union which assuredly did 
not take place until the year 1340, 
more than thirty years after the death 
of this monarch. 

With an evident acknowledgment 
on the part of the artist, that a refe- 
rence to some documents was required, 
how great must be the regret that such 
works as those of Montfaucon, ‘‘ An- 
tiq. de la Monarch. Franc. ;” Strutt 
“©On Dresses and Habits ;” Stothard 
“On Sepulchral Effigies ;” and Wil- 
lement on ‘“ Regal Heraldry ;” should 
have been unknowntohim. €. &. 


ComparaTIVE ScaALE OF Mopern 
PAINTING. 

‘he - following curious Statistic 

Seale, is extracted from ‘ Pa- 
ramythea, or Mental Pastimes,” re- 
viewed in p. 438. “It is,” says Mr. 
Watson, “ confined to the French, 
English, and Dutch Schools; for of 
the modern Italian and German I 
have seen so little, that I cannot ven- 
ture an opinion. I have forborne to 
illustrate my opinion by remarks on 
living artists.” 

ORIGINALITY. 

French.—The French may be said 
to be in some degree ecopyists, more 
especially after the Roman school. 
Their early drilling, by perhaps a too 
scholastic education, may be the cause 
of it. They should be,allowed to try 
their strength oftener while studying ; 
their works will, therefore, seldom of- 
fend; but must necessarily have an 
air of pedantry, unless by the hands 
of such artists as the Poussins: their 
ain is laudable; it is perfection ; which 
none can attain. 

English.— The English certainly 
approach it nearer than either, being 
less servile in their imitations than 
the whole of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters, and not so hard, severe, and 
ideal as the French. If they lean to 
any school more particularly, it is to 
the Venetian and Flemish. As a 


ne that what I have advanced “A 
e established, I will instance Sir J. 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Ho- 
Of the atter, too — 

1as 


garth, &c. 
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lish succeed well, because they have 
the courage to sacrifice parts to the 
whole, and are less fastidious about 
the perspective accuracy of their sha- 


has been said ; his wit and moral have 
veiled the merits of pictures eminent 
for their composition, colour, effect, 
and ex ion. His series of the 
Marriage & la Mode is equal to the 
best of the Dutch school, even in their 
execution. The palm of originality, 
I think, we may triumphantly claim. 

Dutch and Flemish.—The Dutch 
have much originality; their talent is 
rather humour than wit, and there is 
nothing abstract. They take nature 
as they find it; and, as they have 
usually painted high-finished cabinet- 
pictures, they are very precious, and 
more generally please than either the 
French or English. Nothing can go 
beyond Teniers and Ostade. 

STUDY. 

French.—The French are more aca- 
demic; more devoted to the antique ; 
have perhaps what may be called a 
better education ; are longer in lead- 
ing-strings ; are generally better taught 
perspective and the principles of art; 
and less allowed to try the strength of 
their genius earlier than either the 
English or Dutch. 

"English.— The: English are fonder 
of drawing from the living model than 
the antique ; pay less attention to the 
minute mathematical demonstrations 
of perspective ; are less fastened on 
system ; less bigotted to any school ; 
and claim public attention earlier. 
Fonder of colours than the French, 
they rather attempt the aggregate ap- 
pearance of nature, than the minute 
detail of either Dutch or French artists. 

Dutch and Flemish.—The Dutch 
have ever made nature their exclusive 
study, and one hears little of their aca- 
demies. For local subjects they are 
unrivalled. By the want of education 
they have lost dignity, and all claim 
to grave composition; but, by limiting 
their attempts, they have reached a 
perfection which may for ever defy 
competition. Paul Potter is certainly 
the Corregio of rustic nature; and 
Rembrant, when free from vulgarity, 
truly a great, powerful, and striking 
artist. EFFECT. 

French.—The classical severity of 
the French school, and their mi- 
nute attention to outline and detail, 
preclude a chance of great or striking 
effects. They seem afraid of masses, 
and are so captivated with form that 
they cannot prevail upon themselves 
to lose a line, even in shadow. 

English.—In grand effect the Eng- 


dows. The effect becomes more the 
“ine be own creation. If fortunatel 

e is a man of genius, the picture will 
be very striking; but if not (as I have 
in another place observed) it will be 
worth nothing. 

Dutch and Flemish.—In local ef- 
fect the Dutch are very successful, 
as Nature is still their object; and 
their aim not being so great, they are 
the more certain of success. I will 
instance Cuyp, Potter, and Ostade, 
for warmth ; Bu Jardin and W. Van- 
develt, for freshness; Hobbima and 
Ruysdale, for the cool in landscape. 

COLOUR. 

French.—The French will excuse 
me if I say I think they are not so 
successful, as colorists, as the English 
and Dutch. They have too many other 
things, which they think more im- 

rtant to attend to in their pictures. 

hen composition, draperies, and, 
above all, drawing, claims their at- 
tention, it is not to be wondered at 
if colouring should be somewhat neg- 
lected. It often happens that good 
draftsmen are bad colourists. 

English. —The English are the best 
colourists for great works, because 
they take the aggregate tones of Na- 
ture for their model ; because they 
rely more upon it, and allow a greater 
latitude of it in the construction of 
their pictures. See Reynolds, Wilson, 
and a host of living artists. 

Dutch and Flemish.—The Dutch 
and Flemish are the best colourists for 
most subjects. It is more essentiall 
necessary to their works. Indeed, 
where pictures are only intended to 
be a faithful transcript of Nature, it 
is indispensable. Their success is be- 
~— praise ; witness Potter, Cuyp, the 
andscape and marine painters Vande- 
veld, Ostade, Rembrant, Reubens, and 
Vandyke. 

CHARACTERISTICKS. 

French.— Manner.—The French are 
certainly mannerists ; their national 
character in a great measure occasions 
it; they think highly of themselves, 
their institutions, and academies ; their 
language is universal ; their great cha- 
racters well known ; their writers read 
and admired every where. It is there- 
fore pardonable, and, indeed, they can- 
not help it. They seldom look abroad. 

English. 
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English. — Style.—1 should rather 
call the English characteristick by the 
milder epithet of style. It is not so 
much the manner of doing, as seeing; 
and that J think classes the distinction. 
From the contemplation of the works of 
their best masters (not the copying of 
them) arises that sort of resemblance 
which I denominate style. 

Dutch and Flemish.—Truth.—The 
Dutch and Flemish characteristick I 
shall call truth, with a drawback on 
account of vulgarity. They are freer 
from manner and style than either of 
the other two, because Nature is their 
idol, and a fac simile, as far as Art can 
go, their adoration. 

FEELING AND EXPRESSION. 

French.— The French have here to 
boast of great excellencies, but still I 
think there is, in general, a drawback, 
arising, perhaps, from a too great and 
idolatrous admiration of the antique, 
which sometimes leads them toa fierce- 
ness of expression bordering oh vulga- 
rity. Extremes are said to meet, and 
perfection is not easily obtained. In 
dignified history N. Poussin is above 
criticism; Greuze at the top of the 
scale for domestic subjects; and Claude 
in landscapes may not be surpassed to 
the end of time. 

English. —The English have a great 
claim on this score, and must, when 
they succeed at all, be eminently suc- 
cessful, as they take for their historic 
pictures the finest living models they 
can meet with; and for their land- 
scapes, the most brilliant effects of 
sun and shade, among verdant and ro- 
mantic scenery: witness Wilson’s So- 
litude, and Niobe on landscape: and, 
in history, Sir Joshua’s Count Ugo- 
lino and his sons. His smaller fanc 
subjects are also full of dignity, fech- 
ing, and expression. 

Dutch and Flemish.—The Dutch 
and Flemish are equal to either in 
many respects; still there is a draw- 
back, arising, perhaps, from their hav- 
———— eantique toolittle, through 
which they have not sufficient dignity 
in form, and what is called ideal beauty. 
Rubens is above comparison, when free 
from excess and vulgarity; and Van- 
dyke eminent both in history and por- 
traits. In their landscape painting they 
are less romantic, more true, and, to 
say the least, equal in colour; witness 
P. Potter, Cuyp, Vandevelde, &c. 

COMPOSITION. 

French.—The French are generally 
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— and successful in composition : 
is still arising from their more or- 
thodox and scholastic education. 

English.—The English are grand 
in style, less theatric in composition, 
and less perfect in perspective and ar- 
chitecture. It may be said the French 
contrive the saloon and amphitheatre 
of their pictures first, and put their 
figures in afterwards; and that the 
English first form their groups, and 
then make up the best accommodation 
in their power to place them in. 

Dutch and Flemish.—The Dutch 
in the composition of their pictures 
seldom go beyond the rooms they sit 
in, and the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood ; the costume of their own coun- 
try, or their friends and relations, for 
their dresses and groups. 

PORTRAIT. 

French.—1I think the French will 
readily give up this point. They seem 
to paint as if ink-sands, tables, dra- 

ries, and other accessaries were to 
be looked at and treated as separate 
portraits, whereas the English treat 
all these as viewed at one coup d'ail, 
or glance: perhaps they place the sit- 
ter farther off. 

English. — We are certainly the 
best portrait-painters of the day. The 
ease, grace, truth, colour, treatment, 
composition, and characteristic like- 
ness all prove my assertion. I would 
further establish it, did I illustrate by 
living artists, but I have pledged my- 
self not to do so. 

Dutch ard Flemish.—The Dutch 
and Flemish were excellent; witness 
Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrant, Mitzu, 
Gerard Dow, Totem, &e. 

VALUE. 

French. — Indifferent pictures of the 
French school are still worth some- 
thing; because they are usually well 
drawn, with more faish and attention 
to parts, and the whole at least con- 
ducted upon the principles of art. 

English. — Indifferent pictures of the 
English school are of very little value ; 
our aim being high, half measures will 
not do. Our second rate pictures are 
too loose to please. 

Dutch and Flemish.—Indifferent 
pictures of the Dutch school will still 
make very pretty furniture, and sell 
for money ; because they approach the 
works of very great and favourite Mas- 
ters, whose aim, being only to reach 
the representation of simple Nature, 
are more generally understood. - 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 28. 
N your Magazine for May, p. 470, 
he following paragra rf occurs, 
relating to the late Lord Primate of 
Treland. 

** As his father hud been Governor 
to his late Majesty, and afterwards 
Prime Minister of England, it is but 
little wonder that promotion should 
have poured in upon a son, whose 
manners, learning, and conduct, would 
have conferred credit upon any family.” 

The readers of this paragraph will 
be naturally led by it to infer, that the 
eminent person in question obtained 
promotion early in life, speedily, and 
through the interest of his father, the 
Eari of Bute. As the want of minute 
information upon this point, seems 
alone to have caused the writer of this 
article to express himself in a manner 
liable to so much misconception, per- 
mit me to acquaint him, apd your 
other readers, that the real fact was 
directly the reverse of that which the 
terms of this article are calculated to 
imply. 

fn the first place, I have to state; 
that the Earl of Bute never held the 
appointment of Governor to his late 
Majesty. In the next place, Mr. Wil- 
liam Stuart, for alove fourteen years 
after he took Orders, possessed no other 
preferment whatever than the Vicar- 
age of Luton; a living, now become 
of considerable value, but which, dur- 
ing the whole time that he held it, 
was worth only ‘wo huftdred pounds 
per annum, although the duty was very 
laborious; the parish —s of very 
great extent, and the population ex- 
ceedingly numerous. His strict per- 
formance of that duty, added to his 
exemplary life, his abilities, and his 
birth, rendered it a matter of much 
surprise, (as many will remember,) 
that he was suffered to remain thus 
long in so obscure a station. He did 
so, nevertheless, until his father’s eyes 
were closed. The Earl of Bute died 
on the 10th of March, 1792; and it 
was not until the 23rd of March, of 
the following year, 1793, that Dr. 
Stuart became Canon of Windsor, 
which was his first dignity in the 

urch. 

This situation placing him under 
the immediate observation of his late 
Majesty, a much higher promotion, 
undoubtedly, followed it in the same 
year, when he was raised to the See of 
St. David’s. But it cannot be denied, 


that the apprenticeship (if we may 
use that term,) which he had served 
to his profession, was sufficiently long 
and severe ; though by no means use- 
less, for, from thence it probably was, 
that he learned to appreciate so justly 
the office and character of a good Pa- 
rish Priest. From thence also it pro- 
bably proceeded, that whenever a liv- 
ing in his gift fell vacant within his 
diocese, he invariably bestowed it upon 
the resident Curate, if a deserving 
Clergyman, however unknown or un- 
friended the individual, and whatever 
werful solicitations might be made 
in behalf of another person. 
Although it is proposed to commu- 
nicate to the Editors of the “ Annual 
Register” a fuller article * concerning 
this distinguished and lamented per- 
sonage, yet the respectable character 
of the Guatateaate Magazine makes 
me desirous to transmit to you the 
present letter, in order to correct any 
erroneous impression that may have 
been unintentionally conveyed by the 
paragraph which I have quoted. 


Yours, &c, G.P. 


Mr. Urnan, June 25. 
AM a man of a plain understand- 
ing, and therefore not able to com- 

prehend how a return to Cash Pay- 
ments hath, in the first place, dimi- 
nished the circulating medium ; and, 
in the second place, how it hath lower- 
ed the price.of almost every article of 
human consumption. For instance, 
suppose I had possessed one hundred 
or one thousan unds, in one and 
two pounds, Bank of England notes, 
and had taken them to the Bank to be 
exchanged for cash or sovereigns, 
should I not have brought away with 
me the same number of sovereigns in 
value that I had left notes behind me, 
and consequently dispersed these sove- 
reigns for purchasable articles in the 
very same way, and to the very same 
amount that I should have dispersed 
the paper notes? Where, then, is the 
diminution of circulating medium? 
And if this be the case, that the Cir- 
culating Medium is not diminished, 
how comes it to pass that I cannot 
afford, with a golden sovereign, to 
give as large a price for my consum- 





* We should most willingly have given 
admission to this more complete article 
had we been favoured with it. Epir. - ° 

able 
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able articles, as I could with a paper 
note of the same denominative value? 
I say that these matters are above my 
comprehension. The only way in 
which I can solve the first difficulty 
is, by supposing that the Bank of 
England will not be able to discount 
so freely as it hath hitherto done, by rea- 
son of its not having a sufficient quan- 
tity of gold to issue as it hath heretofore 
had of paper, and consequently, a large 
yearn of fictitious floating capital, 
or which there hath never been any 
real value received, will be withheld 
from circulation. And this solution, 
if correct, will answer the purpose 
of explaining the second difficulty, 
that is, why I cannot afford to give 
as much for. my consumable com- 
modities now that gold is the medium 
of purchase, as I could when paper 
was, namely, because there is less of 
it, or of money, in circulation. 

These is another mode also of ac- 
counting for the depreciation of the 
price of all marketable commodities, 
and that is, in consequence of Govern- 
ment not having had occasion for any 
more loans since the expiration of the 
war. ‘These loans being a principal 
sum of money or capital, were brought 
forward at once into the market, and 
produced an immense quantity of cir- 
culating medium, consisting indeed 
only of paper, which enabled the 
hands through which they passed to 
give a larger price for commodities of 
all descriptions than was their real and 
intrinsic value, compared with the va- 
lue of the labour that produced them. 
For as these loans were generally ad- 
vanced in paper money, that is, from 
a false and artificial capital, which de- 
rived currency only because it was 
sanctioned by the Legkhaen, so the 
quantity of it brought into circulation 
gave a false and artificial value to all 
the articles of human consumption, as 
well as the value of landed property. 
I remember the celebrated financier 
Monsieur Necker says, in his History 
of his own Administration, ‘‘ that Ad- 
ministrators considered it a glorious 
time when, by the unrestricted use of 
paper money, they could not only sup- 
ply all wants known and unknown, but 

ave a fund ready to start up on the 
very day and hour it shall be called for. 
They have only to procure a paper- 
mill, a stamp, a plate, and a printing 
press, and the public Treasury is se- 


cure, and they themselves may recline 
on the couch of indolence and repose.” 
If the foregoing observations will 
throw any light upon a subject which 
is at this time agitated in every corner 
of the kingdom, and but little under- 
stood, or elicit any more satisfactory 
explanations than I have been able to 
suggest, the end of your present Cor- 
respondent will be answered, who re- 

spectfully subscribes himself 
Yours, &c. PARSIMONIUS. 

Q 
ueen-square, 
Mr. Ursay, , me 

HE Island of Ferro or Hiero*, 
is the most Westerly of the 
Canary Islands. The ascent from the 
sea is difficult, as it is on all sides 
high and craggy; but on its sum- 
mit it is tolerably level and fruitful, 


abounding with many kinds of trees” 


and shrubs. It produces better grass, 
herbs, and flowers, than any of the 
other Islands; so that bees thrive and 
multiply here exceedingly, and yield 
excellent honey. The greater part of 
the wine of this Island, which 1s bad, 
is distilled into brandy. There are 
only three fountains of water in the 
Island. On account of the scarcity of 
water, sheep, goats, and swine, do not 
drink in summer, but they are accus- 
tomed to dig up the roots of fern, and 
chew them in order to quench their 
thirst. The larger cattle are watered 
at those fountains, and at a place where 
water distils from the leaves of a tree. 
The following account of this tree, 
which is ealled the Fountain Tree, is 
extracted from the Universal History, 
1765, vol. XVI. fol. edit. p. 157: 

In the Island of Ferro there is neither 
river, spring, fountain, nor well, though 25 
leagues in circumference, but was formerl 
supplied with abundance of wholesome fresh 
water by means of this wonderful tree. This 
tree is as thick as our oak, between 6 or 7 
fathoms high, the branches spreading some- 
what loose and open, and the leaves are like 
those of the laurel, but white within, and 
green without. It bears neither fruit nor 
blossoms, dries, and seems to wither in the 
day-time, when the sun shines, and drops 
water all night; when a cloud always hovers 
about its top. Under each of these trees, 
of which there are many in the Island, there 
was a cistern or basin, capable of holding 





* Ferro, or Hiero, about 15 miles in 
breadth, and 45 in circumference, from Pa- 
tis N. lat. 27° 45’, W. long. 17° 46’. ‘ 
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sufficient water for 8000 inhabitants and 
100,000 beasts on this Island. The princi- 
pal basin is su to have contained 
20,000 tons, and was filled in one night, 
and conveyed through several canals into 
other reservoirs about the island,—a thing 
incredible, did not experience evince the 
truth of it. Hence also we may account for 
its name Pluvialia, in antient geography, 
which imports that this Island was supplied 
with water from Heaven. Some modern 
writers have decried this account as a 
fiction, merely because Providence having 
taught the inhabitants a more easy manner 
of saving rain water in cisterns, and of 
filteri rackish water for common use, 


they thought proper to alter their former 
method.” 
Mr. Ursay, June 25. 


b age Correspondent “‘ J. M.” in 
his entertaining and instructive 
Letter in your Number for March 1818, 
p- 231, says, that the Celts or Gaels (or 
whatever other name the reader may 
be pleased to give the inhabitants of 
Britain, before it was visited by the 
Romans), ‘‘adopted no Roman names, 
but always retained the original ap- 
pellations of places, sensibly founded 
on localities; and in one part of his 
Letter, that “Dun or Dune signifies 
a fortress or high ground ;” and in 
another part, that Dun signifies a cas- 
tle. In all this I agree with “* J. M.” 
But his etymology of the compound 
word Dunedin, the name still given by 
the Scotch Highlanders to Edinburgh, 
is incorrect and romantic. He says, 
that Edin means Edwin, and that the 
whole word means Edwin’s Fortress. 
If Edin meant Edwin, this would go 
far to disprove “‘ J. M.’s” own posi- 
tion, that the old names of places in 
this island are ‘‘ sensibly founded on 
localities.” The true translation of the 
Gaelic word Edin is Face, and it sur- 
prised me very much to observe a per- 
son of “ J. Ms ” apparent knowledge 
of the language, adopting the inter- 
pretation given to this word 13 those 
who are entirely ignorant of Gaelic, 
on no other ground, I believe, than its 
near resemblance in its orthography to 
Edwin. The author of the “ Travel- 
ler's Guide through Scotland and its 
Islands” closes his remarks on the ety- 
mology of Edinburgh in these words : 
“There is at least much probability in 
the opinion which refers the origin of 
the word Edinburgh to the Gaelic 
compound Dun Edin, signifying the 
face of a hill, the appellation by which 


this capital is still known in the High- 
lands.” The word Dun signifies ei- 
ther fortress, rising ground, or hill; 
ani if Edin means Face, as it 

edly does, the compound word Dune- 
din is simply “‘ Face of the Hill,” or 
**Castleon the Face,”—Hill being sup- 
plied without being expressed, as is the 
case in all lan in many instances. 
Though this is the proper translation 
of ** Dunedin,” still the nglish reader 
will naturally ask, what relation or re- 
semblance has this word to ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ?’? I am able to answer, how- 
ever strange it may appear, that ‘* Edin- 
burgh,” when translated, also signifies 
** Face of the Hill.” Edin, as already 
shewn, means Face; and the Celtic 
word “ Burgh” or “Borough” signi- 
fies ‘* irregular rising ground” or“ hill.” 
It will appear extraordinary to some, 
but, it is presumed, satisfactory to every 
reader, to find that the apparently dis- 
similar words Dunedin and Edsnbo- 
rough, have one and the same mean- 
ing. 

T am aware that Lexicographers say 
that the word Burgh or Borough is de- 
rived from the Saxon, and signifies a 
Town; but though this be true, it does 
not and cannot apply to the name 
Edinborough, which, in all probabi- 
lity, had its existence before the Saxon 
language was known in this country. 
Nor is it probable, at any rate, that the 
half of the name was derived from that 
language, and the other half from a dif- 
ferent language. In truth, all Anti- 
quaries know that the name Edinbo- 
rough was known when the Gaelic or 
Celtic language alone was used in this 
part of the land. 


Mr. Ursan, May 27. 
satisfy your Correspondent ‘‘ A. 
Y. Z.” that both the families of 
Clare and Clere are descended from 
the same ancestor, it is only necessary 
to turn to “ Les Historiens ermendl 
par Duchesne, avec L’Armoriale et les 
tables genealogiques, par Dumonlin, 
Rouen, 1631; Le Nobiliare de Nor- 
mandie, and L’art de verifier les dates,” 
where it appears that Godfrey, Earl of 
Eu and Brionne was the natural son 
of Richard Duke of Normandy, and 
had for armorial bearings, Argent, a 
fess Azure, charged with an eagle and 
ae ow Or. His son peek y Clere 
aving the guardianship of the n 
Duke William, prem ar styled the 
Conqueror, took, in allusion to his im- 
portant 
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rtant trust, the chevrons Gules on a 
field Or, which were continued by the 
Gloucester branch of the family; but 
the other descendants who retained in 
an uninterrupted male line the Barony 
and Marquisate of Clere in Normandy 
to near the end of the last century, also 
retained the original arms. Those who 
accompanied the Conqueror to Eng- 
land, whose names appear in the Buat- 
tle Abbey Roll, for distinction, added 
two eagles Or, in place of the two 
lions, which arms were afterwards 
constantly used by the Ormsby, Blick- 
ling, an Stokesby families; and as 
they intermarried with the other 
branch, and settled at Kilkenny in 
Ireland, we find the arms quartered 
by that family, Or, chevrons Gules, 
with Argent, a fess Azure charged 
with three eagles Or. The Norfolk 
family has produced several remarka- 
ble characters noticed in English his- 


tory. 

Matthew Clere was Sheriff of Kent 
and Constable of Dover, when he 
seized the Archbishop of York at the 
instance of Longchamps, Bishop of 
Ely, whose sister Matthew had mar- 
ried, as related in M. Paris, an. 1191. 

Sir Robert Clere married the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Boleyn, was father 
of Sir Thomas, whose untimely fate 
has been lamented with such exqui- 
site feeling by the poetic Earl of Sur- 
rey. 
Sir John, another son, was Admiral 
of the fleet sent against the Scots, and 
was killed at the Orkneys; and ano- 
ther was slain at Musselburgh; the 

andson, Sir Edward, was knighted 

y his cousin Queen Elizabeth, and 

received the Royal Order of St. Mi- 
chael from the King of France. His 
son Henry was created a Baronet by 
James I. but died without male issue. 
His only daughter married John, the 
second son of Sir Oliver Cromwell of 
Hinchinbroke. M. M. 

P.S. An omission and error has 
taken see in the Pedigree given by 

ur Correspondent ‘‘C.” in volume 
EXXXIX. ii. p. 411. For Baldwin 
de Clere is not mentioned, and his son 
Edmund is placed under Robert de 
Clere, the ancestor of the Fitz-Wal- 
ters. (See Dugdale’s Baron. vol. I. 


p- 209.) 
Mr. Urgan, June 18. 


O* the subject of new Churches 
it was admirably observed by the 





late Dr. Whitaker, that * the point 
required in all modern edifices has 
been to compress the greatest number 
of people into a given space.” The 
trath of this observation is severely 
felt by architects, who, having studied 
the models of antiquity, whether of 
Greece, of Rome, or of England, are 
desirous of conforming as nearly as 
possible to the rules which guided the 
erection of those structures by whose 
ruins ~~ | were taught their noble 
science. Recent experience, however, 
proves that there are few scrupulous 
enough to adhere to their models, 
without violations of style or taste, so 
monstrous as not to be detected by the 
commonest observer. Which, I ask, 
of the new Churches that have been 
built, or are now building in different 
parts of the country, will bear strict 
examination? Defective proportions, 
ill applied or unmeaning ornaments, 
shapeless campaniles, and other de- 
formities, meet the eye. Anomalous 
mixtures, and unpardonable incon- 
gtuities, are now as common in Gre- 
cian Architecture as in the ‘* Gothic.” 

In fact, very few possess taste, tho’ 
every body professes it, and let the Ar- 
chitect be ever so conversant with the 
works of antiquity, or skilful in the 
adaptation of its best models, he is fre- 
quently frustrated in their execution. 
It is now become as fashionable to ad- 
mire Pointed Architecture as it was 
thirty years ago to condemn the style 
as barbarous and unworthy of imita- 
tion, or even preservation ; every body 
studies it, every body understands it. 
Gothic churches, Gothic palaces, Go- 
thie villas, Gothic cottages, and even 
Gothic stables, are starting up in every 
direction, and bid fair to annihilate 
every other style. How far it is de- 
sirable that these efforts should be at- 
tended with success is doubtful. Point- 
ed- Architecture is assuredly better suit- 
ed to religious than domestic build- 
ings, unless the habits of the present 
age could be accommodated to the 
werd grandeur of such palaces as 

addon and Wingfield in Derbyshire, 
Stoke in Shropshire, or Naworth in 
Cumberland. But in ecclesiastical 
edifices no innovation ought to be ad- 
mitted, none is necessary. 

If, as the author of the Pirate ob- 
serves, ‘* Architects could be content- 
ed rather to imitate what is really 
beautiful in that species of building, 
than to confound the styles of all ages 

at 
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at random with additional fantasies 
and combinations of their own device,” 
we should applaud its use, even as a 
domestic - But that churches 
ate not yet.formed on the elegant and 
correct plan adopted by our forefa- 
thers, a plan than which “ nothing 
can be more beautiful nor more beau- 
tifully appropriate to their design, 
than the best of our antient parish 
churches *,” the new Church of St. 
Martin at Carfax in Oxford is a con- 
vincing proof. 

The Architect would have merited 
and received loftier praise, had he 
strived to save the old structure, than 
he can possibly expect to derive from 
the stiff sepiting tle which he has 
placed in its room. St. Martin’s is 
the smallest parish in Oxford, and had 
the old church been repewed, and de- 
prived of its cumbrous galleries, sufhi- 
cient accommodation would have re- 
mained for the usual congregation. The 
reason why the church should be made 
to hold at least four times as man 
church - going persons as the parish 
contains, is not quite clear, or that 
the parish of St. Martin should be ob- 
liged to furnish room for so many of 
the inhabitants of the adjoining pa- 
rishes, whose churches are mostly spa- 
cious, but rarely half filled (I instance 
All Saints), does indeed appear sur- 

rising, after making every allowance 
Ee its distinction as the Corporation 
church. 

My chief object, however, is to show 
how beautifully the builder has at- 
tempted to conform his design to the 
wants of his employers. He perhaps 
thought that as height was equivalent 
to length, and he could obtain the for- 
mer but not the latter, he might ele- 
vate the walls and arches to —_— pur- 

, regardless of propriety, elegance, 
caheaal taste. If 4 ane sr sem 
of the old church, the clergstory, had 
been copied in the new, and the side 
ailes reduced in good proportion to 
the centre, the whole building might 
have been heightened a few feet with- 
out much objection. But our Archi- 
tect, in the full persuasion, it appears, 
that the beauty of a church proceeds 
from the magnitude of its windows, 
surmounted his walls with shallow 
parapets, unadorned with battlements 

* See an excellent paper on ‘New 
Churches” in the 46th Number of the 
Quarterly Review. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Parr I. 
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(which more properly belong to the 
- of his windows, then to the style 
of those which prevailed in the old 
church), that the gigantic dimensions 
of these features might lose nothing of 
their effect on the beholder; they de- 
scend so close to the basement, and 
rise so near to the cornice, and are 
withal so numerous, that it is with 
difficulty we prevail on ourselves to 
disbelieve he intended to admit as 
much noise from the street as possible. 
A clock dial is thrust between the points 
of the Eastern gable and window, and 
is not more useless now than it ever 
will be. It is at present motionless, 
and can never move rightly, on ac- 
count of the distance of the machinery 
which is fixed in the tower, at the 
other extremity of the building. We 
think, as no pinnacles have been al- 
lowed, that it would be an improve- 
ment to the design, if the quarter boys, 
as they are called, were elevated one on 
each angle of the gable. This would 
meet with almost universal approba- 
tion, as far more anxiety was expressed 
for their safety, than for the preserva- 
tion of the old church. 

The antient tower is as yet untouch- 
ed, and it may be suffered to retain its 
present venerable aspect, as only a very 
small portion of its upper part can be 
seen over the lofty church, which, in 
point of style, is very defective. The 
divisions are marked by buttresses of 
gee formation, copied, with some 

eviations, from the old Eastern but- 
tresses built early in the thirteenth 
century. All the windows are copied 
from the pattern of the old East win- 
dow, and belong to the style of the 
fifteenth century. The. Architect has 
ingeniously adopted a compartment of 
the principal East window for his side 
windows, despising altogether the cha- 
racteristic proportions of arches, whose 
age must, it seems, be determined by 
the tracery they contain. 

The church does not stand well on 
its foundations. The basement cor- 
nice, which should have reposed on 
the ground agreeable to the style of 
the thirteenth century, is raised to the 
cill of the windows, making the 
church appear as if it were elevated 
upon stilts. 

In point of execution, much praise 
is due to the Architect. Where he 
trusts to his own skill and invention, 
he fails of producing character — ef- 

ect, 
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fect, as in the cornices; but where he 
copies antiquity, he proves bold and 
correct, as in the windows, which are 
excellently carved. The capitals of 
the interior are also tolerable imita- 
tions, but being fixed on pillars of 
extraordinary height, resembling May- 
poles or mop-sticks, scarcely come 
under notice. The arches are five in 
number on each side, corresponding 
with the windows, which are not all 
of equal breadth, each extreme arch 
being shorter and narrower than the 
rest. The poverty of this part of the 
design baffles description. The ma- 
thematical nicety of the Architect in 
opposing solids to solids is quite in- 
imitable. What the origina —) 4 
of the old church was, I shall not de- 
termine, but much good taste was 
evinced in the disposition of its re- 
newed South windows, without re- 
gard to the three very beautiful arches 
which separated the body from its la- 
teral aile on each side. The noble 
breadth of those arches gave space to 
the ailes, which in the new church are 
cramped and screwed by five inter- 
vening slender openings, whose sum- 
mits are raised to a ** dizzy height” 
above the galleries, to accommodate 
which so many unwarrantable liberties 
have been taken with the architecture. 

Innumerable examples of grotesque 
corbels occur in autient buildings, but 
the Architect of Carfax Church, with- 
out rivalling the ancients in the mean- 
ing of such devices, has far outstripped 
them in the savage coarseness of the 
sculptured heads supporting the main 
beams of the roof, which is of wood, 
and if copied from the antient one, 
would have proved creditable to his 
taste and judgment. 

It is directed that certain parts of 
our Church Service shall be perform- 
ed in the chancel, but this church is 
without a chancel. The pews stretch 
from the West to the East end, and 
though a very limited space is enclosed 
with rails, yet the altar-table is com- 
pletely shut out from the view of the 
congregation by the pulpit, which, 
with its sweeping staircase, nearly fills 
the breadth of the aile. The altars of 
antient churches were always elevated 
considerably above the floor of the 
body, and there is no good reason why 
this fashion should not still be observ- 
ed, The magnificence of such an are 
ae is undeniable, and a gra- 
dual elevation of nearly three fect to- 


wards the East end of this lofty ehurch, 
would have essentially improved its 
appearance. 

he pews are neat, substantial, con- 
venient, and appropriate. ‘They are 
without ornament, and well merit imi- 
tation; but the galleries are so ili con- 
trived, that only the front row of per- 
sons can obtain a sight of the preacher; 
those on the hindmost seats cannot pos- 
sibly see him. 

That the artificial light by night 
should rival the natural light by day, 
this church is bountifully supplied 
with gas, the gasometer being econo- 
mically and judiciously fixed under the 
altar table. 

The handsome but mutilated old 
font is retained in its original position 
at the West end; surely no objection 
could exist to its removal ito the 
tower, which is now a neat but vacant 
room, and unnecessarily exposed to the 
church, by the enlargement of its arch, 
unless such an appropriation had been 
contemplated. 

The rebuilding of this church was 
as ye a nore effected as a very limit- 
ed fund would admit. The Architect 
has, perhaps, no reason to regret this 
circumstance ; he is not charged with 
having squandered ornaments on his 
design,—an error which he probably, 
like most of his brethren unskilled in 
** Gothic,” would have committed, had 
his means been more ample. But let 
him be assured that his design might 
have been richer without being more 
beautiful. It is false taste to suppose 
that the most highly enriched style is 
the most correct and impressive. At 
the period when ornaments became 
profuse, Pointed Architecture was on 
the decline, and the works of the 13th 
century will ever be regarded as the 
purest and best models for imitation. 

I will only add, that should the same 
Architect repair the tower, let him be 
careful not to render it too fine an ob- 
ject for the rest of the building. No 
pinnacles or battlements have been ad- 
mitted on the church, and an excess of 
these ornaments on the tower would 
appear fanciful and inconsistent. %. 


Mr. Ursay, June 20. 
MONUMENT having been re- 
cently erected in Louth Church 

to the memory of the late Rev. John 
Emeris (see vol. LX X XIX. ii. p. 285), 
I have the pleasure of transmitting to 
you a copy of the Inscription. 


«< Me- 
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«< Memorize Sacrum reverendi viri Joan- 
wis Emerts, A.M, Coll : Corp : Christ : apud 
Cantabrigienses olim socii, et regice in 
oppido schol Archididascali; in qué per 
triginta annos, cum diligentia indefessA, et 
cum paternd quadam solicitudine, felicissi- 
mam juventuti erudiende impendebat ope- 
ram: que in se merita alumni ejus, gratis- 
simo animo prosequentes, et in hoc ante 
omnia intenti, ut virtutum tot atque tanta- 
rum quibus ex confesso per totam vitam 
eminuerat, morum scilicet sine labe sancti- 
tatis, integritatis perspectissimz, benevo- 
lentie neminem non complectentis, pietatis- 
que vert Christianz, in longum conservare- 
tur recordatio, hoc marmor sumptibus suis 
collocari voluerunt; ita, exemplo tam exi- 
mio commemorato, posteris se quam maxi- 
mt profuturos esse, arbitrantes. Obiit v1 
Septembris, A. D. M.pccc.x1x. xt. LXXXV; 
post labores tam utiles, tam honorabiles, vi- 
ginti et quatuor annorum otio, eA cum dig- 
nitate, que ex universorum veneratione orta 
erat, perfructus.” 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
) yer Correspondent Anti-Spo- 
LIATOR (p. 105) has very justly 
exposed the too frequent practice of 
removing and destroying Monuments. 
Thus great difficulty oftentimes occurs 
to the Genealogist in his researches, 
and those evidences which he anxious- 
ly endeavours to consult, and from 
which alone he could hope to prove 
descents in the absence of other legal 
documents, are, perhaps, to his great dis- 
appoinment, swept away by the hands 
of some interested individual, who 
might wish to dispose of vaults ready 
made, or to make room for a new one, 
by which a few pounds may be put in- 
to his pocket, regardless of the infringe- 
ment of the rights of the heirs of those 
who have purchased of his predeces- 
sors, and perhaps the only freehold 
remaining to the family; for when 
once purchased * of the Clergyman, I 
Seal canter that it ought to belong 
for ever to that family; and, unless 
for the improvement of a church, and 
for which a faculty should be obtained, 
ought never to be violated, whether 
the heirs are living, or apparently ex- 
tinct; for if the latter, there is then 
the greater necessity for their preserva- 
tion, in case any heir of the family 
* In Wood’s Institute of the Laws of 
England, 2d edit. 1722, p- 31, “For de- 
fating a Monument, they that build the 
same shall have an action during their lives ; 
afterwards the heir of the deceased; for 
these Monuments serve for proof of descent 
and pedigrees.”” 
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should come forward, that he may be 
enabled to establish his claims. If, for 
the purposes of any improvement in 
the church, it is necessary to remove a 
Monument or Inscription, then it 
should be placed in the nearest situa- 
tion to the spot from whence it was 
removed, and a memorandum made 
by the Clergyman in the Register, 
with a copy of the Inscription. In- 
deed a book might be used entirely for 
the anor and for every Monument 
or Inscription, when put up, a fee 
should be paid to the Clergyman for 
the registering of such Inscription, by 
which means copies would be preserv- 
ed of those, which, perhaps, from be- 
ing in the churchyard, are more likel 
to be obliterated and destroyed. To 
each entry the Clergyman might sign 
his name; and then, perhaps, at some 
future time, it might be considered as 
evidence in a court of law. 

In vol. LX X XIX. i. p.232, I called 
the attention of your readers to a cir- 
cumstance similiar to that stated by 
AntTi-Spro.trator, and which occur- 
red at Maidstone, the removal of the 
Snellings, and Snelling Thomas, Mo- 
numents. At my last visit to Maid- 
stone, | went to the workhouse for the 
purpose of copying the Inscriptions. I 
found the large tablets placed to divide 
the pig-sties, they being sufficiently 
large for that purpose, and saved the 
trouble and expence of materials in 
making separate walls. The person 
who attended very civilly informed 
me “* that there had been a great deal 
said about them there stones some 
time ago; people frequently coming 
for about a fortnight, in consequence 
of something being said about them in 
a Magazine he believed.” But it has 
not had the effect of saving them from 
destruction, so far as regards the arms 
and inscriptions, great pains having 
been taken to completely obliterate 
every letter, by chiselling them out. 
But I found other stones that had es- 
caped their destroying hands. 

™ the wall of the first sty, a large 
stone with the following Inscription : 


«J .D.1736.* R.D.1739.” 


Another in the second wall, with 
the following Arms, and Inscription : 

A shield containing an ienpalainatt, 
Baron and Femme; the first, a fess 
charged with 2 mullets pierced, be- 





* Probably for Duke, a family residing at 
Maidstone about this time, 


tween 





| 
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tween 3 cinquefoils, for Lambe* ; 
the second, on a chevron, between 3 
griffins’ heads erased, as many etoiles, 
for Beale. 

Hic jacet sepultus Johannes fili’ John 
Lambe, Maidstoniensis, gen. et Bathshebe 
vxoris eius, filia Richardi Beale, nuper de 
Hale Place, armig. obijt 5 Aprilis, anno do’ 
1685. Ac Christopherus filius eorundem 
Joh’is et Bathshebe, obijt 30 Novembris 
anno Dom. 1688 . et predict. Bathshelia ob. 
2 Februarii, anno Dom. 1688, etatisq. suz 
29. Hic etiam jacet Johannes Lambe, gen. 
Maritus preedictee Bathshebze, qui obiit 7™° 
die Decembris, anno zxtatis 46, annoqve 
Domini 1693.” 

Various other Inscriptions have 
been removed and destroyed. I met 
with one large Purbeck stone acci- 
dentally, inscribed thus: 

‘*10HN HOW. 
died Maior Janu ; 
y®. 17.1715. im y®. 80 
year of his age.” 


I saw some ready for removal in the 
church-yard ; they were turned face to 
face, which, from their weight to lift 
up, prevented my copying the Inscrip- 
tions, but was informed that one or 
two belonged to the Troughton fa- 
mily. One of whom, it appears, is- 
sued tokens in 1668, upon which was 
the Grocers’ arms; and inscribed— 
‘*Tonathan . Trovghton ;” and on the 
reverse, *‘in Maidston . 1668 . his 
Halfpeny.” 

I feel greatly obliged to your Corre- 
spondeht “ A. H.” vol. ma eons 
326, for his answer to my queries. He 
has probably misunderstood my mean- 
ing respecting a stone in the Watery 
Lane, Maidstone. It is merely one of 
the many that has been removed from 


the church-yard ; itis used as a paving 


stone. 

There is on the South side of the 
church-yard, near to the vestry room, 
a tomb-stone with this Inscription : 

“Here lieth interr’d the body of Joan 
Heath, who departed this life, June the 
4th, 1706, aged 104 years.” 


Another, not far from the above, 
has this ludicrous Inscription : 











* The same arms are placed over the 
Almshouses and Free School at Sutton-Va- 
lence, which was founded by an ancestor of 
this family, William Lamb, who was Gen- 
tleman Usher to Henry VIII. and a Free- 
man of the Clothworkers’ Company in Lon- 
don. He gave 10/. per annum to the Free 
School at Maidstone. 
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“In memory of John Nettlefold, who 
died Jan. 13, 1793, aged 80 years, left issue 
a third wife and two daughters.” 

Whether his third wife was his own 
daughter or not, I leave to your readers 
to determine. 

Anxiously wishing that some means 
may be taken to prevent improper re- 
moval of Monuments for the future, I 
remain Yours, &c. 2 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 
S I stated, in my former commn- 
nications of the principles of 
Language, that words owe (in their 
derivation and retain in their use) their 
origin to the first image; I shall now 
examine, and trace, through its various 
applications, the word ‘‘ Brow.” Its 
anatomical definition, retained when 
used in its first sense, needs no dis- 
cussion. When applied to poetical 
images, it never loses sight of the 
happy precision of its corporeal nature ; 
and in the earliest and most beautiful 
of poets, Homer, we find it used as the 
ornament of mountain scenery, ‘ dz” 
6Ppucs xaAAoAwns,”” “* sub fronte col- 
lis pulchri.” In Plut. “d@pu¢ yewdns,” 
**frons terrena,” and in Appollonius 
Rhodius, ‘“ éQpvow aryiaroio,” * sub 
littoris fronte.” Virgil not only paint- 
ed nature in its true colours, but im- 
roved his originals, and especially 
omer. I need only cite this from 
his Georgics, ‘* supercilio clivosi tra- 
mitis undam.” (1 Georg. 109.) Luke 
(in 4 cap. v. 29) also has ‘* tws éQpuos 
te dgss.” A similar expression Grey 
has, but the metaphor is carried fur- 
ther, and improved by the retrospec- 
tive beauty of derivation : 
**On a rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood.” 


The ‘united eybrow” of the an- 
cients was by them regarded as a rare 
beauty; when applied to the sylvan 
scenery of mountains, it is happy in 
picture and truth; to illustrate this I 
shall conclude by a beautiful passage 
from Strabo, who, though a geogra- 
pher, had all the deseriptive powers of 
a poet, and lost not this opportunity to 
introduce into the picturesque truth 
the happy metaphor taken from the 
united eyebrow. Speaking of Aricia, 
he says, ‘‘ xuxAw denn ovvexns opus 
wreixatas,” in circulo montanum 
junctum supercilium circumjacet.” 

Yours, &c. R. TREVELYAN. 
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Tour 1s France, 1n 1821. 
(Continued from p. 518.) 


Some Account oF THE FRENCH 
ScuHoo., tn THE Louvre. 


(CHARLES ANDREW VANLOO. 


This is a branch of another fa- 
mily of Painters. James Vanloo was 
born at Sluys in Holland, in 1614. 
He was reputable for historic subjects 
and for portraits. His picture of re- 
ception into the Academy was the 
Portrait of Michaél Corneille. The 
Bath of Diana, and the Discovery of 
the Pregnancy of Calisto, are men- 
tioned by Houbraken as the most con- 
siderable of his historical pictures. He 
was a correct designer of the human 
form, and his colouring was chaste. 
He died at Paris in 1670. 

John Baptist Vanloo, grandson of 
Charles Andrew, was born at Aix in 
Provence, in 1684. He acquired cele- 
brity by some of his pictures for the 
churches and public edifices at Tou- 
lon. During the siege of that aces 
in 1707, he returned to Aix. aving 
enjoyed the protection of Prince Cari- 
gan, he was enabled to visit Rome, 
and to receive lessons from Benedetto 
Luti. During his residence there he 
executed a picture of the Scourging of 
Christ, which was highly esteemed, 
and placed in S. Maria in Monticelli. 
At Turin he painted the portrait of the 
Duke of Savoy, and several portraits 
of the nobility. When introduced in- 
to the Academy at Paris, he presented 
for his reception the picture of Diana 
and Endymion. For St. Martin des 
Champs he painted the Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem; and for St. Germain 
des Prés, St. Peter delivered from Pri- 
son. 

In 1737, he visited England, and 
made portraits of Colly Cibber, and 
Owen Mac Swinney remarkable for 
his long silver locks, which were so 
beautifully drawn, that the Painter 
derived fresh reputation. Sir Robert 
Walpole was his friend, and by him 
he was introduced to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, whose rtraits 
were taken by him. His fame in 
London was great, and his employ- 
ment extensive. In 1742 his health 
declined, and, returning to Provence, 
he died in 1746. 

We now come to the subject more 
immediately before us, Charles An- 
drew, called Carlo Vanloo, who was 
the younger brother of John Baptist 


Vanloo, born at Nice in 1705, and 
instructed by him in the rudiments of 
design. With him he went to Rome, 
and studied under Benedetto Lutti. 
Having returned to Paris in 1723, he 
gained the first prize for, his historical 
painting, and, with his brother, was 
employed to repair the paintings by 
Primaticcio, at Fontainbleau. In the 
year 1727, he once more visited Italy, 
and studied the best masters at Rome. 
The King of Sardinia sent for him, 
and he painted for his Majesty a se- 
ries of subjects from Tasso. 

He returned to France in 1734, and 
was admitted of the Academy. Apollo 
and Marsyas was his picture of recep- 
tion. So great was his reputation at 
this time, that he was considered as 
one of the first Painters. In 1762, 
the King honoured him with the or- 
der of St. Michaél, and appointed him 
his principal Painter. He died in the 
year 1765, at the age of 60. His most 
esteemed production in the gallery of 
the Louvre is the Marriage of the Vir- 
gin. It has been observed that, con- 
sidering the works of this artist, whose 
talent contributed to the ornament of 
palaces and the churches of Paris, we 
cannot but regret that he was born at 
an epoch when the decline of taste 
began to be felt in all the productions 
of the Fine Arts. 

But there is a turn in all human af- 
fairs ; talents are at one period respect- 
ed and adored; but encouragement 
fails of reward ; genius is —e by 
ignorance; barbarism succeeds, and 
taste and refinement give place to low 
and brutal passions. ‘This ascendancy 
never can last long; eminence in any 
profession must be respected: and 
Science has taken too strong a hold 
upon mankind to be subdued. The 
hour of reflection returns, and then 
the age is astonished that merit should 
have been neglected, and suffered to 
pine for want of encouragement. 

Peter Mignard, called the Roman, 
was brother to Nicholas Mignard, and 
born at Troyes in 1610. He was in- 
tended for the profession of physic, 
and placed under the most eminent 
practitioners ; but his love for paint- 
ing prevailed, and possessed all his 
leisure hours. Without instruction he 

inted portraits of the Professor and 

is family. The performance equally 
surprised those that saw it, and con- 
firmed their opinion of the genius of 
the scholar. Abandoning the study of 
medicine, 
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medicine, he became pupil to John 
Boucher of Bourges, of some emi- 
nence in his art. . After two years of 
application he went to Paris, and en- 
tered of the school of Simon Vouet. 
Having been allowed, by the Marquis 
de Crequy, access to some valuable 
pictures, by Italian masters, his mind 
was directed to Rome; in order to at- 
tain that degree of excellence which 
Italy alone could afford. He resided 
twenty-two years at Rome, and hence 
acquired the name of Mignard the Ro- 
man.—Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy 
had been his fellow student under 
Vouet, and their intimacy now was 
not only renewed, but confirmed by 
habits of the closest friendship.—Dua 
Fresnoy’s advice was of great advan- 
tage to him. He was a theorist, but 
at the same time a genius of — 
mind, well stored with classical learn- 
ing. Mignard studied the works of 
Raffaélle and Annibale Caracci. The 
former engrossed his chief attention, 
and he imitated his graceful and dig- 
nified manner and style. Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. and his successors, to Alex- 
ander VIT. whose portraits he painted, 
patronised him. Invited by Louis XIV. 
to return to Paris, he was employed in 
several important works. He painted 
several portraits of the King, as well 
as of the nobility. The last time the 
King sat to him, his Majesty observed, 
that he looked at him with more than 
usual attention, and said, ‘‘ You find 
me grown older!” “Sire,” replied 
the Artist, “{ perceive the traces of a 
few more campaigns on your Majesty's 
countenance.” 

He has eight pictures in the Louvre. 
One is grouped with portraits,—Louis 
Dauphin, called Monsieur, son of 
Louis XIV.; Maria- Anne - Chris- 
tine-Victoire of Bavaria, his consort, 
with their children; Louis, Duke of 
Burgundy, father of Louis XV.; Phi- 
lip, Duke of Anjou; and Charles, 
Duke of Berry. 

Contemporary and rival of Charles 
Le Brun, Mignard was inferior to that 
great painter in design and composi- 
tion; bet he surpassed him in colour- 
ing and in the softness of his touches. 
The finest of his works are his Cupola 
of Val-de-Grace, which subsists in all 
the freshness of beauty, and his twelve 
fresco paintings at St. Cloud. The 
King ennobled Mignard in 1687, and, 
after the death of Le Brun, in 1690, 





appointed him his first painter, and 
director of manufactures. 

John Baptist Oudry was born at 
Paris in 1686. He became pupil to 
Nicholas Largilliere, and, under him, 
an able designer and colourist. Some 
of his historical subjects and portraits 
shew considerable talent; but he pur- 
sued another branch of the art, and 
cultivated it with eminent success. 
He painted hunting pieces and caval- 
cades, and gave uncommon spirit to 
his designs. In the Louvre are two 
of the former. The animals are done 
with spirit, and give life and force to 
the picture. 

Oudry, after having studied portrait 
and history, was received into the 
Academy on his reception picture of 
Plenty. He had been named Director 
of the Royal Manufactures of Beau- 
vais, to which appointment he owed 
his prosperity. 


Wellington, Salo 
as. Unegm, yee 20. Ps 
he answer to your Correspondent, 

PROTESTANT, in your last Num- 
ber, p. 518, who desires to be informed 
“‘ whether it be possible (legally speak- 
ing) for a Protestant Church to be un- 
der the jurisdiction of a Catholick Peer; 
and if so, how such power came to be 
invested in his hands:”—lI beg to in- 
form him that, by the 12 Anne, st. 2, 
c. 14, every Papist, or person making 
profession of the Popish religion, is 
disabled to present to any Ecclesiasti- 
cal living, and every such presentation, 
and admission, institution, and induc- 
tion thereupon, shall be void ; and the 
Universities of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge shall respectively have the pre- 
sentation in their respective limits in 
the Act of 3 Jac. I. c. 5. s. 1. 

When any presentation shall be 
brought to any Ordinary from an 
person who shall be a Papist, it shall 
be lawful for such Ordinary to tender to 
such person, if present, the declaration 
against transubstantiation in 25 Charles 
IJ. chap. 2: and in case such person 
be absent, the Ordinary shall, by no- 
tice in writing, to be left at the place 
of habitation of such person, appoint 
when and where such person shall ap- 
pear before such Ordinary, or persons 
authorised under his seal of office ; and 
upon appearance, the Ordinary shall 
tender the declaration to the person 
making such presentation ; and, in 
case 
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case such person refuse to make such 
declaration, or to appear, such presen- 
tation shall be void; and such Ordi- 
nary shall within ten days send a cer- 
tificate under his seal of office of such 
neglect or refusal to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of that University, to whom 
such presentation would belong; and 
it shall be lawful for such University 
to present. And the Ordinary is also 
required, before he give institution, to 
examine the person presented, upon 
oath, whether the person making such 
presentation be the true patron ; or if 
not, the trustee for Papists, or any 
other person, and if ah person pre- 
sented shall not answer directly, such 
presentation shall be void. 

Catholick priests are most certainly 
not privileged, by law, wo bury those 
of their own persuasion in the conse- 
crated ground of the Established 
Church, and of performing their own, 
or any other, Burial Service. W.P. 


Mr. Ursan, June 24. 

] FEEL myself indebted to two Cor- 

respondents in vol. XCI. pp. 516, 
599, for elucidating the arms carved on 
the Bourchier Chair, by shewing how 
the arms of Louvaine, borne by Henry 
Bourchier, last Earl of Essex of that 
name, were derived to him; not only 
as it fully explains a fact which I was 
anxious to know, but as it confirms 
my conjecture for whom the Chair was 
originally made. But with respect to 
the description of the arms of Lou- 
vaine, as I found them engraved in 
Wright’s “‘ History of Rutland,” (quar- 
tered with Bourchier,) I must take 
leave to say to the Correspondent, 
p- 516, that therein there is no mis- 
take, except in the colours of the 
checks, which should have been Ar- 
gent and Purpure instead of Argent 
and Azure, and for his further satis- 
faction, I refer him to Wright’s En- 
graving. I have also to say, that a 
ess between ¢en billets does neither 
agree with the Chair, nor with Wright’s 
Book. For whether the nine projec- 
tions above the fess on the Chair (hav- 
ing as many hollows or sinkings) and 
the same number which would have 
appeared below, if the cutting or round- 
ing off of the shield had permitted, be 
billets or cheques, it is still noé a fess 
between Zen billets. For the Chair 
has in fact nine of those projections 
above the fess, and six below (so placed 
that it is evident more would have ap- 
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peared below if there had been room), 
and in that respect it exactly agrees 
with Wright's engraving. 4 should 
be willing to think that Wright’s en- 
graving was wrong, if it did not agree 
with the Chair; but how so palpable 
a mistake (if your Correspondent is 
correct) could have been made in a 
carving of three hundred years old, 
and also in a stained glass of great age, 
I am at a loss to imagine. 
Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr.Ursan, Tottenham, July3. 
AVING derived much gratifica- 
tion from perusing the account in 

your Mag. for June, p. 499, of the new 
and most desirable method of obtaining 
water by boring through the earth, in- 
stead of digging, and the table shewing 
the difference of the expence between 
boring and digging for water ; I send 
you a description of the tools requisite 
for the operation of boring, that every 
individual desirous of adopting the new 
method of procuring water, may have 
the opportunity of doing so with as 
little trouble and expence as possible. 

The first tool used is an auger: the 

shell part, which forms the hole or bore 
in the earth or strata throngh which it 
passes, is mostly from two and a half 
to three inches in diameter; the hollow 
part of it being about one foot four 
inches in length, and _ constru¢ted 
nearly in the form of the carpenter’s 
common auger. The rod parts are 
formed in separate pieces, of four feet 
long each, which screw into one ano- 
ther by means of what is usually term- 
ed a male and female screw, to any 
suitable length, one after another, as 
the depth of the hole or bore may re- 
quire. The size of the stem above the 
auger part is about an inch square, 
except at the joints, where, for the 
sake of strength, they are a quarter of 
an inch more. There are also a chi- 
sel and punch for screwing on, in going 
through hard gravel, or metallic sub- 
stances, in order to expedite the pas- 
sage of the auger, which could not 
otherwise perforate such hard bodies. 
The punch is often used when the 
auger is not applied, to bpm or open 
the sand or gravel, and give a more 
easy issue or discharge to the water. 


The chisel is an inch and a half, or 


two inches broad at the point, and 
made very sharp for cutting stone, and 
the punch an inch square, like the 
other part of the rods, with a sharp 

point 
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point also. There is a shifting handle 
of wood, which is fastened with two 
iron wedges affixed to it, for the pur- 
of turning round the rods in 
Caring, and also two iron keys for 
screwing and unscrewing the rods, 
and for assisting the handle when the 
soil is very stiff, more than two men 
being required to turn the tool ; some- 
times a windlass is used. ; 

The manner of using the auger in 
working of it is simply thus: two or 
three men are necessary. Two stand 
on a stage, erected about 12 or 14 feet 
above the ground, who turn it round 
by means of the wooden handle, and 
when the auger part is full they draw 
it up out of the hole, and the man 
below clears out the earth with an in- 
strument for the purpose, and assists 
in pulling the auger up out of the hole 
or bore, and in directing it into it 
again, and can also assist in turning 
with the iron handle or key, when 
the depth and length of the rods re- 
quire additional force to perform the 
operation. The workmen should be 
careful in boring, not to go deeper at one 
time, without drawing an exact length 
of the shell of the auger, otherwise the 
earth, clay, or sand, through which it 
is boring after the shell is full, may 
make it difficult to,pull out. 

A cylindrical pipe being placed in 
the Ae oy and driven downward with 
a mallet, and the boring continued, 
the pipe may be forced down to a 
greater depth, so as to reach the wa- 
ter or spring. 

Wells made in this manner are su- 
perior to those constructed in the com- 
mon method, not only in point of 
cheapness, but also by affording a 
more certain and constant supply of 
water. In case the water near the 
surface should not be of good quality, 
the perforation may be continued to 
a greater depth till a pure fluid can be 
procured. 

The pipes should be either of cast 
iron, or other metallic substance, and 
made to fit, with great exactness, the 
aperture made by the boring auger, or 
they would not be durable, but speedi- 
ly become leaky and out of order; the 
best mode would therefore probably 
be that of having metallic pipes cast 
for the purpose, and formed so as to 
fit exactly upon each other, to any 
depth that might be necessary in boring 
for water. hen old wells have be- 
come injured or tainted from any cir- 
cumstance or accident, being previ- 
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ously emptied, the bottom may be per- 
forated in a similar manner, so as to 
reach the lower sheet of water or main 
spring. The water will then rise in 
the cylindrical tube in a pure state, and 
flow into the body of the well or 
pump fixed for the purpose of bring- 
ng it up. 

must refer your readers to Dr. 
Hutton’s “ Recreations in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy” for 
an account of the divining rod, by 
which springs may be discovered by 
walking over the ground, and also to 
the Gent. Mag. vol. LVIII. p. 191, for 
an account of the Spring at Harting- 
fordbury in Hertfordshire, known by 
the name of Aguatile hole, and to vol. 
LXXXIX. (1819) part. i. p. 620, part 
ii. pp. 132—215, for accounts of using 
the divining rod with success. If any of 
your numerous ees cage can ac- 
count for the origin of the springs which 
are to be met with at different depths of 
the surface of the ground, and on which 
the opinions of, naturalists so widely 
differ, I shall be grateful for the com- 
munication through your Magazine. 

Yours, &c. W. **, 

Mr. Urszan, Bath, June 14. 
H N the Literary Gazette (Nos. 32 and 

33, August and September, 1817) 
is a sketch of the life of Georges Pe- 
trowich, Czerny Georges, or Black 
George, a semi-barbarous tyrant, who, 
putting himself at the head of the Ser- 
vians, wrested that country from the 
dominion of the Turks. His reign 
was short and cruel; he was soon > 
posed and banished (in 1812) ; after- 
wards returning (in 1817) he was taken 
and beheaded. 

I trouble you with this circumstan- 
tial account to identify the individual 
who is the subject of this application. 

You would much oblige me by in- 
a this letter in your widely ex- 
tended Miscellany, as my object is, to 
request either from you or some of your 
Correspondents, any information they 
can afford me respecting this wonder- 
ful adventurer, his birth, relatives, ex- 
ploits, banishment, execution, &c. with 
the names of his fumily, officers, the 
Pasha who condemned him; in short, 
if any who had either political or mi- 
litary connection with, or were en- 
wail against him, with as many dates 
as ible, ’ i. W. 

S. If you could also point out any 
work which contains a History of Ser- 
via, I should esteem it a favour. 


REVIEW 
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109. The Narrative of a Journey undertaken 
in the Years 1819, 1820, and 1821, through 
France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, parts 
of Germany bordering on the Rhine, Hol- 
land, and the Netherlands; comprising 
Incidents that occurred to the Author, who 
has long suffered under a total deprivation 
of Sight. JW ith various points of Informa- 
tion collected on his Tour. By James 
Holman, R.N. and K.W. 8vo, pp. 356. 
Rivingtons. 

THE very remarkable circumstances 
under which the present journey was 
undertaken, will require some expla- 
nation. It may excite the astonish- 
ment of our readers, that an individual, 
deprived of the most valuable organ of 
the senses, and ‘‘ wisdom at one en- 
trance quite shut out,” should venture 
to travel through the most populous 
parts of pn pu without a protector 
or a guide, and even without the know- 
ledge of any European language but his 
own, It is still more extraordinary, 
that a blind traveller should form the 
resolution of writing a regular account 
of his adventures, and eventually de- 
termine on their publication. The 
descriptions of such a traveller, it 
might be supposed, could not be 
confidently rehed on. We therefore 
undertook the perusal of the volume 
under the full expectation of meetin 
with a strange jumble of incidents an 
vague ideas; but on proceeding, we 
were agreeably surprised, Oy many 
pleasing and good-humoured details of 
interesting occurrences. Our Author 
visited every place of importance, from 
the stupendous pile of St. Peter's, to 
the towering summit of Vesuvius. 
He appears to have essed a mind 
well stored with intellectual treasures ; 
united to an amiableness of disposition 
which endeared him to all his fellow- 
travellers. These qualities were .the 
chief passports to his journey. Every 
one felt interested in his behalf; and 
readily communicated the information 
he sought after. The incidents were 
noted down as they occurred, and it is 
curious and amusing to observe the 
impressions produced on the mind of 
an individual labouring under such 
disadvantages. His remarks are rarely 
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injudicious, and his conclusions are 
always natural and unassuming. 

We shall now briefly state, in the 
Author’s own words, his reasons for 
undertaking such a tour under circum- 
stances so unusual. 


** Destined to the naval service of his 
country, his exclusive attention, for some 
years, was devoted to the attainment of that 
professional knowledge, which he hoped 
might lead to honourable distinction ; how 
far these views were likely to have been 
crowned with success, it will now be useless 
to state ; it is sufficient to say, that at the 
age of twenty-five, while in the very bloom 
of expectation, his prospects were irreco- 
verably blighted by the effects of an illness, 
resulting from his professional duties, and 
which left him deprived of all the advantages 
of ‘ heaven's prime decree,’—wholly—and, 
he fears, permanently blind.” 

“In the year 1819, his health having 
for some time suffered from causes which it 
is unnecessary to mention, the Author be- 
came assured that nothing would tend more 
to re-establish it, than a visit to the more 
favoured clime of the Southern parts of 
Europe: while at the same time, and which 
was, perhaps, paramount to all other consi- 
derations, he would be gratifying his desire 
of obtainjng information; he therefore, 
with this double view, determined to under- 
take the journey which forms the subject of 
the present pages;—and is happy to say, 
chat in neither of these objects has he met 
with disappointment.” 

‘* My friends expressed considerable sur- 
prise, when I announced my actual determi- 
nation to undertake a continental tour, and I 
believe many of them, to the last moment, 
were incliued to doubt whether I seriously 
intended it; they did not fail to question 
how I proposed, with my personal defects, 
to make progress through a strange coun- 
try, unaccompanied by even a servant to 
assist and protect me, and with an almost 
total ignorance of the | s of the va- 
rious people I was about to visit. I urged 
in a. that the experience of more than 
twenty years, vamp which I had been, as 
it were, a citizen of the world, and a great 
pert of which had been spent in foreign 
climes, would be sufficient to direct me 
through the common occurrences and inci- 
dents, to which the traveller is exposed ; 
that for the rest, I was content to leave it 
to God, upon whose protection, in the 
midst of dangers, I had the most implicit 

reliance, 
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reliance, and under whose providential 
guidance, I doubted not to attain the com- 
pletion of the various objects of my journey.” 

Our traveller consequently left Dover 
on the 14th of October, 1819. On 
arriving on the Gallic shores he thus 
feelingly exclaims, 

** Behold me, then, in France! sur- 
rounded by a people, to me, strange, invi- 
sible, and incomprehensible ; separated from 
every living being who could be supposed 
to take the least interest in my welfare, or 
even existence; and exposed to all the in- 
fluence of national prejudice, which is said 
to prompt this people to take every ad- 
vantage of their English neighbours. To 
counteract these disadvantages, I had no- 
thing but the common feelings of humanity, 
which might be elicited in favour of an un- 
fortunate person like myself, assisted by the 
once boasted politesse of the great nation.” 

After passing a few days at Paris, 
Mr. Holman prepared for his journey 
to Bourdeaux. On the arrival of the 
voiture at the river Dordogne, the pas- 
sengers had to dismount and take 
water. Our traveller experienced the 
unexpected sensation of crossing the 
river, without knowing, at the time, 
any thing of the matter. His descrip- 
tion is extremely humorous ; the strange 
situation in which he appeared is cal- 
culated to excite laughter. The polite 

hrase of ‘‘ tout & Pheure,” which he 
fad so frequently heard at Paris, is 
still vibrated in his ear, as his only con- 
solation amidst his anxieties. 

*€ About nine o’clock on the following 
morning, being Sunday, the 31st of Octo- 
ber, one of our company exclaimed, ‘ Voila 

rdeaux !’ The sound revived me exceed- 
ingly, for I was become irritable and impa- 
tient, from the length and fatigue of the 
journey. At twelve o’clock the coach halt- 
ed, and my fellow-passengers immediatel 
jumped out, leaving me to shift for myself. 
Of course I concluded that we had arrived 
at the coach-office, and began to call out 
loudly for the conducteur to come and assist 
me in getting out. He immediately pre- 
sented himself, uttered the now well-known 
* toute 2 Uheure,’ and left me. Although I 
perfectly recollected the unlimited significa- 
tion of this word in Paris, what could I do? 
Had I jumped out, I should not have known 
what step to have taken next, and the rain 
was falling in torrents. There ap no 
remedy, but to sit patiently until it might 
= some one to come to my assistance. 
n a while I heard at least thirty people 
around the coach, talking a loud and unin- 
telligible gibberish, quite unlike any lan- 
guage of the country which I had hitherto 
heard ; soon afterwards I perceived the car- 
riage undergoing an extraordinary and irre - 
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gular kind of motion; the people occasion- 
ally opened the door, and made me move 
from one side to the other, as if they were 
using me for shifting ballast; I inferred 
that they were taking off the wheels, with 
a view ot placing the carriage under cover. 
After this I became sensible of a noise of 
water splashing, as if they were throwing it 
from out of hollows, where it had collected 
in consequence of the rain. It was in vain 
that I endeavoured to gain an explanation 
of my being thus left behind in the coach, 
the only satisfaction I could derive was 
© tout & Uheure,’ and the conviction that 
nothing remained for me but to be patient. 
*¢ ¢ But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of Saints, the trial of their fortitude.’ 

«€ At length the motion began to increase, 
and to my great surprise, after an hour's 
suspense, I heard the horses again attached 
to the carriage; the passengers re-entered 
the coach, and we once more proceeded on 
our journey ! 

*< It was afterwards explained to me that 
these unaccountable proceedings arose, on 
our having arrived on the banks of the 
river Dordegne, which enters the Garonne, 
near Bordeaux, from the necessity, at this 
point, of transporting the carriage on a 
raft for some distance down the stream ; 
that the passengers had crossed the river in 
a ferry-boat, to a coach waiting for them . 
on the other side, leaving me to float down 
with the carriage on the raft, or sink to the 
bottom as fate might determine ; in short, 
I found that, while I supposed myself sitting 
in the coach-office yard at Bordeaux, I had 
actually travelled four miles by water, with- 
out having entertained the least idea of 
such an adventure.” 

The chief object of the present nar- 
rative being to relate the incidents of a 
journey, which greatly interested our 
traveller, and to give as faithful repre- 
sentations of men and manners, as his 
personal disadvantages would permit— 
minute topographical descriptions can- 
not be expected. The work must 
therefore be read more for amusement 
than information. The writer's chief 
talent is anecdote, of which the reader 
will meet with many humourous spe- 
cimens. The following simple inci- 
dent on the journey to Toulouse, is 
pleasantly related, and reminds us of 
our favourite sentimental traveller and 
his fille-de-chambre. 

*« At length, fatigued with the scene, I 
retired to my chamber, which was capacious, 
and furnished with several beds, and had 
the pleasure of finding the one which had 
been selected for my repose, good and com- 
modious. But an important dilemma now 
presented itself : taking the fille-de-chambre 
by the hand, in order to ascertain that she 


was 
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was carrying the candle away with her, a 

int I am s parti in ing to, 
ene it has left behind, T have oc. 
casionally burnt my angers, and once even 
made an extinguisher of my chin; and then 
making motion to lock her out, that I 
might, according to the especial clause in 
my agreement to that effect, appropriate 
the room entirely to myself, | was surprised 
to find her as strenuously oppose this mea- 
sure, as most of the fair sex, I have no 
doubt, would an attempt to lock them in. 
It was useless endeavouring to comprehend 
her meaning, and only, by returning to the 
supper-room, did I learn, that the room in 
question, was intended for the accommoda- 
tion of the whole party. It is not easy to 
conceive the confusion which ensued, on 
my evincing a steady determination not to 
pass the night by the side of the conducteur, 
or even the ladies of our party; I persisted, 
however, in my resolution, and folding my 
arms, and closing my eye-lids, reclined, in 
the posture of repose, in a large easy chair 
in which I happened to be placed. 

“* At this juncture, the bootmaker’s wife, 
taking me by the hand, conducted me to a 
single-bedded room, from which, after hav- 
ing assisted in my arrangements, and warm- 
ed my bed, she permitted me to. lock her 
out. 

**T cannot but express myself grateful 
for the interest this kind-hearted woman 
evinced in my favour, on the present occa- 
sion ; but this is not the only time that I 
have been indebted for support and success, 
to a fair advocate.” 


At Florence, where our traveller 
arrived after many strange rencontres, 
he visited the Theatre Cocomero. We 
give the following extract, in order to 
shew the extraordinary effect produced 
on the mind of a blind man by the 
singing of the Prima Donna. From 


. this circumstance we may a that 


the pleasure which is sacrificed to a 
want of vision, is sometimes amply 
compensated by a more exquisite ima- 
gination—an imagination which has 
produced the greatest poets and mu- 
sicians. 

** I thought I could have given the world 
to have seen her pretty face and figure ; the 
tones and expression of her voice, however, 
appeared to connect themselves in my mind, 
yy re sympathy, with exact delineations 

person and attitudes, and to excite 

the most powerful desire to possess the 
= of vision, which I ever recollect to 
experienced since I had the misfortune 

to lose it. I heard, I felt, I saw, or ima- 
gined I saw, every thing which words, ges- 
tures, and actions could convey: I rose, 
leaned forward, and felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to spring upon the stage, to ascer- 


tain whether my ideas were illusive or real ; 
and what may be thought still stranger, 


my desire to see, ap} to originate from 
a wish to convince myself that I could not 
see. I may be thought to overc! this 
description with too vivid or senti- 


ment, but I ean assure the reader, that it 
contains only a small portion of the exqui- 
site feelings which I experienced.” 


Of all the extraordinary adventures 
that ever man, under similar disad- 
vantages, dared to encounter, that of 
ascending Mount Vesuvius was the 
most astonishing. His curiosity was so 
strong, that nothing could intimidate 
him. All the terrors of nature 
peared to his mind’s eye, without shak- 
ing his resolution, After much dis- 
suasion on the part of his friends, 
without effect, a gentleman offered to 
accompany him. 

“« We set off from “Naples about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, with the view of 
séeing the mountain by moonlight; after 
passing through Portici, we reached Resina, 
about seven o'clock, where we left the car- 
riage to await our return, and reconvey us 
to Naples. Taking a conductor from the 
house of Salvatori, whose family are esteem- 
ed the most respectable guides up the moun- 
tain, we immediately commenced our ascent. 
A number of asses are constantly in at- 
tendance at this point, for the purpose of 
assisting such as are incapable of walking, 
or apprehensive of fatigue, and which are 
able to convey their riders two-thirds of the 
way towards the summit; but, in order 
that I might acquire a more correct idea of 
the nature of the road, we gave the pre- 
ference to walking. 

*« We proceeded along a fair road, until 
we will at a house about half way to the 
hermitage, where we rested a short time, 
and refreshed ourselves with wine and water ; 
after this the road gradually became worse, 
so that if I had not, on former occasions, 
witnessed the astonishing powers of asses 
and mules, I should have conceived it im- 
possible for them to have advanced along 
it. We reached the hermitage about half 
after eight o’clock, and at the suggestion of 
our guide, recruited ourselves with some of 
the hermit’s bread and wine; and then be- - 

the more arduous part of our journey. 

road soon became very soft, being con- 
stituted of the light dust which been 
thrown out from the crater; interspersed, 
however, with large and sharp stones, eject- 
ed from the same source; some of which 
were of such immense size, that did we not 
bear in mind the-astonishing powers of ele- 
mentary fire, we could scarcely credit the 
possibility of such masses being hurled to 
this distance, from out of the bowels of the 


mountain. 


« One 
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** One of the greatest inconveniences I 
found in this ascent, was from the particles 
of ashes insinuating themselves within my 
shoes, and which annoyed my feet so much, 
that I was repeatedly compelled to take 
them off, in order to get rid of the irritat- 
ing matter. Hence I would recommend to 
future travellers to ascend in white leathern 
boots. 

** At length we reached the only part of 
the mountain, which was at this time in a 
burning state, and which was throwing ont 
flames and sulphurous vapour; when the 
guide taking me by the arm, conducted me 
over a place where the fire and smoke issued 
from apertures between the stones we walk- 
ed upon, and which we could hear crackling 
under our feet every instant, as if they were 
going to be separated, and to precipitate us 
into the bowels of the mountain. The 
sublime description of Virgil did not fail to 
occur to my recollection. 


«¢ « By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high, 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 
And flakes of mounting flames lick the sky ; 
Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 
And shiver’d from their force come piece- 
meal down. 
Oft liquid fires of burning sulphur glow, 
Nurs’d by the fiery spring that burns below.’ 
Drypen. 

*¢ My imagination, I admit, was actively 
alive to the possible accidents which might 
have occurred; I followed, however, with 
all the confidence which my conviction of 
being under the care of a cautious leader, 
did not fail to inspire. My guide appeared 
highly gratified with the incident, asserting 
that it was the ‘first time one deprived of 
sight had ever ventured there; and adding, 
that he was sure it would much surprise 
the king, when the circumstance became 
known to him, in the report which is daily 
made of the persons who visit the mountain. 
The ground was too hot under our feet, and 
the sulphurous vapour too strong to allow 
of our remaining long in this situation ; and 
when he thought he had given us a suffi- 
cient idea of the nature of this part of the 
mountain, we retired to a more solid and a 
cooler footing ; previous to which, however, 
he directed my walking-cane towards the 
flames, which shrivelled the ferrule, and 
charred the lower part ;—this I still retain 
as a memorial. 

‘*¢ From hence we were conducted to the 
edge of a small crater, now extinguished, 
from whence about two months before, the 
Frenchman, rivalling the immortality of 
Empedocles — 

*¢ ¢ Deus immortalis haberi, 
Dum cupit Empedocles ardentem frigidus 
tnam 
Iasiluit—’ Hor. 
and desirous of the glory of dying a death 
worthy of the great nation, plunged into the 
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fiery abyss. The guide placed my hand on 
the very spat where he was stated to have 
last stood, before he thus rashly entered 
upon eternity. 

«7 was anxious to have proceeded up 
the cone to the border of the superior and 
large crater, but our guide objected, indeed 
refused to conduct us to it, unless we await- 
ed the dawn of morning; the moon, he 
said, was fast descending, so that we should 
be involved in darkness before we could 
attain it; and that consequently it would 
be attended with risk in the extreme to make 
the attempt.” 

We must now take leave of our 
traveller with our warmest thanks for 
the agreeable banquet he has afforded 
us; and we have no doubt but our 
readers will experience the same de- 
gree of satisfaction on perusing the vo- 
lume. An excellent portrait of the 
Author adds to the interest of the 
whole. 


--})— 

110. Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo, pp. 326. Murray. 
‘THE talents, erudition, and rank in 

society of Mr. Butler, are too well 
known and appreciated to require our 
feeble commendation. His pursuits 
have led him to read much, to observe 
much, and to maintain uninterrupted 
intercourse with the best informed 
society of the age. 

Mr. Butler’s Reminiscences are 
purely literary, and embrace less of 
anecdote than is usual in works of a 
similar description. They were pre- 
fixed, in a contracted form, to the Au- 
thor’s last work, the ‘* Historical Me- 
moirs of the English, Irish, and Scottish 
Catholics.” What M. Pélisson says of 
Huét, the celebrated Bishop of Av- 
ranches, Mr. Butler says, with some 


justice, may be applies to himself; 


namely, that, ‘‘ from his tenderest 
years, he gave himself to study; that, 
at his rising, his going to bed, and 
during his meals, he was reading, or 
had others to read to him; that neither 
the fire of youth, the interruption of 
business, the variety of his employ- 
ments, the society of his friends, nor 
the bustle of the world, could ever 
moderate his ardour for study.” No 
one ever discovered a passion for lite- 
rature at an earlier hour in his life 
than Mr. Butler; his education com- 
menced at an academy kept by a Ro- 
man Catholic at Hammersmith, whence 
he was removed to an English Catho- 
lic College, in the University of 
Douay. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Butler introduces some judicious 
critiques on the modern English poets, 
from which we give the following brief 
extract : 

**The most eminent English poets of 
our own times are confessedly Cowper, Lord 
Byron, Sit Walter Scott, and Southey. 
The true poetic character is spread over all 
their poems; those of Cowper are particu- 
larly set off by a general tinge of religious 
and moral melancholy, that adds to their 
general effect ; but a multitude of his lines 
are rough; a multitude, prosaic; this ren- 
ders the perusal of them a task, and the 
pleasure which attends it does not always 
compensate the labour. It is surprising 
that Southey, who has written and still 
writes so much, should, as in his Don Ro- 
derick, have written so well. Lord Byron's 
poems contain many passages of great subli- 
mity and pathos, and many of exquisite 

aiety and humour; but the characters of 

is principal personages often disgust by 
their satanic wickedness. Sir Walter Scott's 
poems abound with passages of the highest 
splendour and elegance ; he carries his 
reader into the scenes which he describes, 
and makes him partake of their agitation. 
An antiquarian picturesque is frequently in- 
troduced, which, particularly to those who 
are skilled in antiquarian lore, has an in- 
describable charm ; but his ease is not always 
laboured, and the attention which it is ne- 
cessary to exert for understanding the story, 
and fuliowing the clue of the narrative, 
renders the reader less sensible of the 
charms of the poetry. One may apply both 
to him and Lord Byron, what Cardinal de 
Retz says of the grand Condé, ‘ that he did 
not do justice to the greatness of his own 
mesit.” We hope, and we believe, that 
neither has yet produced his greatest work.” 

Our Reminiscent undertakes a criti- 
cal examination of the various claims 
of those individuals to whom the letters 
of Junius have been ascribed. His 
hypothesis is curious and novel. He 
maintains that Lord Sackville was 
Junius, and Sir Philip Francis his 
amanuensis. He adduces several con- 
versations with the celebrated Wilkes, 
in support of this opinion, and satisfac- 
torily disproves the claims in support 
of Burke, Glover, Boyd, Dyer, &c. 
In speaking of Francis he says, “ all 
external evidence is for Sir Phillip—all 
internal evidence is against him.” He 
then proceeds with the following train 
of reasoning : 

« The conclusion to which it should lead 
should be such as is consistent with the evi- 
dence, on each side, and restore to each 
its individual activity. 

“* Now this is done,—and perhaps it can 
only be done,—by supposing that Sir Phi- 
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lip was not Junius, but the amanuensis of 
Junius; that the real Junius was too high 
to be bought; so that, when he made hi 
terms with government, he was contented 
to memain in a proud obscurity,—but stipu- 
lated a boon for his scribe, and was of con- 
sequence enough to insist that the boon 
should be liberal. We do not, however, 
say that the scribe was a mere copyist :—he 
may have occasionally conveyed useful in- 
formation, and suggested useful hints to his 
principal ; so that, to 4 certain extent, he 
might, without impropriety, be said to have 
been his collaborator. 

‘To this hypothesis the Reminiscent 
begs leave to say that he inclines: it in- 
cludes all the data required by him for the 
author of Junius; it equally admits the ar- 

ments in favour of Sir Philip Francis 

om external, and the arguments against 
him from internal evidence, and recoaciles 
and gives activity to each. 

** Almost the only faet, which we know 
with certainty of Junius, is thus expressed 
in one of his private letters to Woodfall : 
‘ That Swinney is a wretched, dangerous 
fool; he had the impudence to go to Lord 
Sackville, whom he never before spoken 
to, and to ask him whether or no he was 
the author of Junius.’ 

** These few words disclose several facts ; 
that Junius knew Swinney and his character, 
—that Junius knew Swinney had called on 
Lord George Sackville,—that he knew that 
Swinney had never called on him before,— 
and that Junius was acquainted with the in- 
terview very soon after it took place. From 
this it may be argued that Junius was inti- 
mate with Lord George Sackville; it has 
even been inferred that he was Lord George 
Sackville himself. 

** The Reminiscent well remembers that 
his Lordship was the person to whom the 
letters were first attributed, and that his 
Lordship had the reputation of possessing 
literary talents and habits, It is known that 
Sir William Draper at first divided his sus- 
picions of the authorship of Junius between 
Burke and Lord George: and that on 
Burke’s unequivocal denial of it, he trans- 
ferred them to Lord George. 

*< There certainly was an event in his 
Lordship’s life, which would sour him 
against mankind, and fill his soul with bitter 
hatred against the late King, against Lord 
Mansfield, his Majesty’s secret and confiden- 
tial adviser in all state prosecutions, and 

inst the Duke of Grafton, the brother 
of Lord Southampton, a strong witness 
against Lord George, in the court-martial 
which was held upon him. Something or 
other might easily have occurred, which 
would have extended this hatred to the 
Duke of Bedford. 

«“* The event to which we have referred 
would render concealment nec ; and 
after Lord George had taken ws ice - 
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Lord North’s —~% ene and acce : 
5 from the King, it must, if he 
hal any feelings of heanies have made him 
desire that his authorship of the Letters of 
Junius, if he were the author of them, 
should be buried in eternal oblivion. 

«¢ Junius, in many parts of his Letters, 
seems to intimate his —_— a personal 
knowledge of the King. ‘1 know that 
man better than you,’ he says of the King, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Horne. To 
this personal knowledge of the King, the 
high birth of Lord George, and the habits 
of his family about the court, entitled him ; 
but this personal knowledge of the King 
cannot be claimed for any other person, to 
whom the Letters of Junius have been 
ascribed. The rank and character of Lord 
George Sackville account also for his know- 
ledge of some very obscure transactions of 
Government, and some private events in the 
Duke of Bedford’s family. It may be added, 
that Junius ceased to write in May 1772; 
—that, soon afterwards, Lord George re- 
appeared in the public world in the debates 
on East ludia affairs, and that in 1775 he 
was appointed one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State. Allowing for the time 
which it must necessarily take to bring into 
public office a man so apparently undone in 
public opinion, it is not a to proba- 
bility, that the pour-parlers for his restora- 
tion to favour began about the time at 
which Junius ceased to write. 

** To all arguments which may be suggest- 
ed in favour of Lord George, the author of 
the ingenious Essay, prefixed to Woodfall’s 
edition of the Letters of Junius, objects an 
expression in a political squib attributed to 
Junius, in which he alludes to the supposed 
tergiversation of Lord George at the battle 
of Minden. This may be thought a strong, 
but it is not a decisive argument ; particularly 
if we suppose, what certainly is not impos- 
sible, that Lord ——— had, upon this sub- 
ject, all the pride o i i 
It must also be observed, that it is by con- 
jecture only that the jeu d’esprit, in which 
this expression is found, is imputed to 
Junius. - - - - 

<¢ Speaking in one of his letters to Wood- 
fall of the edition which that gentleman 
projected of his Letters, Junius says, 
‘ When the book is finished, let me have a 
set Lound in vellum, gilt and lettered as hand- 
some as you can—the edges gilt—let the 





sheets be well dried before binding.’ 
** Who is the fortunate ssor of these 
two vellum volumes ?—The Reminiscent 


knows as little as the rest of the world,— 
but he thinks it was not unknown to the 
founder of a noble house to whom the pub- 
lick owes an edition of Homer, which does 
the nation honour.” 


Mr. Butler was very intimate with 
Wilkes ; whom he describes as 
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*¢ A delightful and instructive companion, 
but too often offensive by his freedom of 
speech.—Mr. Wilkes had written the history 
of his Life, and earnestly requested the Re- 
miriscent to be his executor, under a con- 
dition of printing it entire and unaltered. 
With this view he indulged the writer with 
the perusal of it; the writer declined the 
charge: he has been informed that, on the 
death of Mr. Wilkes, the cover of the book 
was found, with all the leaves of it cut out.” 

We shall conclude by extracting 
the following French lines cited by 
Mr. Butler from Le Frane Pompignan. 
They are’ strikingly allusive to those 
spirits to whom the home of their 
childhood, the places of their educa- 
tion, schools and University are hate- 
ful; their country is hateful, the British 
Constitution and Law are hateful, the 
Church is hateful, Christianity is hate- 
ful, men who are maligners of Gover- 
nors, and advocates of all projects of 
Republicans and Levellers. 

«« Le Nil a vu sur ses rivages 

De noirs habitans des deserts 
Insulter par leurs cris sauvages 
L’astre eclatant de ]’univers. 

Cris impuissans! fureurs bizarres ! 
Tandis que ces monstres barbares 
Poussaient d’insolens clameurs, 
Le Dieu, poursuivant sa carriere, 
Versait des torrens de lumiere 
Sur ces obscurs blasphemateurs.”’ 


TRANSLATED, 


*¢ Barbarians vile 

On banks of Nile 
With impious cries blaspheme the Lord of 

Day, 

Deaf to their cries 

From cloudless skies 
He pours the bounties of his boundless ray. 
Whelming the sons of darkness and of spite 
In torrents of beneficence and light.” 


—=—— 
111. Poems. By the Rev. George Hughes. 
8vo, pp. 162. Cadell. 

MR. HUGHES has distinguished 
himself as an elegant sermon-writer. 
There he has successfully caught the 
manner of Alison, and produced several 
illustrative and superior discourses, in 
which there is an important felicity, 
that of avoiding on one hand the dry 
moral Essay, on the other froth and 
spiritual jargon. In the Poems before 
us, he has improved upon the mono- 
tony of Pope, without a that 
clearness of expression, that singleness 


of idea, which is rarely found in poeti- 
cal writing, where metaphorical ex- 
pressions, in one single line only, often 

neutralize 
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neutralize each other. The subjects 
are chiefly religious. The fine effect 
of simplicity has been often noticed 
from Shakspeare’s ‘See, how the 
Moon-light s/eeps upon the bank.” 
The pious reader will see a similar 
happy expression, in the following 
line, about the sacrifice of Isaac. 


“ And blessings grow upon the Patriarch’s 
faith.” 


The subjects are, we have said, 
chiefly religious. Mr. Hughes is a 
rising young man, and we hope that he 
will not consider it ‘‘ essential to sal- 
vation,” to avoid profane literature, of 
instructive character and sound prin- 
ciples. A religionizing bias, too strong- 
ly pursued, has the tendency of stop- 
ing the progress of improvement. 
Fine Sermons are good things, because 
they induce people to read what would 
otherwise be neglected ; nor can they 
be read, without conveying good im- 
pressions : but Poetry on religious sub- 
jects can never equal preconceived 
ideas. The famous “ dry bones” in 
Ezekiel, has an awful my pre- 
cisely in the manner of Lord Byron, 
yet superior to any thing, even his 
mighty genius could effect. We only 
speak thus from respect to Mr. Hughes, 
who, we sincerely hope, will ever re- 
member, that good sense is perpetuall 
assailed by that narrowness o meme 4 
which, by devotion to one subject, 
occasions disregard of the proper modis 
of acquiring excellence ; and produces 
only the perishable reputation of a 

mere Pulpiteer. 


112. Statement of the Efforts made by the 
Inhabitants of St. Luke, Chelsea, to give 
efficiency to an Act of Parliament lately 
obtained for their benefit. By Peter Kruse, 
of Chelsea. 12mo, pp. 128. Faulkner, 
Chelsea. 


THIS little work does great credit 
to the Author and to the Parish which 
has produced it. Its subject, the due 
administration of the Poor Laws, de- 
serves universal attention, and calls 
for the consideration of every house- 
holder who contributes to the Poors 
Rates, and is especially worthy of the 
attention of gentlemen connected with 
parochial affairs. The occurrences de- 
tailed, may be easily condensed into 
one point of view. For several years 

t, the parochial affairs of Chelsea 

ad been subject to misrule in various 
modes. To remedy the existing evil, 

“an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
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but the inhabitants not being sufli- 
ciently aroused from their long conti- 
nued lethargy, suffered its enactments 
to remain disregarded. : 

At length the old party were remov- 
ed, and a competent number of re- 
spectable persons were appointed, 
agreeably to the Act. 

*« In a short space of time, not exceedi 
six months, the emancipation of the Paris 
from the grievous misrule of ignorant men, 
for the accomplishment of which it was 
thought years would be required, has been 
effected. The inhabitants of Chelsea are so 
deeply persuaded of the benefits which have 
resulted, and are likely to result, from the 
reformation now afforded, that it is their 
determination to persevere in the ‘plans, 
whose value is so apparent.” 


——— 
113. The Art of employing Time to the 

greatest Advantage, the true Source of 

Happiness. 8vo, pp. 312. Colburn and Co. 

THE object of this work is to in- 
culcate a method of deriving the ut- 
most possible advantage from time, 
and consequently of living to better 
purpose than the great majority of 
mankind, who waste wilfully, or from 
indolence, thoughtlessness, or incapa- 
city, many hours, days, months, and 
even years, and then, with the strangest 
inconsistency, complain of the short- 
ness of human life. 

This work appears well adapted to 
those who are en in the important 
duty of cultivating and training the 
youthful mind, and to such young 
persons as begin to feel the value of 
time. 

We wish that the ingenious Author 
had been less artificial and complicated 
in the disposition of the various sub- 
jects discussed, the numerous divisions 
being calculated to impede rather than 
to accelerate the progress of useful 
knowledge; and we are certain that 
this capital defect will greatly detract 
from the utility of a work which 
ought to find a place in every well-re- 
gulated family. 


114. An Account of anew Process in Painting. 
In Two Parts. Part I. containing Re- 
marks on its general Correspondence with 
the Peculiarities of the Venetian School. 
Part II. Supplementary Details, explana- 
tory of the Process: with miscellaneous 
Observations on the Arts of the Sixteenth 
Century. 8vo, 1821. pp.175. Riving- 
tons. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ob- 
served to Mr. Northcote, “ that there 
was 
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was not a man on earth, who had the 
least notion of colouring ; we all of us, 
(said he) have it equally io seek and to 
find out, as at present it is totally lost.” 
P. 43. ; 

Of course, every attempt to revive 
the lost art ought to be regarded with 
high interest ; especially, as the inves- 
tigation can, even if unsuccessful, 
scarcely fail of producing some valuable 
accessions of knowledge on the subject. 

The perfection of the Venetian 
school of Colouring, the best model for 
imitation, is well known, and very inge- 
niously exhibited bythe late Mr. Smith, 
of King Street, Covent Garden, in his 
oil-coloured mezzotintos; and we do 
not find, from a valuable specimen in 
our own possession, that the colours 
are lost in thirteen or fourteen years, 
as has been calumniously affirmed, 
concerning this very interesting mode 
of multiplying valuable portraits. We 
shall not transcribe Pilkington; but 
every one must know, that there is an 
abominable glare in oil-paintings, 
through which they can only be seen 
in one light. No such thing occurs 
in nature, when lit up by the brightest 
sun, except with regard to snow ; nor 
does it in ancient art; for, whoever 
looks into the fine wall paintings in 
Major Cockburn’s Pompeii, may see, 
that whatever may be the deficiency 
of shade and relief, the colouring is 
exquisite, and of the same aspect in 
every light. 

An improvement on oil-painting is, 
therefore, a desideratum ; and, if we 
understand our Author correctly, he 
means, in the main, to recommend 
dry colouring on the Crayon plan, to 
be subsequently fixed, heightened or 
improved by liquid applications. Of 
the process we can give no opinion, 
because we have seen no specimen, 
but it does appear to us, that able ex- 
perimental Chemists might find out a 
good substitute for oil; and the trade 
of the Colourman be placed upon a 
scientific basis. 

As to Crayon drawings, they have 
always appeared to us nature benumb- 
ed, corpse-casts only, not characters of 
things. They seem to have an uuna- 
tural ground and unnatural shades ; as 
if a landscape was depicted on the sea, 
or a large Slonghed eld. They have 
a stained wall surface, on which the 
oe seem to be pasted; and the 

ect is heavy and overpowered by (if 
we may so say) the whole being in an 


apparent deadness of deep sleep, not 
the seeming motion, attached to every 
object in a state of animation. 

These, to us difficulties of moment, 
may however be overcome; and, as 
we cordially approve the design of the 
Author, so we just as cordially recom- 
mend this plan to a of per- 
sons, more competent to decide upon its 
merits than ourselves. 

We shall now give extracts from 
our Author, to us, and we hope to 
our Readers, instructive on the subject. 

“On examining the pictures [of the 
Venetian Masters] I have generally observ- 
ed, that the flesh, draperies, sky, and 
ground, appeared to be principally executed 
in dry colour, and that buildings, foliage, 
the sparkling lights of metals, gems, &c. 
exhibited the more sharp and distinct touch 
of the pencil. Oil-colour, is, indeed, so 
incompatible with the essential characteris- 
tics of flesh,~ suppleness, and transparency, 
that the touch Hi the pencil is rarely to be 
found in their carnations, except as it may 
have been employed in scumbling over the 
half tints, or where bold and forcible mark- 
ings were requisite to the general effect.” 

** The appearance of & surface corre- 
sponds with these surmises; where dry 
colour may be presumed, it leaves the sur- 
face quite level (except where it is particu- 
larly charged in the embodied lights), and 
without any outer coat or skin; but the 
oil-colour, when freely impasted, rises from 
the ground, and leaves the handling distin- 
guishable to the touch, by its sharp irregu- 
lar projections. The strong lights thus 
rising in actual relievo from a retiring 
ground, usually prepared of a very dark 
shade, contributed powerfully to the force 
of their clair-obscure; to which also the 

of rounding in the dry colour, 
losing it by soft gradations in the obscu- 
rity of the ground, gave a wonderful truth 
and harmony. Their half-tints appear to 
be produced by the shade of the under 
colour, which not being covered with an 
opaque superfice (as in oil-painting) gives a 
shadowy tinge to the diminishing colours; 
a@ transparent blueness, yet more delicate, 
was lastly given by the operation of scum- 
bling, wherever the lights and shades wanted 
union.” 

‘«‘ This gradual illumination of an obscure 
ground, gives the real principle of the clair- 
obscure, as it exists in nature. The absence 
of light leaves the earth, like an undistin- 
guishable plane of shade, which its return- 
ing ray softly tints, and gradually shapes 
out in all the varieties of form and colour. 
By thus imitating the simplicity of her 
operations, these great masters seemed to 
reign over Nature. Each object rising from 
its ground by the simple irradiation of its 
local colour, appearéd at once in perfect 

harmony, 




















PART 1.] 
on and with a richness and brillianc 

impossible to be maintained, where tints of 
gets, Tbs egueity of b-eclones ond 
t i i jour, 

the necessity of ‘slending fluid painting, 
makes it ill adapted to such a system of 
light and shade ; but dry colour always 
unites with its ground, and when lightly 
touched, always leaves it in view.” 

*¢ The manner of Bassan offers the most 
direct illustration of his system : his predi- 
lection for dark grounds is invariable, and 
essential to his leading objects, spirit and 
effect.” P. 9. seq. 

Now we know many connoisseurs, 
who abhor pictures with dark back- 
grounds. e are certain, that they 
give a heavy funeral aspect to every 
room where they are suspended ; and 
exhibit objects not in the meek, soft 
twilight of nature, but that stupid, 
dull fire-light, just at the close of day, 
which prudent housewives take care 
to protract, in order to save half an 
inch of candle. A picture of the 
Temple of Ennui ought certainly to 
be painted in this light, and ghosts 
appearing in a dark room, seem to have 
8 ted numerous figures with gloomy 
back-grounds. As to the colours of 
the Venetian School, we believe them 
to have been those of the Classical An- 
cients, improved perhaps, and undoubt- 
edly aided by a superior knowledge of 
the art of Painting. Whether oil can 
be rendered a clcuinn crystal fluid, 
incapable of affecting or decomposing 
the colouring matter with which it 
may be mixed, we know not, but 
Chemists probably do; possibly such 
a form of it may actually exist ; if not, 
we think it a point af importance to 
be ascertained. 

We shall conclude with another in- 
structive extract, concerning oil-paint- 
ing, from p. 151. 

“ If ever this process comes into general 
use, the importance of the ground, and the 
great care and attention that is necessary in 


ing it on the principle of those used 
by the Old Masters, will then be thoroughly 


understood. All that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting, ars to have been 
invariably oul with some calcareous 
composition, and as far as my information 
goes on the subject, fritz of some sort or 
another is always found mixed with it, for 
the purpose, no doubt, of rendering the sur- 
face rough and porous. This careful prepa- 
ration would naturally fall into neglect, from 
the time that the later masters allowed 
themselves to paint with an entire surface 
of oil colour, and I believe it will be found 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIP. Pant I. 


F 
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that the practice of pri canvass with 
more, ere arm ge / Ona 
ground of this kind, picture is neces- 
sarily begun, and finished with a body of 
oil colour, without discrimination of sub- 
stance. Whether flesh, or drapery, or stone, 
all are equally hard, opake, and cold, so far 
at least as these qualities may be regarded 
as the contra-distinctions of oil painting.” 

*¢ The sky and distances, hin painted 
with an opake body of colour, will unavoid- 
ably come too forward. Hence arises a 
necessity for that overcharged manner, in 
which the figures of the foreground are oc- 
casionally embodied by modern psinters, as 
the pr = fr of thine the more distant 
parts retire into true keeping. In large 
compositions this can scarcely be voided, 
but the effect is far from stinhctory, shade 
nang embodied with light, the of the 
brush perplexes the eye in all directions. It 
was not so with the Old Masters; Rem- 
brandt and many others were in the habit 
of impasting their pictures with great force, 
but it was the lights only, and thus they 
preserved the true relations of light and 
shade.” . 

‘* Of late years some improvements have 
been attempted by introducing the use of 
dark absorbent grounds, but which do not 
appear to offer any adequate remedy for the 
defects of the modern system. e very 
first touch of oil colour chokes up and satu- 
rates the absorbent surface, and a second 
painting amounts to nothing more than oil 
colour. Here lies one of the advantages of 
a system of dry colouring; not only the 
absorbent quality of the ground will be pre- 
served, but the whole body of colour will be 
as absorbent as the ground itself till the last 
finishing; and the effect will be what I 
have already described, as if the picture had 
been done at poof es ait 

«¢ Among other advan ma 
one of tnsctimaile a ag > rx Historic 
Painter, namely, the preservation of the 
first thought, and conception of character in 
the original sketch. Ifit should be doubted 
how far the - style is dependent on the 
excellence of process, I would urge this in 

roof—the fine freedom of outline it secures, 
and with it that tness of manner that 
arises from well-designed contours.” P.153. 


a 
115. Specimens of the Russian Poets. Trans- 
lated by John Bowring, F. L.S. 2d Edit. 

12mo. pp. 238. 

WHEN we opened this book, we 
expected to find something extremely 
novel, original, and singular; instead 
of which, we find the imagery, senti- 
ment, and elegance of modern Europe. 
Warton says, that Literature, in com- 
mencement or revival, begins with 


Translation ; 
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Translation ; and as wonders are told of 
the astonishing imitative powers of the 
Russians, we apprehend that their later 
poetry had a similar origin. Mr. Bow- 
ring has decorated his subject with 
every grace, and his extracts may be 
read with great pleasure. Two things 
will, however; strike the Scholar; that 
there is nothing in these poems of the 
first order of Genius; and that the imi- 
tation has not been derived from the 
Classicks, the only imitation which has 
been characterized by greatness, where 
original powers were wanting. Still 
we are delighted with the sweetness 
of sentiment which pervades all the 
specimens. Rude as were the Celts of 
Ossian, and barbarous as were the 
butchers of Suwarrow, still ‘ the 
heart of the tigress is wrapped in cignet 
down,” and Nature, under satisfied 
wants, knows no cruel feeling. 

We shall make our selection, not ac- 
cording to merit, but with a view of 
exhibiting to our Readers, what is old 
Russian poetry. 

Song from the Old Russian. 
«¢ What to the maiden has happen’d ? 
What to the gem of the village ? 
Ah! to the gem of the village. 
Seated alone in her cottage, 
Tremblingly turn’d to the window ; 
Ah ! ever turn’d to the window. 
Like the sweet bird in his prison, 
Pining and panting for freedom ; 
Ah ! how ’tis piping for freedom. 
Crowds of her youthful companions 
Come to rime the lov’d maiden ; 
Ah! to console the lov’d maiden. 
* Smile then, our sister! be joyful, 
Clouds of dust cover the valley ; 
Oh! see, they cover the valley. 
Smile then, our sister! be joyful. 
List to the hoof-beat of horses ; 
O! tothe hoof-beat of horses.’ 
Then the maid look’d through the window, 
Saw the dust-clouds in the valley ; 
O! the dust-clouds in the valley. 
Heard the hoof-beat of the horses, 
Hurried away from the cottage ; 
O! to the valley she hurries. 
* Welcome! O welcome! thou lov’d one ;’ 
See, she has sunk on his bosom ; 
O! she has sunk on his bosom. 
Now all her grief is departed. 
She has forsaken the window ; 
O! quite forsaken the window. 
Now her eye looks on her lov’d one, 
Beaming with brightness and beauty ; 
O! ’tis all brightness and beauty.” 

Pp. 172, seq. 

Mr. Bowring has introduced the 
Poems with a judicious disquisition, 
and added some Siapuatiled and cri- 


tical tiotices. Absence of mind in lite- 

rary men has long furnished many 

amusing anecdotes. The following 
may class with Campbell’s purchasing 

a pamphlet, and not discovering that 

it was written by himself till he had 

gone half way through it : 

*€ One morning a friend for whom he had 
the highest regard, related to him an inter- 
esting piece of news. Khemnitzer dined 
with hits afterwards, and as a piece of re- 
markable intelligence, narrated to his host 
that which his host had before communi- 
cated to him.” P. 233. 

—o-- 

116. Hours of Contemplation; or Essays, 
Philosophical, Literary, and Descriptive ; 
containing an Essay towards a Philosophi- 
cal Enquiry into the Revival of Letters in 
Europe:—on the Pleasures which are 
wont toaccompany the Moral Study of Man: 
—Hints on the First Principles of Educa- 
tion, &c. Ke. ByE. Phillips, jun. 12mo, 
pp. 290. Longman and Co. 

THE most luminous exposition of 
the state, produced by the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, is that of 
Madame Staél. Gibbon’s is a mere 
dry Algebraic solution ; that of the in- 
genious female, an entomological dis- 
play of the natural history of the sub- 
ject, from the ovum to the perfect 
form. The Emperors would not per- 
mit any, freedom of political discussion, 
or any knowledge of arms, out of the 
military classes. Philosophy, they well 
knew, disqualifies us for that arbitrary 
and despotick method of governing, 
which is degrading to the human 
specits. (Essay on Lameaten, ii. 146. 
Eng. Transl.) Such men are there- 
fore unfit satraps for military govern- 
ment; the principle of which allows 
no freedom of will; only one voice, 
all the rest mere echoes. To this, 
Italian subtlety added the enervating 
influence of the fine arts. “By the end- 
less variety of pleasures which they 
daily hold out to enjoyment, the Arts 
have a power to divert the mind from 
cherishing any predominant idea ; they 
enlist men on the side of their sensa- 
tions; they breathe into the soul a 
kind of igang philosophy, a deli- 
berate unconcernedness, a passion for 
the present, an indifference for the 
fature, than which nothing can be 
more favourable to tyranny (Id. ii. 60) 
The studies in which Italy now excels, 
are Musick, Sculpture, and Painting ; 
and these directions of the mind grew 
out of the state of things, in which 

the 
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the policy of the Emperors placed the 
Roman world ; i. ¢. they discouraged 
and suppressed every intellectual pur- 


- suit, which could have any political 


bearing. 

Some providential occurrences de- 
stroyed this state of things. The 
Northern barbarians were accustomed 
to conduct their publick business by 
councils, a method unfit for action on 
military principles, often the cause of 
ruin, by enabling the enemy to corrupt 
or to succeed by division, but a certain 
preservative of liberty. None but re- 

ntative governments can possibly 
inspire all c of people, with a 
direct interest in publick affairs (Id. ii. 
22). The Clergy, too, were powerful. 
Virtue, says Gibbon, is often made the 
cloke of Ambition ; and religious fa- 
naticism enables men of inferior abi- 
lities to menace their superiors (Id. ii. 
212). To affect zeal for Religion, has 
been in all ages one mode by which 
men, unable or unwilling to succeed 
by the laborious exertion of cultivating 
talent, or acquiring learning, have en- 
deavoured to extricate themselves from 
obscurity and penury ; and, in the dark 
age the popularity, thus easily and 
cheaply acquired, afforded protection 
from the violence natural to the feudal 
military habits. In the end, the in- 
vention of Gunpowder destroyed the 
necessity of athletick pursuits ; reduced 
war to ascience, and soldiers to auto- 
mata, and totally destroyed the possibi- 
lity of success in mere hardy barba- 
rians. Commerce commenced, but 
can only exist under a state of civiliza- 
tion. ¢ subsequently became, there- 
fore, in a view of power and wealth, a 
matter of necessity in princes, to en- 
courage the useful and beneficial arts. 

Moreover, the Romans knew, that 
when the Great are luxurious, and the 
riches of the state are in consequence 
dispersed among the people, the latter 
become revolutionary (Plutarch in Ci- 
cero) ; and the knowledge of this truth 
(which, by the way, solves the difficult 
problem of the present political restless- 
ness of Europe), additionally poongies 
the Emperors to that policy, in which 
originated the pre-eminence of Italy in 
the Fine Arts; and the same policy, 

er the monarchy of France, has 
produced its celebrity in cooks and 
dancing-masters. When, says Madame 
Staél, the successors of the Romans, 
deprived of all national splendour and 
all political liberty, are yet the gayest 
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people on earth, it shews, that there is 
a natural want of elevation of soul. 
Id. i. 248. 

ee” the barbarians sa 9 Eu- 
rope, the rvation of power was 
conrested 05 the feudal wilde. Phi- 
losophy and Learning were of course 
n ty for soldiers value only luxury 
and pleasure. 

Such is a summary and casual view of 
the state of things which anticipates 
the period that the author of the work 
before us has professed to treat in 
series. He goes regularly through 
the great causes (which prevailed in 
the middle ages) of the present civili- 
zation of Europe. It is a very useful 
introduction to historical reading. 

As to “ the study of man in a savage 
state,” and so up to superior conditions, 
we have only to add, that human in- 
stitutions can never be understood by 
any other means. How, for instance, 
is a man to explain the cause, why a 
husband buys a wife in some coun- 
tries, and the wife is portioned in an- 
other, unless he reads Millar’s Origin 
of Ranks? How can he illustrate the 
prevalence of indoor to outdoor amuse- 
ments, but from Lord Kaimes’s Sketches 
of the History of Man? In short, 
Mr. Phillips's work is an elementary 

ide to these kinds of study; and we 
Catieve that no species of literature 
ends in results more satisfactory, more 
conducive to happy feelings and wise 
conduct, than that by which we trace 
moral effects and social institutions to 
their causes, with as much ease and 

recision, as we trace the rise of cropped 
fair to terror of the Powder-tax Gorgon. 


<< 
117. Maurice Powell, an Historical Welsh 

Tale of England’s Troubles. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Baldwin, &c. 1821. 

THE invisible Scotch writer has 
introduced so many new quadrilles, 
figures, and tunes into novel-dancing, 
that it becomes in the course of things 
natural to expect numerous cards and 
advertisements of Messrs. A. B. C. &c. 
puffed off as pupils of the Author of 
Waverly. With regard to imitation, 
we acknowledge, that it may produce 
very considerable improvement by ex- 
citing emulation; as criticism has been 
much ameliorated since the first ap- 

arance of the Edinburgh Review. 
Biyle and manner (thoug' “a have 
received t injury by the Journal 
mentioned, and the Quarterly, both of 
which are in the form of legal argu- 

mentation) 
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mentation) may also cause improve- 
ment by presenting an admirable ex- 
emplar, provided it is one, which study 
can with success. Perhaps, tak- 
ing circumstances together, the 
Letters of Junius may be deemed the 
best pattern for English style ; but it 
is so difficult to unsolder it from the 
matter, that, except Dr. Parr’s suc- 
cessful imitation, we know nothing 
like it; but that imitation was satire. 
Robertson’s mode of diction approaches 
nearest to it, and is easy of assimila- 
tion, because it consists of short sen- 
tences, and does not confuse the sense 
by crowding together, within one pe- 
riod, distinnt i. To satientions of 
style there can therefore be no objec- 
tion ; but to those of mind there is the 

test. No two intellects are cast in 
the same mould, and imitation, if the 
exemplar be great, can never move 
passibus egquis, for it has none of the 
originality which is the source of ex- 
cellence in the pattern; and, by the 
law of nature, it can no more acquire 
that originality than it can form its 
face into a portrait of that of the arche- 
type. Upon this account, intellectual 
vassalage should be avoided ; for there 
is no chance whatever of the appearance 
of ior excellence, if the powerful 
saiail confines itself to copying only. 
If it can do no better, it may at least 
try to improve, for facile est addere 
inventis. 

The events and manners of the 
time of Charles I. called by our author 
*« England’s Troubles,” have been re- 
commended upon most respectable au- 
thority, as fit studies for every English- 
man; and the Scotch Novelist has 
well depicted the old Covenanters. 
The Author before us ably draws the 
contrast between the Gentleman, em- 
boldened by Honour, and the Ruffian, 
infuriated by Fanaticism. The study 
of the preaching Firebrands was, he 
says, 

** To apply texts in such a manner, as to 
impress their hearers with a feeling, that it 
was the word and spirit of God, which incul- 
cated upon them the duties of citizens, 
when in reality they were inflamed to deeds 
of rebellion, persecution, tyranny, and mur- 
der. With them it was easy to prove the 
lawfulness of any action, by stringing toge- 
ther quotations the Bible, such as this, 
* Cursed be he that doeth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully, and cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood’.” (2 
Jerem. c. xviii. v.10.) Vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 





Review.—Maurice Powell. 


[xers, 


F wine of the Tale is what novel 
eroes frequently are, a plain coun 

+ taang scot tonsa Frc of me d 

ed loyalty, honour, and integrity ; 

but here, as — a man of tame 
correctness. The finest is, 
among the men, one am eating 
a high-souled original fellow, with 
much of the real hero in his composi- 
tion; and among the women, an Eli- 
zabeth Powell, such another heroine 
as Flora Mac Ivor, from whom the 
character is evidently taken. These 
are the real Harlequin and Colombine ; 
and why a peg, whereon to hang the 
incidents, a mere dummy at three- 
handed whist, should be made the 
hero of a story, we can no more ac- 
count for, than we coukd for a domino 
being called the chief character in a 
masquerade. This, however, is all 
that we have to censure. The plot is 
simple, but the whole is a miscellany 
abounding in interest; a ballet of ex- 
cellent danci In the scenery and 
incidents, we have a most correct look- 
ing-glass representation of the Times ; 
and the costumes, manners, and habits 
of the characters are faithfully depicted 
from History. The episode of John 
Andrews (iii. 35) is exquisitely dra- 
matic, and, in its grand diiphay of the 
surpassing miseries attached to civil 
war, ought to have the same effect 
upon the mind of the thoughtless 
revolutionist, as would the pistol of 
a robber applied to his head. We 
regret, that it is too long for our 
limits, and shall give, instead, the 
following, as being of historical in- 
terest. 

* Colonel Powell and a Gentleman were 
engaged to visit a rich merchant, a Mr. 
Shute, at his villa near London. 


** They soon arrived at an open space, 
where four gentlemen were at 
bowls, and one was looking on. r. Shute 


having just played as the Colonel came on 
the green, cried out, ‘ here comes the sixth, 
now for a match;’ then turning to the 
Colonel, he continued, ‘ thank you, Sir, 
for coming :—these gentlemen are friends of 
mine. e frequently amuse ourselves in 
this way, after the toils and fati of the 
counting-house ;” then im a w isper, he 
added, * if you see any thing particular— 
mum ’—placing a finger on his mouth. In- 
stantly, without waiting for any reply, he 
bid an attendant bring some more bowls. 
The Colonel was mentally ejaculating against 
his old comrade for sending him upon such 


a ridiculous service, when a gentleman, who 
had been intent upon the 


game, and had 


just 
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t placed his bow! nearest to the 
== round, exhibited to his oo 
and scarcely credulous eyes, the features of 
his Majesty King Charles, with an - 
sion ease avd happiness, far di 
from that which they wore on the previous 
day upon the throne. Mr. Shute perceived 
the Colonel’s change of manner: and, be- 
fore he could recover, thrust a pair of bowls 
into his hands, and called out, ‘ come, Sir, 

u are that gentleman’s » and it’s 
2 eared he and I never are on the 
same side.’ The mystery was now unriddled : 
but at first the Colonel’s agitation prevented 
him from bowling judiciously: however, 
confidence returning, he made an able auxi- 
liary to his Majesty, who was compelled to 
do his best ; for the plain honest merchant 
was no flatterer, and always won if he could. 
The afternoon passed in sort of equality 
and ease, which we enjoy, before a 
knowledge of the different es in, society 
awakens them to the Sealine of mortifica- 
tion or pride. At supper, the King was 
addressed as his Majesty; but declined all 
ceremony, and shone at the convivial board, 
as the gay and accomplished gentleman; a 
character which, some historians say, he 
was more qualified to support, than that of 
a King.” i. 167 seq. 

We here trace the condescensions 
of Charles the Second, which rendered 
him so popular, to their probable origin. 


—}— 
118. Remarks on a Bili now before Parlia- 
ment, to amend the General Laws for re- 
gulating Turnpike Roads; in which are 
introduced Strictures on the Opinions of 
Mr. Mac Adam on the sulject of Roads ; 
and to which are added, Suggestions for the 
consideration of the Legislature, on various 
points essential to the perfection of the 
Road-system. By Benjamin Wingrove, 
General Surveyor of the Bath Turnpike 

Roads, 8vo, pp. 35. 

WE have heard of a successful Phy- 
sician, who had made a large fortune 
by very extensive practice. After his 
retirement, he was asked a friend, 
what recipes he had used. He replied, 
never more than two; viz. to keep the 
bowels open, and pray to the Lord. 
In the same manner Mr. Mac Adam 
uses only one specifick, by which he 
is, like the Doctor, getting rich ; viz. 
breaking up the old roads, and when 
they become bad, breaking up again, 
pom | so ad infinitum. Foundations, 
weighing engines, and depth of road, 
he considers as waste of money and 
labour; and he is perfectly correct, 
where the substratum is rock, or a bed 
of gravel or flmt. The perfection of a 
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road being a smooth surface, Mr. Mac 
Adam's may secure it upon such 
a basis as that mentioned; but we 
agree with Mr. Wi in its ineffi- 
cacy upon springy and wet subsoils, 
because heavy weights would soon 
bury the upper coat. But there is one 
grand desideratum in road-making. 
A wet season may cost a trust 1000/. 
more than a dry one; and all roads 
should be, under ground drained, like 
meadows, by means of grips, 
with large stones. It would save one 
half of the present annual expence, in 
repairs. The only requisites besides, 
= hard materials, broken small, -¥ 
elevation above the adjoini nd. 
Mr. Wingrove (p. 27), lost the 
following secret concerning tolls : 


*¢ On the Bath district, where the ma- 
terials are mostly bad, the traveller, paying 
at one gate, is cleared through the whole 
trust (50 miles), while in the Bristol line, 
where the best materials abound, he pays 
for only ten or twelve miles, three of 
the same amount as on the Bath roads, 
though the mortgage debt is much lighter ; 
and notwithstanding the Bristol Tolls are 
now 300 per cent. higher than the Bath, 
application has been made to Parliament for 
a still further augmentation.” 


Mr. Wingrove writes a ntl 
under wounded feelings, and 
jealousy of Mr. Mac Adam, which we 
are sorry for, because it will throw 
suspicion upon many observations and 
suggestions, both useful and solid. 


—@— 
119. De Renzey; or the Man of Sorrow. 
Written by himself. Edited by his Nephew. 

In 8 vols. 8v0. Simpkin, &c. 

THIS Novel is deeply tragical 
through the whole, too much so to 
procure itself, we fear, that extensive 
reading which the instruction con- 
veyed by it ought tocommand. The 
hero is an Irish gentleman, who re- 
ceives into his house a specious but 
truly profligate character. The latter 
endeavours to corrupt his wife, by 
trumping up a story of infidelity in the 
husband, and in the end so far prevails 
as to induce her to quit her home, but 
he can succeed no further. Of course 
the elopement is sufficient to introduce 
criminal imputation. The distracted 
husband into the army, and we 


are then introduced into a variety of 
awful banditti-scenes accompanying 
the Irish rebellion, and those more 
universal, gambling, duelling, and pro- 

fligate 
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fligate adventures which accompany 
military life, and bring those who are 
not ali devil in their characters to 
misery supreme. They are compelled 
to get drunk, play high, go out the 
next morning, and place their lives 
and happiness in the hands of persons 
utterly remorseless, who consider con- 
tempt of death a covering for all sins. 
Our hero is obliged to shoot one of 
these villains through the head, and 
from some professional ey is 
cashiered. e then comes home, and 
tender recollections urge him to go in 

ursuit of his wife, of whose innocence 

e had heard some imperfect accounts. 
He meets with her, establishes a pecu- 
niary allowance, but declines further 
intercourse, because her conduct was 
not exonerated from suspicion. . She 
pursues his regiment to. the Helder, 
and we are then introduced to the 
Emigrants, the French espionage and 

lice (admirably described), Quiberon 
Bay, &e. In the end, the ae 
couple meet, and are reconciled. The 
lady dies of a consumption, and leaves 
the “* Man of Sorrow,” an only son, 
the nephew of the title. We shall 
extract a passage, illustrative of the 
French Police : 


«¢ On my arrival at the office of Police, 1 
was introduced into a room, where several 
persons, apparently of the legal profession, 
were assembled ; one, who seemed * act as 

resident, interrogated me, ‘ could I speak 
French ; I ee in the affirmative. 
* Ah! Je n’en doute pas,’ said he. ‘ You 
have been at Amsterdam within the last 
month?’ he continued. I nodded assent. 
* And you were there acquainted with an 
enemy to the Republic, named Dumouriez ; 
is it not so, Madame l’Angloise?’ I knew 
no one at Amsterdam, or elsewhere, I re- 
plied, calling himself by that name. My 
stay there was short, and would have been 
still shorter, had I been permitted to pro- 
ceed on my journey. ‘And you neither 
saw, heard B or conversed with General 
Dumouriez during your stay there?’ said 
another interrogator. I repeated my former 
answer. They consulted for a moment to- 
gether, and then referred to some letters, 
which lay before them. ‘O! Je vous de- 
mande pardon, Madame,’ said the President, 
* vous avez raison.’ ‘ You were, however, 
uainted with a certain Monsieur de 
Rouelle there?’ I acknowledged, that I 
had two or three times seen a person so 
called. ‘Bien! Bien!’ said he, and conti- 
nued; ‘and this Monsieur de Rouelle 


charged you with a certain letter, which 
you were to deliver in a certain manner at 
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the town of Briey.’ I confessed, that he 
had. ‘And you were further entrusted 
verbally with the key by which that letter 
was to be decyphered,’ continued the exa- 
miner. Not that I was aware of, I said. 
My acquaintance with Monsieur de Rozelle 
was short and casual, and I could not, there- 
fore, be supposed the depository of his 
secrets. ‘ Come, come,’ said one of them, 
who had not yet spoken, ‘ we are better in- 
formed in this business, and it may 

save you.some trouble to declare what you 
know about it.’ I still persisted that I was 
ne way in the confidence of Monsieur de 
Rouelle. ‘ You may probably,’ said the 
same, * have had some conversation with 
Mademoiselle de Riviere respecting him.’ 
I did not feel it necessary, I answered, to 
make them acquainted with the conversa- 
tions I might have had with that lady, and 
finding from the nature of the questions 
that were likely to be put to me, that I 
must either involve myself in the mazes of 
untruth, or bring destruction on the un- 
happy Nannette, I declined answering any 
further. The President finding that I per- 
sisted in my refusal, shrugged up -his 
shoulders, ‘ Eh! bien, Madame !’Angloise,’ 
said he, ‘ & votre gré;’ then adding, in a 
threatening manner, ‘ c’est 4 vous, c’est votre 
affaire, songez-y-bien.’ I was reconduct- 
ed from whence I came.” Vol. iii. p. 225-7. 


—@—— 
120. Thoughts on the present System of Aca- 
demick Education in the University of 

Cambridge. By Eubulus. 8vo, pp. 20. 

Longman, §c. 

SETH WARD, we believe, intro- 
duced the Mathematicks, as the lead- 
ing study, into Cambridge; and we 
hold in high respect chat sublime 
science, by which, as Wildman shows 
from the cells of bees, Deity itself, 
even in the most minute concerns, 
condescends to operate. Be it, that a 
proficiency in that divine science, and 
the Classicks, is the best prospective 
basis for forming intellectual excel- 
lence ; still it is plain, that in sciences, 
which business never calls into action, 
men, in general, will seldom go beyond 
a smattering. We could meution 
Prize-men at Oxford, who have de- 
clined taking an honourable degree, 
because they were destined to the law, 
and must have wasted their time upon 
German Commentators. Physicians in 
esse, go to Edinburgh, because Mathe- 
maticks are of no use to them. Au- 
thors, who have never been at Uni- 
versities, acquire eminence by mere 
reading and composition ; and Dissen- 
ters are now trained for the a 
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of high skill in argument and elo- - 
quence. We conscientiously think 
with this Author, that the present 
study for degrees is too limited, and 
that young men, according to their in- 
tended professions, should be required 
re ge to get up the leading know- 
edge concerning them, and be able to 
write satisfactory Essays upon Theses 
appertaining to such knowledge. We 
say this, because that is the knowledge 
which will be called into constant 
action, the best method for securing 
its progressive improvement, and en- 
creasing its benefit to mankind ; 
whereas, unnecessary knowledge, how- 
ever excellent in sé, will be laid upon 
the shelf. 

We speak from the best motives. 
Would the College of Jesuits have 
said, that Greek, Mathematicks, and 
a College life, where a man learns no- 
thing of the world, are the methods 
best fitted for defending a Church? 
They were the first men the world 
ever knew, in Statesman-like manage- 
ment of mankind by knowledge, and 
adapting it to serve their purposes in 
life. We do not recommend their 
practices; but though they might be 
very wicked, they still were very wise 
men, and fas est ab hoste doceri: to 
unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the Dove; and. do 
Greek and Mathematicks form men 
of business? Can the wisdom of the 
Serpent exist without knowledge of 
the world? 


—=G>=— 

121. The Causes of the present distressful 
state of the Country investigated ; and the 
supposed easiest, speediest, and most effec- 
tual remedies, submitted with all due re- 
spect to the Members of loth Houses of 
Parliament. By J.Symmons, Esq. F.R.S. 
FAS. 8vo, pp. 168. Rodwell, &c. 
IF lands had been let upon the 

equitable principle of Corn rents, no 

Agricultural distress would have exist- 

ed; but the avarice both of Landlord 

and Tenant conspired against such a 

Just arrangement, and they now throw 

the blame upon Government. We do 

not speak thus in any allusion to Mr. 

Symmons. He recommends a return 

to paper currency, as the only remedy 

for the evil, and rejects the notion of a 

derangement of supply and demand. 

Let us suppose, that rent, debts, and 

taxes, could be paid in commodities. 

The farmer would be eased, but would 

factors take it off the hands of the 


buyers, with a view only to the home 
consumption? ‘* An annual exporta- 
tion of Corn,” says Gibbon (c. 33), 
** is a certain se of the prosperity of 
a country.” But we cannot export, 
because we cannot go to market upon 
equal terms with foreigners: a circum- 
stance owing to high prices through 
the demands for the war-supply, and 
rack-renting in consequence? If the 
quantity of commodities exceeds that 
of profitable use of capital, the former 
must sink in reference to the latter; 
because if money will only be given 
for money's worth, no further issue of 
currency will raise the price, on ac- 
count of no further demand being 
created by such issue. Though we do 
not agree with Mr. Symmons in certain 
points, we hold him in great respect, 
as an able, energetick writer; and 
though we see no remedy for the evil, 
but time, and think the cause to lie in 
rack-renting, if Government can sug- 
gest a market and profitable expendi- 
ture for as large an issue, as in war- 
time, they* would do wrong not to 
comply with Mr. Symmons’s poe 0 
tions. But if we pursued the subject 
farther, we should endeavour to show, 
that the measures of Government have 
been the best which circumstances 
permitted. 
—< 

122. Enchiridion ; or a Hand for the one- 

handed. By George Webb de Renzy, 

Captain H. P. 82d reg. Lond. 1821. 

pp. 60, Plates. Sams. 

THE excellence of man’s mind de- 
moustrates itself by his voice and hands. 
Thus our first Physiologists; but ne- 
vertheless, the latter have been sup- 

osed to have been originally feet. Lord 
Monboddo was not the author of this 
nonsense ; for Hudibras, after proving 
to his mistress, by his beard, that he 
was no gelding, urged his erect posture 
in proof that he was not a horse. 


«« Next it appears I am no horse 

That I can argue and discourse, 

Have but two legs, and ne’er a tail— 
Quoth she, that nothing will avail, 

For some Philosophers of late here 

Write, that men have four legs by nature, 
And that tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously but upon two.”—Pt. ii. Cant. i. 


Physiologists give the most conclu- 





* We think that such addresses should 
be made to the Bank of England, for the 
matter is purely mercantile. , 
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sive proofs from our structure, that we 
were intended for an erect attitude, 
two of which proofs we shall here 
adduce; viz. that the presence of 
calves, which are found in man alone, 
shows that the legs are to support and 
move, the whole + grey and the 

t toe, also uliar to man, is of 
hey highest Racwrecnt to the erect 
posture. Others, as perversely desirous 
of degrading their species, have assert- 
ed that monkies are destined for the 
upright posture. But this attitude 
they cannot maintain long, and, in 
fact, they are not biped or quadruped, 
but four-handed animals. Of their 
four hands, the posterior are even the 
more perfect, and are in no instance 
destitute of a thumb, though so in- 
significant as to have been termed 
by Eustachius ‘ omnino ridiculus.” 
They live naturally in trees, and are 
furnished with four hands for graspin 
the branches and gathering their food: 
Thus the best authorities. 

Anaxagoras maintained, that man 
owed all his wisdom, knowledge, and 
superiority over other animals to the 
use of his hands; but Galen very pro- 

rly corrected this notion, by observ- 
ing, that man was not the wisest crea- 
ture, because he had hands, but that 
hands were given him, because he was 
the wisest creature. 

The right hand is used in preference 
to the left, because the former is less 
obstructed in its action by the inter- 
vention of the breast; but notwith- 
standing, it is much to be regretted, 
that gentlemen, engaged in warfare, 
do not make it a rule to keep the left 
hand, as well as the right, on equal 
duty, as much as is possible, in case 
they should lose one of them. 

he work before us shows the wis- 
dom of providence, in providing us 
with the exact number of two hands, 
for one would be insufficient, and more 
would be in the way. The gallant 
veteran lost his arm in the battle of 
Vittoria, and with an ingenuity and 
benevolence which does honour to his 
head and his heart, has invented a set 
of instruments, which shall enable 
the possessor of them to dispense with 
the attendance of a servant, or that 
attention from a friend, which would 
otherwise be absolutely necessary, to 
supply to him those minute arrange- 
ments of neatness and economy which 
the modes and refinement of social 


life render indi le to nal 
comfort and a Aevestingdy, 
clever contrivances occur for use, at 
the dinner, dressing, and writing table, 
all which are illustrated by proper en- 
gravings, and a reference where: the 
apparatus, portable in a mahogany case, 
for 10/. may be purchased. We heartily 
recommend the book to all readers, 
for it has a handsome frontispiece, and 
twenty other engravings, which show 
how neatly men may do various things 
with one hand, which many do awk- 
wardly with two. The book is cheap, 
and such ingenuity ought to be pre- 
served and respected. 
a ae 

123. Select Female Bi hy 5 comprising 

Memoirs of porno | Ladies, 

rived from original and authentic sources. 

8v0. pp. 331. J.and A. Arch. 


IT is rather to be ay aoe 
we possess no complete biogra of 
celebrated women ; The Disionsee by 
Matilda Betham is not sufficiently co- 
pious, nor are we acquainted with any 
other work of the tind which may 
supply the defect. Besides, in what 
we already have, how little is there su- 
perior to the Obituaries of our Evan- 
gelical Miscellanies! In such memoirs 
the spirit of biography is lost ; all that 
makes /ife interesting is shut out, and 
the composition becomes a mere nar- 
rative of the dying hour. It is the 
Life and not the Death that we wish 
to see related, and from which amuse- 
ment is to be derived, and instruction 
to be gleaned. With these qualifica- 
tions this little work has our sincere 
recommendation ; but there is a want 
of data, without which we cannot 

rsuade ourselves but that the life of 

aria is a pious fiction. Had the 
authoress been more liberal of names 
and places in her account of Ann Ward, 
the story would have possessed a greater 
interest, particularly with juvenile 
readers. In the life of a child who 
died at so early an age, every particu- 
lar is valuable, and should bear every 
mark of authencity. 

Should a second edition of this inter- 
esting volume be published, we hope 
that a few errors will be amended. 
Mrs. Margaret Andrews is termed in 
one place ri and in another is de- 
signated as of Lathbury, Berks, which 
should be Bucks. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


oe 
Cameatwce, June 28.—The The following ht by Mr. Town- 
of fifteen guineas each, given by the send, for the ep “* 


sentatives in Parliament of this University, 
for the best dissertations in Latin prose, 
were on Saturday last adjudyed as follows : 

Senior Bachelors.—Populis diversis eadem 
instituta conveniunt.—Arthur Barron, 
and Lyon, Scholars of Trinity College. 

Middle Bachelors.—Astronomiz laus et 
utilitas—A. Ollivant, and J. A. Barnes, 
Scholars of Trinity College. 

Sir William Browne’s gold medals for the 
Greek Ode and for the Greek and Latin 
Epi s, were on Saturday last adjudged 
to Winthrop Mackworth Praed, of Trinity 
College. 

Subjects : 

Greek Ode.—Pyramides Egyptiace. 

Greek Epigram.— E gi rt Bara, x’ ovx igi. 





Latin Epigram. nuge seria ducunt 
In mala. 
No Latin Ode adjudged. 


The Porson prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shaks into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to 
W. Barham, of Trinity College —Subject— 

*¢ Julius Caesar, Act iv. we 3. Be- 
ginning with ‘ Come, Antony, and young 

vius,’ &e. And ending with — 
and leave you so’.” 





Sate or Sir Isaac Hearnv’s Lisrary. 

The Library of the late Sir Isaac Heard 
was sold June 14th and 15th, by that active 
and spirited auctioneer, Mr. Saunders, of 
Fleet-street. The collection was small, 
but some of the topographical and biogra- 

ical works were rendered valuable by MS 

ndexes and Notes by Sir I. Heard. 

Edmondson’s Baronage, 6 vols. with MS 
Notes and Continuation of the Pedigrees, 
produced 351. 14s. 

The ** Manuscripts,” however, were the 
chief objects of contention. The following, 
we understand, were purchased by Sir Tho- 
* Phillips, 

edigrees from public Records, 3 vols. 
folio, 41. 1s.; References to Marriage Li- 
cences, 3/. 5s.; Extracts from Patent Rolls, 
relating to Yorkshire and Devon, 131. 2s. 6d. ; 

i of Irish Families, 13/7. 13s. ; Gib- 
bons’s Collections for Kent, 61. 6s. ; Inqui- 
sitions for Devon and Cornwall, si. 8s. ; 
Welsh Pedi » 2 vols. together 81. 9s. ; 
Collections for Middlesex, 11. 16s.; Miscel- 
laneous Church Collections, 4/.; Stafford 
and Derby Ditto, 4/. 14s. 6d.; Miscella- 
neous Pedi and Church Notes, 5i.; 
Collections for Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
= al 4s. ; Inscriptions for Essex, Suffolk, 


» Sl. 15s. 
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Heralds’ Visitation for Devon and Corn- 
wall, 1565-6, 8l.; Arms of Nobility, &c. of 
Devon and Cornwall, 61. 16s. 6d.; Painter's 
Work Book, and Collections for Hants, 
1575, 8l. 8s.; Meralds’ Visitation for Sur- 
rey, 1623, 111. 11s.; Painter’s Work Books, 
9 vols. fol. and 4 vols. 4to. 491. 7s.; Kentish 
Collections from Registers and Church 
Notes, 2/. 10s. 

The purchasers of the other manuscripts 
were G, F. RBeltz, -; James Pulman, 
Esq.; Edward Perceval, Esq. ; and that liberal 
and intelligent hookseller, Mr. T. Thorp, 
of Bedford-street. 


PeriopicaL Pusiications. 


The House of Commons has brought 
forth a document at once of public curiosity, 
and of much anxious interest to those con- 
nected with the periodical Press, requiring 
the circulation of the Stamps of Govern- 
ment for its productions. An account of 
all Stamps issued for N rs, &c. in 
the several years 1801 arid 1821 was laid 
before Parliament. From this interesting 
document it that in England more 
than twenty-three millions of newspapers 
were sold in the period of a year; of these, 
not less than eleven millions were daily 
London newspapers. The increase of News- 
— was in the following scale for land, 

tland, and Ireland :—In England, in the 
year 1782, there were 52 Newspapers; in 
1790 there were 60, and in 1891 there 
were 135. In Scotland there were eight in 
1782, in 1790 there were seven, and in the 
year 1821 there were 31. In Ireland there 
were three in 1782, nine in 1790, and 56 
in 1821. The London daily Newspapers 
were nine in 1782, 14 in 1790, and 16 
in 1821. Those published three times a 
week, amounted in 1782 to nine, in 1790 to 
11, and in 1821 to eight. Those publish- 
ed once a week in 1790 an ll, 
and in 1821 to 32; and in the British 
Islands no Newspaper was published in 
1790, and six were published in 1821. 
—The total amount of Newspapers publish- 
ed in 1790 was 114, and in 1821, that 
amount was more than doubled, for 284 
were in that year published. 

The total number of London Newspapers 
is stated at 16,254,534, and their payment 
of Stamp-duties at 270,908/. 18s. The 
Provincial Newspapers are in number 
8,525,252; their duties, 142,087/. 10s. 8d. 
The total Stamps issued for the two, 
24,779,786, for which the Treasury re- 
ceived 412,9961, $s. 8d. independent of the 

immense 
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immense revenues from Paper and Adver- 
tisements. In 1801, the Stamps issued 
were 16,084,905, and the duties amounted 
to 234,571/. 10s. 74d. The Stamp Office, 
however, does not seem to be very accurate 
in its returns — whether the revenue suffers 
or not is another question—and several 
journals, besides the mistakes of that de- 

ment, declare that they obtain Stamps 

m the Stationers, and are misrepresented 
by the Official Documents. The whole, 
nevertheless, presents an extraordinary pic- 
ture of the activity and wide dissemination 
of the periodical Press. 

The Morning and Evening Papers, the 
British Press and Globe, required in 1821, 
777,500 stamps, equal to a joint circulation 
of 1260 a day. 

The British Traveller, Evening Paper, 
81,577 stamps, or 260 daily; but it did 
not, we believe, commence till the year was 
advanced, so that the calculation does not 


apply. 
Pirhe Courier, 1,594,500 stamps. This 
Paper lasted through the year, and issued 
5090 per day. 
The Morning Advertiser, and Sunday 
Advertiser, 970,000, or average, 2650 daily. 
Yearly. Daily. 


The Morning Chronicle. ...990,000 3180 
The Morning Herald ....... 875,000 2800 
The Morning Post. ......... 630,500 2000 
The New Times. ..........+. 846,000 2700 
The Public Ledger . .......+. 430,500 1380 
Ts <enutesacvdenevicwsed 410,073 1300 


The Statesman, with Con- 
Stitution . ......-se.sese0++s239,150 650 


TI coeeetennenennennes 170,000 540 
*The Times, with Evening 
Seiididinenawtisensonnved 2,684,800 5730 


The Traveller, with Com- 
mercial & London Chron.386,500 830 
The True Briton. ............ 165,600 530 


Of Journals published thrice a-week, and not 
united (as several are) to Daily Papers in 
the foregoing : Each publi- 

cation. 

English Chronicle..........+. 160,500 1030 

General Evening Post} ....150,000 950 

St.James’s Chronicle, with 
Baldwin’s Journal......... 577,500 3700 

London Packet ........++++++ 102,000 620 


The Journals published twice a-week, taking 
each publication to be alike (which is not 
the case with the Sunday Papers giving 
Monday editions) the results are— 

Bell’s Weekly Despatch . ...132,250 1270 

TBell’s Weekly Messenger .522,700 5020 


British Luminary ............ 52,500 500 


British Neptune (cum multis 

GEE ectnusscvees yin. 4 - 36,000 350 
Brunswick .......ce.se.00« esses 22,392 270 
Catholic Advocate..........+ - 18,545 180 
Champion ...........0seeeeeee . 30,070 3800 
Courier de Londres. ......... 22,500 270 
tExaminer . ........0.00000---141,975 1800 





Gis cttitvintiedcid 88,150 860 
tJohn Bull. ............. +++. 468,002 4500 
John Bull's British Journal. 2,000 20 
London Gazette . ...... .....160,000 1500 


GE siehiinccownn eccccccece 506,500 4870 
Nicholson’s Price Current.. 7,400 70 
POR nSEVER.0020 ccccee « — 714,000 6860 
Observer of the Times ...... 55,150 530 
Real John Bull........ piseses 77,568 750 
Wooler’s British Gazette ... 66,500 620 
The Weekly Journals are 

Aurora Borealis........+++s.+. 24,600 460 
Bell’s Price Current .......+ + 10,000 200 
British Monitor . ........0.+ - 25,000 480 
Christian Reporter . .......+ 24,650 470 
§Cobbett’s Register ......... 825 16 
County Chronicle, with 

County Herald .......... «226,500 2170 
§Literary Chronicle ......... 1,500 28 
Englishman, with Mirror of 

Gd WIE ccncnccsnnceonsene 187,750 1820 
Farmer’s Journal. ..........+. 155,000 2980 
Independent Observer....... 36,866 700 
Law Chronicle........ o eteaus 11,100 210 
§Literary Gazette ..........4 60,197 1150 
Marwade’s Price Current.... 1,099 20 
Military Register. .....+...++ 1,672 30 
ON ts necmiiuadiiii seeee 9,000 170 


Philanthrophic Gazette..... 36,900 700 
SundayMonitor, Westminster 
Journal, Imperial Gazette 62,500 400 


EE i cccctcessnenees 3,000 60 
Once a-Fortnight. 
Racing Calendar . .........++ 24,400 900 
Once in three Weeks. 
Police Gazette. .......se+seees 30,000 1600 
Once a-Month. 
Literary Advertiser....... essss 6,000 500 


American Literature. 


The Mobile Register says, ‘‘ The number 
of persons employed by book printing in 
the United States, is estimated at 10,000. 
Upwards of 400,000 dollars were expended 
by the publishers of ‘« Rees’ Cyclopedia,” 
30,000 reams of paper were used, 12,000 
copper-plates were engraved, from which 
2,776,060 impressions were taken. It has 
for fifteen years given employment to one 





* Where two Journals are mentioned, the division is by the sum total of their joint 
number of days’ pul:lications, though one may greatly exceed the other, as no doubt the 


Times does the Evening Mail. 


3, Since joined to the St. James’s Chronicle. 


+ The Papers of this class probably issue four-fifths of their impression on the Sunday, 
and a very small proportion on the Monday: thus the former publication will be much 


Pe. Se Se Ser eh bes 
sccond column. 


than is stated, the whole being double what appears in 
§ These publications are principally eee ~ 
U1 
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hundred persons daily. It is the largest 
Konevicon edition © larger thatthe English, 

ican edition is ish. 
The foreign books which have been publish- 
ed in the United States within —— ears, 
exceed 20,000,000; the amount o — 
manufactured in this country every year, is 
at least from one and half to two millions.” 

Wansteap House. 

Wanstead House, with all its possessions, 
has been thrown open to the public, and 
has been the most attractive resort of the 
fashionable world. The ancient manor of 
Wanstead was granted by Edward VII. to 
Robert Lord Rich, who sold it to the Earl 
of Leicester. Here Elizabeth’s favourite 
entertained his royal Mistress for several 
days; and here he also solemnized his mar- 
riage with his ill-fated wife. Reverting to 
the crown, King James gave it to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, who, having been one of the 
judges of Charles I. it became forfeited. 
Charles II. gave it to his brother, after- 
wards James II. who sold it to Sir Robert 
Brooke, and it soon afterwards was purchased 
by Sir Joshua Child, the author of the 
Shicdiies on Trade, who planted a great 
number of trees in avenues, leading to the 
scite of the old mansion. His son Richard, 
first Earl of Tilney, laid out some extensive 
a in gardens; and, after these were 

nished, he employed the celebrated Colin 

Campbell (about 1715) to build the present 
structure, which is cased with Portland 
stone, and is upwards of two hundred and 
sixty feet in length, and seventy feet in 
depth. It is one of the noblest houses in 
Europe; and its grand front is thought to 
be as fine a piece of architecture as any 
that may be seen in Italy. It consists of 
two stories, the basement and the state 
story, and is adorned by a noble portico of 
six Corinthian pillars. In the tympanum 
of this portico (which we ascend by a noble 
double flight of steps), are the arms of the 
Tilney family; and over the door, which 
leads into the great hall, is a medallion of 
the architect. The great hall is fifty-three 
feet by forty-five. On the ceiling are re- 
presentations of Morning, Noon, Evening, 
and Night, by Kent. In this hall are an- 
tique statues of Agrippina and Domitian ; 
four statues of Poetry, Painting, Music, 
and Architecture ; and four vases. 

The ball-room,’ seventy-five feet b 
twenty-seven feet, extends the whole dept! 
of the house ; it is splendidly fitted up with 

it ornaments of all kinds, in the taste of 

he period when it was built. It is hung 
with tapestry in two compartments; the 
subjects are Telemachus and Calypso, and 
one of the battles of Alexander. 

Under the great hall is a noble arcade, 
from which is an entrance to a dining-par- 
lour, forty feet by thirty-five feet, commu- 

with « breakfast-room, thirty-two 
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= > ate There ~~ 4 besides 
se, other apartments upon a equally 
magnificent, and finished in the most appro- 
priate manner. 

The mere inventory of this extraordinary 
sale, fills a catalogue of 400 quarto pages, 
published in three parts of five shillings 
each: and such was the number of visitors 
at Wanstead while the property was on 
view, that, we have heard, 20,000 cata- 
logues were sold. 


Tue Germans anv THE Greeks. 
(From the German.) 


The author of this little work is the first 
who has pursued seriously and in detail an 
idea which has been occasionally thrown 
out, but never before thoroughly investi- 
gated by any writer. 

According to the first number, which is 
all that has yet been published, it is his 
intention to —- ‘that our mother 
tongue is in the main Greek,” i. ¢. that 
every German word [we presume only roots] 
is to be found in the Greek, and vice vers&; 
aud this because we and the Greeks are one 
people. The proofs_of this unity of lan- 
guage, as they are boldly adduced by the 
author, are in many instances really striking. 
He finds old German names and relations, 
even anterior to the Homeric age, as old as 
the Heroes, with whom he begins his list, 
and in whom he recognises the Latin Herus, 
the Low German Heer, the High German 
Herr (Master, Lord). The whole mean- 
ing of the Homeric Heros is preserved in 
the German Herr: the Greek Mestor, an- 
other denomination of Herr, in Homer, is 
the Low German Mester, the High German 
Meister, the Latin Magister. An Aristos 
with. the Greeks is the Low German Aerste, 
the High German Erste (first, principal,) 
Fiirst (Prince). The Esthloi of the Greeks 
are our Edle (Nobles). The Greek word 
so entirely coincides with ours in all its 
meanings, that it might seem as if Adelung 
had copied the explanation. If we would 
see the manners and sentiments of the 
Greek nobles among ourselves, we need but 
recollect the games at the court of Alcinous, 
in which only nobles took part, in the midst 
of many thousand spectators ; and compare 
them with the tournaments of the Ni- 
belungen and the Middle Ages, to which 
none were admitted bunt such as were ac- 
knowledged to be ancient, qualified nobility. 
We may remember what Euryalus says to 
Ulysses, when he declines to take in 
the games: ‘* You are then no noble, un- 
derstand no arts, are probably a mariner, 
merchant, whose sole concern is gain.” 


New Meruop or ManuractTurinc 
SaLTPETRE. 
M. Baffi, the celebrated chemist, a na- 
tive of Pergola, has received from the Viceroy 
of Egypt s present of 100,000 crowns, = 





the title of Bey, for having discovered a 
method of paseing saltpetre without the 
assistance of fire, by mere heat of the sun. 
Previous to this, a hundred weight of 
saltpetre cost the Vi ten crowns, 
which is reduced to one crown by the new 
method. The manufactory erected by M. 
Baffi in the t square of Memphis, has 
furnished within the last year 3580 cwt. of 
saltpetre. An Egyptian cwt. is the same as 
the English. 
Gas rrom Coat Tar. 

It has been found, by experiment, that 
the coal-tar liquor, which is sometimes con- 
sidered as waste by those who make gas, if 
mixed with dry saw-dust, exhausted log- 
wood, or fustic, to the consistence of paste, 
and allowed to remain till the water has 
drained off, —2 cwt. of the mass being put 
into the retort instead of cual will produce 
more gas, and be less offensive than the 
same quantity of canal coal. This process 
will probably be found very convenient in 
some circumstances for the consumption of 
the tar produced by the distillation of coal 
in gas-works. 

Capacity oF THE Gases For Catoric. 

J.H. Mallet, secretary to the Academy of 
Lyons, announces, as the result of some 
well-contrived experiments, which he has 
published, that at the same temperature the 
particles of different gases are at equal dis- 
tances; that their molecules have different 
volumes; and that the quantity of caloric 
which a gas can admit depends on the space 
which separates the molecules. 

ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. Whiting, of Ipswich, has recently 
added another invention to those which have 
distinguished him for professional ingenuity. 
It is a Lintel for the ings in brick-front- 
ed houses, instead of the arch, and either 
straight or curved. Simple in its construc- 
tion, and neat in its ap ce—cheap, 
for it spares labour, and durable, for its 
material is cast iron —it promises to super- 
sede, in most cases, the method that has 
been hitherto pursued. 

Romaw Remains. 

A few days ago, as John Kennibrough, 
farmer, in the neighbourhood of Kirkintil- 
loch, was ploughing over a part of what 
is commonly called Graham’s Cast (i. e. 
Graham’s Dyke), the shock of his plough 
turned out of the earth a vessel, which, 
from its appearance, he supposed to be gold, 
but upon examination it was found to be 
made of the metal used by the ancient 
Romans for their common household utensils, 
and for implements of war, which somewhat 
resembles a mixture of brass and copper, 
and is known to be nearly as durable as 


gold. This vessel is of singular construc- 
tion, having a long narrow neck and a round 
belly, with three feet, a handle, and a spout 


resembling that of a coffee-pot. It holds 
upwards of two quarts, and weighs 5b. 10 oz. 
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It is not much corroded, although it is 
highly probable it may have lain fourteen 
or fihern hundred years in the spot where 
it was found. 
ae a ety 
Ata ing 0: ’ 
among other literary productions noticed, 
the Marquis de Lally-Tollendal read several 
fragments of a tragedy entitled ‘* Tuathan 
Teamar, or the Restoration of the Irish 
Monarchy ;” the subject of which is taken 
from the ancient history of Ireland towards 
the end of the first century. 


Fontuitt ApBey. 

The question so often asked, ‘ is it pos- 
sible to obtain admittance to Fonthill 
Abbey ?”” may now be answered. That 
magnificent edifice will soon open its portals 
to receive the hitherto mortified and disap- 
pointed traveller, who, although his curiosity 
were powerfully excited by external gran- 
deur *, could only catch a passing glance of 
the solemn pile, raising, in all the pomp of 
Gothic pecs ong om the bosom of a 
surrounding forest. Now, thanks to the 
magic hammer of Mr. Christie, he may 
soon approach, he may enter, he may 
examine. He will see in the great Octagon 
what could be effected under the genius of 
Mr. Beckford, and will there find an iufinite 
variety of forms, most gracefully and har- 
monioasly combined. : Taking the whole to- 

ther, the gigantic structure of the Abbey, 
the splendour of its decorations, the work: 
of art with which it abounds, the Alpine 
character of the scenery by which it is en- 
circled, every thing that meets the eye, 
breathing the purest taste, will afford to the 
admiring multitude the highest gratification. 

Croup. 

Dr. Reddelin, of Wismar, has communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of See 
through Professor Blumenbach, the follow- 
ing successful treatment of Croup, after the 
usual remedies had been tried without effect: 
The patient was a female, aged 19, who, 
on the third day after being seized with the 
croup, was unable to swallow, had begun to 
rattle in the throat, and seemed apprvach- 
ing rapidly to her dissolution. Dr. Jin 
insinuated, by means of a quill, a mixture 
of Spanish snuff and marocco into her 
nostrils ; and after repeating this mixture s 
second time, it excited sneezing and vomit- 
ing : this occasioned the disc’ of two 
r= membranous cylinders from the traches 

windpipe), w which the ing imme- 
diatel pat al the he rescued 
from instantaneous suffocation. One of the 
tubes, when slit open, measured nine French 
lines in breadth; they were quite white, 
and bore a strong extension without injury 
to their fibrous texture. 


* See an account of the exterior of Font- 
hill, by one of these disappointed travellers, 
in vol. XCI. ii. 496.—Epit. 
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TO A FRIEND. 
On his Departure for Rome. 


(From Mr. Bernarp Barton’s “ Napoleon 
and other Poems,” reviawed p. 434.) 


YES, go! and on those ruins gaze, 
Whose silent, eloquent uppeal 

To Meditation’s eye displa 
What spirits ton’d like chine can feel : 

Go ! stand by Tiber’s yellow stream, 
*Mid crumbling columns, domes, and 


Behold past glory’s | 
0 t glory’s ling’ring gleam, 
And find a still hte tor theme 
For thought’s sublimest powers. , 
Ascend the lofty Palatine ! 
Gaze from its piny summits round : 
And oh! what feelings will be thine 
When treading that immortal ground : 
Each sculptur’d vase, each speaking bust, 
Shrine, yay a —_ tomb, and fane, 
= plead to ir earlier trust ; 
0 genius, greatness, goodness just, 
Nor will they plead in vain. 
For thou hast held communion long 
With minds that stamp’d the Augustan age: 
With Maro’s but once-rivall’d song ; 
And, matchless still, the Sabine : 
And thou o’er many a name hast a 
That faithful time has ne’er forgot ; 
As men admir’d, as gods ador’d ; 
And in thy inmost heart deplor’d 
The « ternal City’s” lot. 


Oh! I could envy thee the gush 

Of feeling and of thought sublime, 
When thou, beneath morn’s orient blush, 

Or stillest hour of eve, shall climb 
O’er ivied ruins once august, 

And now in splendid ents hurl’d: 
Their haunts, who, sapaliiond in dust, 
Unknown except by urn or bust, 

Once sway’d a subject world. 


«¢ And this”—(Oh friend! I hear thee say, 
As gazing round with proud delight, 
Where reliques glorious in decay 
Shall burst on thy enraptur’d sight) — 

* And this was Rome! and where I tread 
The great, the wise have trod of yore : 
Whose names through every clime are spread ; 

Whose minds the world itself have fed 
From their exhaustless store. 
** Whose deeds are told by Hist’ry’s pen, 
Whose works in sculpture, colour, song, 
Still rise magnificent, as when 
Here liv’d and mov’d the exalted throng 
Of painters, sculptors, bards, whose fame 
ith time successfully has striven : 
Till he, who would their worth proclaim, 
Shall find the beam that gilds his name 
Is from their glory given.” 


I feel, —I own th just ; 
fad goto Bettee, sallng has 
If mindful of the sacred trust 
Committed now to Albion’s care, 
E’en while he granted—gave to Rome 
All Rome’s just glory could demand ; 
With feelings ood a of his home 
Eacircled by free Ocean’s foam, 
Must love his native land ! 
When Art arrays her magic strife 
In hues from young Aurora thrown : 
In wakening forth to all but life 
Each breathless form of Parian stone : 
And e’en in song, whose source and sim 
Demanded but an earthly lyre, 
Unfed by Heaven’s ethereal flame ; 
I grant to Rome, all Rome can claim, 
Or genius can admire. 
Yet I, in British freedom, say, 
Albion even now has won 
A fame less subject to decay, 
Than grac’d proud Rome's meridian sun : 
And, IN THAT FREEDOM, she contains 
Of soul, sublimer, loftier powers, 
Than e’er enrich’d the Latian plains, 
When monarchs clash’d their captive chains 
Beneath her conquering towers. 


And, were I what thou art, I should, 
E’en on the Palatine’s proud height, 
Or stretch’d by Tiber’s golden flood, 
Or where Soracte gleams in sight, 
Still turn from Rome’s majestic ground, 
To Benhall’s sweet. commenti 
Her sylvan glades with beauty crown’d; 
And own, that there my heart had found 
Its fondly cherish’d home. 


—@— 
PALMYRA. 


A Prize Poem, recited at the Theatre, Oxford, 
19th June, 1822. 


By Amsrost Banser, of Wadham College. 


OPER the hush’d plain where sullen hor- 
ror broods, 
And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes, 
Where morn’s soft steps no balmy 
leave, 
And parch’d and dewless is the couch of eve, 
Thy form, pale City of the Waste, appears 
Like some faint vision of departed years. 
In mazy cluster still, a - train, 
Thy sculptur’d fabrics whiten on the plain ; 
Stil stretch thy column’d vistas far away, 
The shadow’d ian. of their long array. 
But where the stirring crowd, the voice of 
strife, 
The glow of action, and the thrill of life ? 
Hear! the loud crash of yon huge frag~ 


ment’s fall, 


The pealing answer of each desert hall, 
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The nightbird shrieking from her secret cell, What are monuments of bravery, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell. Where no public virtue blooms ? 

See fondly ling’ring Mithra’s parting rays © What avail in lands of slavery, 


Gild the proud towers, once vocal with hi 


raise ; 
But ow cold altars clasping weeds entwine, 
And Moslems worship at the godless shrine. 
Yet here slow pausing Memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o’er this pensive hour ; 
And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 
The echo’d sweetness of the Arab’s song, 
Recalls that scene when Wisdom’s sceptred 
Child * 
First broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 
From air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost 
clime, [rhyme, 
The summon’d Genii heard the mutter'd 
The tasking spell their fairy harids obey’d, 
And Tadmor glitter'd in the palmy shade. 
Lo! to her feet the tide uf ages brings 
The wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings, 
And far her warrior queen from Parthia’s plain 
To the dark Athiop spreads her ample reign. 
Vain boast! e’en she who Imme’s f field 
along 
Wak'd fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng, 
And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 
Shot through the tempest of Emesa’s fight— 
While trembling captives round the victor 
wait, 
Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate— 
Zenobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 
A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 
But one there™stood amid that abject 
thron 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong ; 
Beam’d on his brow the soul which undis- 
may’d [blade. 
Smil’d at the rod, and scorn’d the uplifted 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkest seem’d to low’r 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 
Far from thy glades indignant Freedom fled, 
And Hope too wither’d as Longinus bled. 


—@— 
Sonc—‘* MEN OF ENGLAND.” 


By T. Campsert. 
MEN of England! who inherit 
ights that cost your Sires their blood! 


Men whose undegenerate spirit 
Has been prov'd on land and flood! 


By the foes ye ’ve fought uncounted, 
By the glorious deeds ye ’ve done, 
Trophies captur’d—breaches mounted, 

javies conquer’d— Kingdoms won ! 
Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the patriotism of your fathers 
Glows not in your hearts the same. 


* « All these might 
Arabs, “‘ Sol 





ings,” say the 
Ebn wad Skenad, son 


of David) did by the assistance of spirits.” — 
t of the Ruins of Pal- 


yra. 
+ See Gibbon’s “¢ Declineand Fall,” ch. xi. 


See Wood's « 





Trophied temples, arches, tombs? 
Pageants !—Let the world revere us 
‘or our people’s rights and laws. 
And the has of civic heroes , 
Bared in Freedom’s holy cause. 


Yours are Hampden’s, Russell's g 
Sydney’s matchless shade is — ; 
Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a hundred Agincourts. 


We ’re the sons of Sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny : 
They defied the field = | seaffold 
For their birth-rights—so will we! 
a oo 


VERSES 
Composed on seeing some Oak and Laurel 
Boughs withered on the Triumphal Arch 
erected to the Duke of Wellington when his 
Grace sqjourned at Cheltenham in July1 816. 
BEHOLD how short-liv’d are the works 
of Art, 
Which would to trophies lasting fame impart, 
How soon the Oak and Laurel boughs decay 
When from their parent stocks once borne 
away: 
Frail emblems these of GLory and of PRaIsE 
Which we to peerless deeds of vALour raise; 
Mementoes sad which tell the mournful tale, 
The mighty Hero’s life, like their's, must 
fail! 
But though the trophied arch, the laurel 
bough, [slow ; 
Must perish, one more quick and one more 
Though e’en the Hero’s self, at Deatn’s 
command, (hand ; 
Must bend beneath his stern all-conq’ring 
His ‘‘ Fame shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Know no decay”—whilst Guory, Vaour, 


Truth, 
Shall twine a deathless wreath around his bust 
When all that’s mortal of him sinks to dust ! 
Tuomas ComBer. 


TIME. 
9TTIS Time : I feel him knocking at my heart, 
And he shall hold his unresisted sway 
Till yonder planets from their orbits start, 
And this huge sepulchre, the Earth, decay. 
Oh! he has clouded many a festive day 
With angry feuds or Jealousy’s mistrust ; 
He strikes the blood-stained tyrant with 
dismay, ~ 
And buries ancient palaces in dust, 
Wreathing vile weeds around the sculp- 
tur’d bust. 
The mightiest dynasties before him fall, 
As steel is canker’d by corrosive rust, 
Or as = storm hurls down some pond’rous 
l 


Yet, lo! the day,—the awful day of doom 
Shall bury Time—the Ro ler of the tomb. 
ILLHOUSE *. 


HIS- 





* See p. 310. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, June 18, and 19. 


On the motion of Lord Ellenborough the 
House went into a Committee on the Mar- 
riage Act Amendment Bill. His Lordship 
stated that it had passed through four dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons, and 
four times — the — —— 
approbation of that Assembly, although un- 
happily as often rejected by the House of 
Lords. He contended that the Bill went to 
render valid all i which had been ce- 
lebrated prima facie in proper form, even 
though some of the requisites of the present 
Marriage Act should have been omitted by 
ignorance or inadvertence, or evaded by the 
perjury or fraud of one of the parties. The 
records of our Ecclesiastical Courts pre- 
sented too many deplorable proofs that some 
such law was necessary. He needed not re- 
fer further back than the last five or six 
years, to cite a number of cases of innocent 
young women abandoned to want, desola- 
tion, and dishonour, by miscreants who had 
availed themselves of their own perjury or 
fraud, to dissolve in law the contract which, 
in eternal justice, and with the solemn attes- 
tation of Heaven, they had bound themselves. 
To meet such cases was the object of the 
Bill. The principle of it had been ge- 
nerally recognized by all the Noble Lords.— 
in the course of the debate some weight was 
laid upon the argument, that marriage is but 
a civil contract, and, therefore, properly cog- 
nizable by civil Courts.—Adjourned. 


—@—— 


Hovusr or Commons, June 19. 


Mr. Daly rose to propose, but upon the 
remonstrances of Messrs. Peel and Goulburn 
withdrew, his promised motion upon the 
subject of Irish tithes. Mr. Hume, how- 
ever, took up the subject; and in a very 
long speech, which was characterized as re- 
volutionary, recommended a series of mea- 
sures for the discipline and extenuation of the 
Irish church, which were called by the se- 
veral names of ‘‘ robbery” and ‘‘ spoliation.” 
Mr. Hume’s proposition, which was merely 
for a resolution pledging the House to con- 
sider the subject next session, was seconded 
by Mr. Ellice —Mr. D. Browne spoke very 
warmly of Mr. Hume’s undisguised manner 
of proposing it, but thought the Tithe sys- 
= should be inquired into; and seaie 

to substitute an essenti 
caller Tedeae for that of the Honour- 
able Member for Aberdeen, Sir John’s re- 


solution was supported by Mr. Rice, Mr. 
Brougham, and Mr. Hutchinson, and op- 
posed by Messrs. Goulburn, Peel, and Plun- 
kett.—On the division the numbers were, for 
the resolution 65, and against it 72. 


—o— 
House or Lorpbs, June 20. 

Lord Redesdale introduced some Amend- 
ments, further providing against fraudulent 
Marriages. One enacted that if either of the 
parties should assume a false name in the 
course of the contract, the iage which 
under the existing law would be void » should 
be established upon proof of the personal 
identity of the parties. Another of Lord 
Redesdale’s clauses imposed the penalties of 
perjury upon persons swearing falsely in 
taking out banns or licences, an offence 
which is not now in any way punishable. 
The remainder of the learned Lord’s amend- 
ments related merely to matters of regula- 
tion. All the amendments were agreed to 
without a division. 

The Bishop of Chester gave notice of his 
intention to bring in a separate Bill to le- 
galize certain Marriages celebrated in cha- 
pels of ease, the validity of which seems 
doubtful.—The Lord Chancellor expressed a 
determination to take the sense of the House 
upon the retrospective clause at a future 
stage of the Bill. 

In the House of Commons the same day 
Mr. Kennedy moved for the second readi 
of the Scotch Juries Amendment Bill ; . 
introduced his motion by such a description 
of the present mode of striking juries in 
criminal cases in Scotland, as rt satisfy 
an English understanding of the urgent ne- 
cessity for some improvement. The Crown 
prosecutor had the power of committing, 
without the intervention of a Grand Jury, in 
all cases (a power permitted somewhat 
sparingly to the Attorney General in this 
country, in the case of a few misdemea- 
nours) ; but in Scotland the institution of 
Grand Juries was unknown. In the next 
place, the Jury was picked by the J 
(that is the phrase), without allowing to 
prisoner any perem challenge ; 
challenge to Fy oer age salva chal- 
lenge at all except for deafness, dumbness, 
or some other organic defect ; and lastly, by 
the verdict of a bare majority of such jurors, 
might a man be deprived of his liberty or 
life—The Lord Advocate the se- 
cond reading; but Mr. Peel, on the part of 
Ministers, avowed the necessity for some ‘d 

the 
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the Amendments proposed, and instar om- 
nium offered the right of peremptory ehal- 
leage. The Bill was read a second time. 


a 
House or Lorps, June 21. 

The Duke of Portland rose to move the 
seeond reading of the Roman Catholic Peers’ 
Bill. His Grace observed, that the object 
of the Bill was merely to restore to those 
Peers the privileges which they had long en- 
joyed under the Protestant Constitution of 
the country, as the 5th Elizabeth, which di- 
rected the oath of supremacy to be taken 
by every Member of the House of Commons, 
expressly excepted the Peers; and thus, 
whilst the House of Commons was entirely 
Protestant, Roman Catholic Peers were al- 
lowed to sitin the House of Lords from that 
period till the 30th Charles II. when, in 
consequence of the alarm excited by the 
pretended Popish Plot, and the trial and ex- 
ecution of Lord Stafford, which was now 
justly held to be a legal murder, the House 
of Lords were in a manner compelled to agree 
to a Bill or oath of supremacy to 
be taken by every Peer before taking his seat, 
which of course excluded Roman Catholic 
Peers, and they had continued ever since to 
be excluded. e circumstances, however, 
which gave rise to this Act, as well as any 
supposed danger, had long ceased to exist, 
and he could not now discover any reason 
founded in gama or policy, for the conti- 
nuance of this exclusion, especially after ad- 
mitting to the magistracy and various other 
offices Roman Catholics without taking the 
oath of supremacy. That any danger could 
now arise to the Protestant establishment 
from admitting Roman Catholic Peers to 
seats in that House was an idea too visionary, 
in his opinion, to be seriously entertained, 


would be productive of the most disastrous 
consequences. ing in this point of 
view to the admission ics to 
wore and-considering the Bill as an imme- 
iate step to such a measure, he felt it his 
duty to move, instead of the word “‘ now,” 
that the Bill be read a second time this day 
three months.—The Lord Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Liverpool o; the motion in 
speeches of considerable learning and ability, 
and Earl Grey with equal ingenuity 
ported it.—On the division taking place 
motion was lost by a majority of 171 to 129. 


In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Wallace withdrew his Bill for ware- 
housing corn until the next session. 

Hovust or Commons, June 24. 

Mr. Brougham pro a Resolution 

** That the influence of the Crown is unne- 
to the maintenance of its due prero- 
— destructive of the inde of 
arliament, and inconsistent with the well 
government of the State.” This resolution 
was introduced by a long speech, in the 
course of which the honourable and learned 
mover displayed his peculiar talents for irony 
and sarcasm with singular brilliancy and suc- 
cess. He took up the history of the House 
of Commons from the year 1780, when it 
had put on record an avowal of the undue 
influence of the Crown, and proceeded to 
shew the increase of that influence, since 
that period, in the vast multiplication of our 
military, naval, and civil establishments ; 
and the proofs of its operation in the uni- 
form and servile compliance of the House of 
Commons with different Ministers of the 
most opposite principles. In conclusion he 
intimated, that he considered his Resolution, 





nor was it warranted by any part of the con- 
duct of those noble Lords ; on the contrary, 
it should be recollected that they were most 
strenuous in their opposition to the aboli- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopacy in 1641, 
aud most ardent supporters of its restoration 
— years afterwards. His Grace con- 
cl by moving that the Bill be now read 
a second time.—Lord Colchester st ] 
opposed the motion. He said, if this Bill 
were passed, it would be impossible after- 
wards to refuse admission to Roman Catho- 
lics into the House of Commons. This 
country, it should be lected, was essen- 
tially different from others; regulations 
could be carried into effect under absolute 
Governments, which were impossible here, 
this being the only country where, by means 
of talent and character, an individual could 
rise to the highest offices of the state. It 
would be impossible, under the circumstances 
of this country, for Protestants and Catho- 
lics, to administer power together ;—the ad- 
mission of the latter would give rise to a new 
it of the worst kind in Parliament, 
and to continual religious contests, which 











if adopted by the House, as nothing less 
than a pledge to Parliamentary Reform.— 
The Marquis of defended the 
conduct of Parliament for the last forty years 
with considerable ingenuity, and deprecated 
= _ = covert style, in which Mr. 
roug attem to the 
House in the approbation a his a of 
Reform. The noble Marquis went at great 
—_ into the details of the public esta- 
blishments, to show that the numerical in- 
crease of public officers, during the last 
thirty years, was not so as might be 
supposed, and argued, that from the rules of 
vious examination, and promotion from 
ngth of service, which obtains in most of 
the public offices, and from the necessity of 


personal service i upon colonial offi- 
cers, the aed a. | rae of public func- 
tionaries had added nothing to influence 


of the Crown.—Mr. Stuart Wortley 

fessed an opinion, that the House no 
reform, A. , that the measures of reform pro- 
posed would tend to the destruction of the 
monarchy.—Mr. Peel said a few words in 
defence of the University of Oxford, = 
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had, as usual, incurred the bitterness of Mr. 
Brougham’s rebuke. Mr. re- 
plied, and the House divided, when the Re- 
solution was rejected by a majority of 216 to 


101, 


House or Lorps, June 25. 
The Naval and Military Pension Bill was 
read a second time; and ordered to be com- 
mitted on the following Tuesday. 


In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Abercrombie moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the Lord Advo- 
cate, and other Law Officers of the Crown, 
in Seotland, with cespect to the public press, 


and more especially as the trial of 
Mr. W. Borthwick. In the course of a 
speech, not in length, Mr. 


often 
Abercrombie feuds cate of charges 
against the Lord Advocate and his deputies. 


The accusation tly fell into a two-fold 
division; first, the Lord Advocate’s con- 
nexion with the press (the libellous part of 
it, as was asserted); amd secondly, certain 
oppressions al to have been committed 
upon Borthwick in order, as it was broadly 
stated by Mr. Abercrombie, to raise a preju- 
dice against Mr. Stuart upon his trial for the 
death of Sir Alexander Boswell. In _— 
of the first part of his charge Mr. Aber- 
erombie referred to the case of the bend, 
given by the Lord Advocate and others, for 
the establishment and support of the ‘* Bea- 
con” ne r—a journal which he de- 
scribed in the highest degree calumnious and 
malignant; and a commendatory letter, 
= the Lord Advocate, and by several 

persons, in favour of the “Clydesdale 
Journal,” to which Mr. Abererombie gave 
no better a character. The learned geutle- 
man also referred to some late transactions 
connected with the ‘« Edinburgh Correspon- 
dent.”—The Lord Advocate, with some spi- 
rit, defended the right, as a private indivi- 
dual, to contribute to the establishment of a 
paper, which, like *‘The Beacon,” at its 
first foundation, ‘meres legitimate and 
honourable principies ; and claimed approba- 
tion for having abandoned that paper when 
he found its conduct swerve from its profes- 
sions. With to “ The Clydesdale 
Journal,” he at first doubted that he had 
ever oo the letter recommending it; but 
upon his signature being shown to him, he 
admitted it, and explained that he was in- 
duced to affix his name to the letter by the 
list of le names which it, 
without any knowledge of the merits or de- 


merits of the . OF the transactions 
with ‘¢ The h Correspondent” he 
denied all knowledge. Borthwick’s case the 


learned Lord treated as a surprise—no allu- 
sion having been made to it in Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s notice : he, however, justified the 
course that had been pursued with respect 
to that » upon the grounds and max- 
Gewr. Mac. Suppl. xcu. Paar I, 
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ims of the Scots criminal law; and relied 


Mr. Peel defended the intention of the Lord 
Advocate ; but admitted that his connexion 
with the Press had been im —Sir 
James Mackintosh a beautiful 
philippic against the brutal and sanguinary 
er by which some papers are distin- 
guished.—The Marquis of Londonderry, al- 
though, like Mr. Peel, he gave up the dis- 
cretion of his learned colleague, animadverted 
in a good strain of sarcasm upon the vigilance 
and zeal with which gentlemen in opposi- 
- — detect and prosecute the — 

the press when employed against them- 
ctiven) saodl ion That upon all other 
occasions they themselves its de- 
voted and enthusiastic champions. — The 
House then divided, when the numbers were 
—for the motion 95, against it 120. 





House or Commons, June 27. 

The Ale-house Licensing Bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

My. Wilberforce moved a long Address on 
the subject of the Slave Trade, applying to 
His Majesty for the rs connected with 
the negotiations with Foreign Powers for the 
abolition of this detestable traffic; and 
urging the propriety of prosecuting these 
negotiations with increased energy. The 

wers which persisted in outraging the 

aws of God aad the feelings of mankind by 
a traffick in human fleshgwere, Mr. Wilber- 
force said, France and Portugal. America, 
too, though she had in other respects mani- 
fested a laudable desire to put an end to this 
trade, had by her jealous reluctance to sanc- 
tion the principle of a mutual search, 
a serious obstacle to its te abolition. — 
Sir James Mackintosh, and other Members 
of Opposition, bore testi to the since- 
rity and zeal with which British Go- 
vernment had laboured to render the aboli- 
tion universal. The Address was agreed to 
without a division. 

In a conversation upon the state of Ire- 
land some afflicting statements of the suf- 
ferings of the peasantry in the west were read 
by Sir John Ni and Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. Peel dro: an intimation 
that Government desi further grants, 
proportioned to the exigency of the dis- 
tressed districts. 


House or Lorps, June 28. 

On the resumed consideration of the Mar- 
riage Act Amendment Bill, the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposed a clause to provide, that the 
retrospective operation of the Bill should 
not invalidate any title or claim to property 
in remainder or in reversion. is pro- 
position was we as an insidious at- 

to rescind retrospective clause, 

indivectly and under cover; and rejected 
s majority of 42 to 95. The noble Lor 
threatened 
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threatened that he would still urge his hos- 
tility to the measure, to the extent of di- 
viding the House upon the third reading. 


In the House of Commons the same day 
Mr. Abercrombie moved for the papers con- 
nected with Borthwick’s case, which were 
readily granted by Ministers,—the Lord Ad- 
vocate declaring that he most anxiously de- 
sired the fullest investigation of his con- 
duct, and of the conduct of his deputies. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Wm. 
Smith, the Marquis of Londonderry ad- 
mitted that Government had been apprized 
of the murder of the Sciote hostages, 
coolly intimating, that these unhappy 
persons had fallen the victims of a na- 
tural, though, perhaps, not justifiable, reta- 


liation, for the cruelties practised upon some 
Turks at Scio.—Sir James Macintosh asked, 
whether the murdered had not 
been placed under the jon of the 
British Minister. The Marquis of London- 
derry, without directly answering the ques- 
tion, confessed, that Lord Strangford had, 
from motives of humanity only, interfered in 
behalf of these unhappy persons, and at first 
with such apparent success as led to the hope 
that they might safely remain in Constanti- 
nople. Sir ae Mackintosh also alluded 
to the Christian Slave Trade now flourishing 
in Smyrna and Constantinople, where ac- 
complished Greek ladies, and children of 
both sexes, are daily offered in crowds to be 
sold, to indulge the brutal appetites of the 
infidel barbarians.—Ministers made no ob- 
servation upon the allusion to this subject. 


—-@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Letters and rs from France are filled 
with accounts of the marching of troops 
from all quarters to the frontiers of Spain. 
The plea of a cordon sanitaire being worn 
out, the political objects of these military 
movements now stand confessed. The for- 
tifications of Perpignan are said to be re- 
pairing with great activity; and, whilst on 
the part of France, the late disturbances at 
Nantes, &c. are attributed to Spanish agi- 
tators and French refugees among them; 
the. patriots of Spain accuse the French 
court of countenancing and aiding those 
native ‘* Armies of the Faith” in the North 
of Spain, which war against her Reformers. 
Gen. Berton, chief of the abortive insurrec- 
tion at Saumur, has been arrested in France. 
—Captain Valle was executed at Toulon on 
the 30th, for conspiring against the Govern- 
ment.—The Spanish refugees at Bayonne are 
removing. Commercial orders from Spain 
to France have been countermanded, from 
pe pee “2 a. Insurrections 
are said to multiply in t ue provinces. 

The Siete? aiaiien Reel Soonis re- 
voking a former ordinance, exempting the 
Marshal D’Albufera and Count Belliard 
from the restrictions imposed upon those 
who sat in the ‘* pretended Chamber of Peers 
of Napoleon Buonaparte.” This revocation 
is grounded upon “ the interpretation given 
(by the above-named personages) tothe mo- 
tives of their demands, and to the Ordinance 
issued in their favour on the 10th instant.” 

The 14th and 15th of June were fatal 
days to the greater part of the agriculturists 
of the departments of La Dordogne, Indre 
and Loire, Loire and Cher, &c. Storms, 
such as have not been known within the me- 
mory of man, have carried ruin and devasta- 
tion into those districts. In several com- 





munes there is no hope of the least harvest ; 
it will not be thought surprising when it is 
known that hailstones have fallen which have 
weighed three pounds (at Pouilley one of 
them even weighed seven), and that the 
country was covered with hail to the depth 
of two feet. 
'AIN 


SP. . 

The Spanish Government has transmitted 
a note to the other powers, intimating that 
it has appointed commissioners to proceed 
to the insurgent regions of America, to en- 
deavour to effect a reconciliation with the 
mother country, on terms accordant with 
the interests and happiness of both. It 
distinctly renounces, foe the future, all ex- 
clusive privileges in the commerce of the 
colonies. Pending this negociation, the 
note me a confident expectation on the 
part of his Catholic Majesty, ‘‘ to find in 
all governments that circumspection and that 
reserve of conduct, prescribed by justice, 
recommended by policy, and inspired by 
sentiments of impartiality and good-will.” 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, June 11.—In the parish of 
Grue, pn “+ of Hedemark, in re 
way, ac been burmed, whic! 
oa rsons have come to a cake. 
end. e church was of wood, and coated 
over with tar, so that the whole edifice was 
in flames in a few minutes. The people ran 
to the windows, and though they were high, 
leaped through them out of the burning 
building. cle » who was in the 


pulpit, saved his life by a hazardous leap. 
But above a hundred persons, who could not 
make their escape, perished in the flames. 
The fire was occasioned by the carelessness 
of the sexton, an old man, who had not used 
due caution with the fire kept for lighting 
the tapers on the altar. 


TUR- 
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PART 1.5 


TURKEY. 


An article dated Semlin, June 1, says— 
Decisive events are expected in this country. 
The Pacha of Salonica has assembled at Ve- 
ria an army of 60,000 men, to re-establish 
the communication with Chourschid Pacha, 
and then advance with him into Livadia and 
the Morea. Larissa is still in the power of 
the Turks; and, if fortune is favourable to 
the Mussulman, which there is reason to 
believe from the number of their troops, 
their fanaticism against the Christians, and 
the aid which receive in their military ope- 
rations from English officers, there is reason 
to hend a great catastrophe. The 
Greeks fight with the courage of despair, be- 
cause they know that a Turkish amnesty is 
for them a sentence of death, and that their 
destruction is resolved upon by the Divan. 
Ulysses has made an appeal to his compa- 
nions in arms, in which he depicts their me- 
lancholy situation. The Greeks wait events 
with great dread. 

An article from Trieste, dated June the 
12th, states that the Sciotes who had re- 
tired to the mountains, continued to defend 
themselves with extraordinary bravery, and 
had successfully repelled several despe- 
rate attacks. The Capitan Pacha, being 
bent on the complete subjugation of that 
island, had only sent 1300 men against Sa- 
mos, who, after being suffered to land, had 
been defeated with great loss, and compelled 
to seek a shelter in their vessels. The Sa- 
mians had made great preparations. Up to 
the 10th of May no naval action had taken 
place in the wy sy but the Greek 
fleet was mustering its force to attack the 
Capitan Pacha, notwithstanding his superi- 
ority in the size of his ships, and the weight 
of metal. 

CHINA. 


Letters, dated the 25th of February, have 
been received from Canton, conveying the 
satisfactory intelligence that the differences 
with the Chinese have been amicably ad- 
justed. To add to the value of this infor- 
mation, we learn also that the Chinese Go- 
vernment have abandoned the principle that 
the representatives of the East India Com- 
pany at Canton are responsible for acts com- 
mitted by British ships of war. We under- 
stand that the fortunate result in which the 
differences have terminated, has been tly 
owing to the advantage enjoyed by thei - 
ene of the East India Company at 

ton, in the abilities of Dr. Morrison, to- 

gether with his profound knowledge of the 

, laws, and usages of China. The 

following is the chop, or official document, 

by which the trade is re-established on its 
former footing : 

“* Huang, the late Paneym-Heen, and 
Chung, the Tung-Kuang magistrate, hereby 
issue an order to the Hong Merchants. We 
have now respectfully received a reply from 
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his Excellency the Governor of K Tu 
and Tear in the following Lamers a 

‘The Treasurer and the Judge have 
stated, in an authenticated form, what 
Huang, the late Panym-Heen, had stated to 
them, the substance of which was contained 
in a Chinese document, delivered to him by 
the Hong merchants from the English chief 
Urmston, and the others, and was founded 
on circumstances stated by the Hong mer- 
chants in behalf of the Chief and the others. 
It appears that the man of war has already 
taken away in her the foreign murderers, 
and has run away back to her own country ; 
and the chief at this time indeed ars not 
to have any means of ordering the delivering 
up of those murderers. But it is authenti- 
cated, that the Chief and the others have 
presented an official document, saying that 
they will take all the circumstances of this 
affair, from first to last, and write home, 
that it may be examined into and managed. 
Further the said Treasurer, Judge, and 
others, have, founded on certain circum- 
stances, requested and entreated that the 
trade might be opened, and that indulgence 
might be shown, and, as in former edicts, 
permission be given to all the ships to open 
their hatches and to carry on commerce. 
Under these circumstances, I, the Governor, 
hereby direct the Treasurer and Judge forth- 
with to act in obedience to the tenour of 
this, and transmit an order to the Kwan 
Chow-Too, and to the officers deputed to 
arrange this affair, to issue an order to the 
Hong merchants, that they may promulge 
it to the Chief, Urmston, and the others, to 
return immediately to the foreign factories, 
and transact business; that all the merchant 
ships, without exception, are permitted to 
open their hatches and take goods on board, 
to enable them to avail themselves of the pro- 
per season, and set sail to return home. 
This is an extraordinary favour, arising from 
tender regard to foreigners in me, the Go- 
vernor, and they ought universally to feel 
grateful. 

*¢ Thus the Governor's will has come be- 
fore us the Treasurer and Judge, and we di- 
rect that this — communicated to the 
Hong merchants, they enjoin it u 
the Chief (Urmston), pw | chs ethers," te 
yield obedience "thereto. Do not oppose. 
(A special edict.) 

« Tavu Kwang, 2d year, 1st moon, 29th 

day.” (Feb. 20, 1822.) 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
an officer of one of the Company's ships, 
dated Chumpee, Feb. 28, 1822: 

** After a great deal of inconsistency on 
the part of the Chinese, the business is set- 
tled without one single concession on our 
side. Finding the tain of the frigate 
firm in his determination not to give up a 
man, they sent a Mandarin to have ocular 
proof if any of the frigate’s men were 
wounded, which they had hitherto declared 


to 
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to bea false assertion on the of Captain 
Richardson. Shortly after kis the Topaze 
sailed away. Fi now that it was impossi- 
ble to gain their point, they demanded some 
dollars, which was positively refused; and, 
after several communications, they have 
given up their point, and the trade to all ap- 
pearance will go on as before. We shall 
proceed up the river to-morrow. This busi- 
ness, by-the-bye, will cost the Company 
upwards of 15,0001. for demurrage. I ought 
to have told you before, that the present 
Viceroy of Canton is not the proper Vice- 
roy, but acting in that capacity during the 
absence of the actual Viceroy, who had 
gone to mourn for his father, who had died 
in a distant country. He is just returned, 
but would not take charge of affairs till the 
quarrel was settled. He is a clever man, has 


more learning than most of his countrymen, 
and is generally supposed to be favourable to 
the English. ™ 

AMERICA. 


New York papers have arrived to the 2d 
instant. They state that the leading points 
of the treaty with France had been settled, 
and that its duration would probably be for 
eighteen months, on terms of reciprocal 
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equality. These papers contain accounts 
from Buenos Ayres to the end of March. 
The political state of affairs was becoming 
more stable, and commerce was resuming a 
more safe and t state. The last 
advices from Chili and Lima received at 
Buenos Ayres represented their markets bad, 
and money scarce. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The following curious circumstance is 
stated in the New South Wales Gazette to 
have lately occurres there: 

«¢ The servant of a gentleman in the inte- 
rior, while at his labour on the estate, was 
unfortunately bitten in one of his fingers by 
asvake. Having a knife or an axe at hand, 
without hesitation he lopped off the in- 
fected joint, and went home to his master, 
who dressed the wound. No alarming 
symptoms followed, and the affair apparently 
ended. In the course of two or three days, 
however, the poor man indulged his curio- 
~ by visiting the stump on which he had 
left the amputated joint. He took it up, 
examined, and placed it to his nostrils ; 
upon which he was immediately seized with 
a delirium, and very shortly after died.” 


a ee 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin papers contain afflicting ac- 
counts of the state of the peasantry. In 
Galway it is said, that the measure of mi- 
sery is overflowing, and rapidly increasing. 
In the town, the soup kitchen is unavailable 
to supply the applicants, the hospital is full, 
and fever i In » villages 
were deserted, many have died, and the peo- 
C= afflicted with dropsical swellings from 

food. 





The Sligo Journal says : —‘‘ We were on 
Friday assured, by one of the district visitors, 
that amongst a great number of cabins to 
which he called at breakfast hour, there was 
not more than six houses in which he could 
observe any preparation for that meal—not 
even a fire on the hearth.” 


VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

One night during the late sultry weather, 
the neighbourhood of Stamford was visited 

one of the most severe tempests of thun- 
der and lighting ever expericnced in this 
climate. It commenced between eight and 
nine o’clock, and was not over till nearly 
‘eleven; during all which time the lightning 
was extremely vivid, and the thunder some- 
times very awful. We regret to state that 
we have heard of much mischief occa- 
sioned by the storm. At North Luffenham, 
(co. Rutland), a flash of lightning a 
few minutes before ten o'clock, by its in- 
tensity and continuance spread terror and 
dismay through the village beyond what the 





oldest person ever experienced. The flash 
was accompanied by a whizzing noise and 
strong sulphureous smell, and the thunder 
ensued so instantaneously that the inhabi- 
tants were not aware what mischief it was 
occasioning, though all persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church supposed their own 
houses to be falling. In the morning, it was 
discovered, however, that the spire of the 
church had been much injured, upwards of 
ten feet having been struck off from the top 
of it, and some of the stones carried to the 
wonderful distance of 170 yards. The iron 
spindle of the weather cock had acted as a 
conductor to the lightning ; and the electric 
fluid, after demolishing the top.of the spire, 
had passed to — the windows lower 
down, and forced out a part of the wall of 
the steeple of the north-east side. From 
this point the lightning descended into 
the church, which it filled, and where its 
shattering effects were visible in nearly all 
the lower windows in the body of it. 

solid walls have been in several situations 
pierced through by the subtile fluid, whose 
course is wonderfully traced. Under one of 
the arches of the south aisle it seems to have 
meandered without doing mischief, as there 
is a burnt zigzag mark on the stoves, an ir- 
regular dotted line of smoke, presenting one 
of the most singular evidences of the harm- 
less presence of electric omena ever 
beheld. The marks we understand, will be 
allowed to remain as a memorial of the visita- 
tion. Several pews on the south side = - 
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church are shivered to get and the walls 
are much damaged. In the chancel and 
body of the church, which has been hand- 
somely new pewed within a few years, little 
damage is done. At a distance the venerable 
edifice, from its elevated station, shorn of its 
top and picturesque fane, which towered 
above the trees, looks dismally. The fane 
was picked up on Tuesday morning in a pad- 
dock 60 ilk distant from the steeple, in a 
west direction; and the same ground was 
covered with the stones, as if they had been 
discharged from artillery: had they been 
driven eastwardly, they must have y 
the houses of Lady Anne Noel and 
the Rev. Mr. Hardyman, which are within 
30 yards of the church, and have not been 
injured in even the least degree. The parish 
clock was stopped by the concussion, and the 
strong iron spincle of the weather-cock was 
bent and precipitated amongst the bells.— 
It is remarkable that this visitation at North 
Luffenham has happened exactly on that day 
twelvemonth (the 10th of June) which saw 
the similar dilapidation of Carlby church 
and steeple, five miles east of Stamford. 
The effects of the storm were severely felt 
on the premises of Capt. Orme, at Edith- 
weston. A large new building standing with- 
in 20 yards of his own house was rent from 
top to bottom, the electric matter cutting 
through the free-stone sills of all the win- 
dows, and removing stones of great size toa 
considerable distance. Capt. Orme, who 
was standing at the door of.a neighbour op- 
posite, was struck acoss the head at the same 
moment with great violence. 


— oe 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The New Courts at Westminster.—The 
erection of the Jong-promised and much- 
wanted Courts at sere is to be im- 
mediately commenced. The plans have 
been submitted to the Treasury, and have 
been finally approved. They are to be in 
a line with the present Court of Common 
Pleas, on the western side of Westminster 
Hall, and are to be extremely commodious. 
Workmen have fitted up temporary buildings 
of wood along the whole length of West- 
minster Hall, for the reception of the re- 
cords and other papers, which are at pre- 
sent in the buildings standing on the 
site of the new Courts; and when the re- 
moval of these has taken place, the 
labours of the builders will be carried on 
with all possible dispatch. The north en- 
trance to Westminster Hall is woe restored 
to its ancient beauty, and in a short time 
the interior of the south end, where the old 
courts of Chancery and King’s Bench stood, 
will be repaired in a style suitable to the ge- 
neral character of this venerable fabric. 


ing of this Society was lately held at the So- 
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ciety’s ager Sdngsin'ning- Saline the 
Archbishop of Canter in the chair, sup- 
of Landaff 


rted by the — London, > 
ja Chester, Lord Kenyon, Sir English Dol- 
ben, Mr. Wilberforce, M.P. &c. &c. &e. 
The Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Rodber, read 
the Report, from which it that du- 
ring the last year the aid of the Society had 
been applied for in 68 cases, several of 
which are under consideration: 54 grants 
had been made, and by their assistance 
church-room had been made for 16,891 

rsons, and the increased accommodation 
Farnished 12,764 free and unap i 
sittings, being about three-fourths of the 
whole number. The grants by the Society 
amounted to 13,5511; and there now re- 
mained in the hands of the Society 11,8301. 
lis. 3d. Since the year 1819 total of 
applications was 473, of which 262 were un- 
«ler consideration, three not within the rules, 
and 208 grants were made in the time, com- 
prehending the enlarging and rebuilding 
churches, building chapels, enlarging ditto, 
and other improvements and alteratious. 
The amount of grants since 1819 was 
53,6331. During the two preceding years 
warrants were issued for payment of 13,2121. 
the amount of 70 grants, and the sum of 
11,1402. the amount of 44-grants, had been 

id during the last year, making the num- 

r of grants where the work had been com- 
pleted 114, and the whole amount paid 
29,2811. The Report concluded by mae 4 
that the Society had contributed to furnis 
in different churches and chapels upwards of 
66,000 additional seats, o! which nearly 
50,000 were free and unappropriated. 

Saturday, May 25. 

The Metropolis was visited with a most 
tremendous storm—the lightning was vivid, 
and the loud peals of thunder must have 
been heard at a considerable distance. The 
hailstones were remarkable for their 
size. A tremendous storm of hail took place 
at Kensington. The lace manufactory there 
had almost the wholeof the windows broken, 
and it was with difficulty the work-people 
escaped from the broken glass and pieces of 
ice, some of which were three inches in cir- 
cumference, which were flying about in all 
directions, to the destruction of a large 
quantity of valuable Ince. In the at- 
tached some of the trees were stripped as if 
it had been winter, and on sweeping the 
leaves together next morning, sparrows were 
found under them killed. At Malcolm’s 
nursery, 1200 squares of glass were demo- 
lished, and the destruction of valuable 

ts incalculable. In Kensington Palace 

ms, 1500 squares were destroyed, and 
damage done. At a nursery near Tra- 
place, the damage is estimated at 300/. 
besides innumerable other instances of its 
destructive effects. After a degree of heat 
almost ins » with the thermometer 


- at 90in the shade, the Metropolis was visited 


with 
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with a second thunder-storm onthe 10th 
ult. which happily produced little or no in- 
jury to persons or buildings. 

Summer Circuits.—Northern—Lord Chief 
Justice Abbot and Mr. Baron Wood.— 
Norfolk—Lord Chief Justice Dallas and Mr. 
Best.—Home—Lord Chief Baron and Mr. 
Justice Park.— Midland—Mr. Baron Gra- 
ham and Mr. Justice Holroyd. — Western— 
Mr. Justice Burroughs and Mr. Justice Ri- 
chardson.-—Oxford—Mr. Justice Bayley and 
Mr. Baron Garrow. 


Court or Kino’s Bencu, Friday, June 27. 


Ex parte Jephson—Mr. Tyndall moved 
for a rule to shew cause why a mandamus 
should not issue, requiring the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge to ad- 
mit Mr. Jephson to the office of Professor 
of Mineralogy, vacant by the death of the 
late Dr. Clarke.—The question was, whether 
by the true import of the words of the grace 
authorising the election, it ought to be made 
by the whole Senate in the first instance, or 
whether the Heads of houses were entitled 
to select two candidates, one of whom must 
be chosen. According to the first mode Mr. 
Jephson was elected by a large majority; by 
the latter mode, Mr. Henslow would suc- 
ceed; and the Vice-Chancellor had decided 
in favour of the latter. The learned Coun- 
sel argued that the words “eligatur a nobis” 
were general, and that the Professor of Mi- 
neralogy ought to be chosen, as five other 

rofessors were elected, by the whole Senate. 

e Court doubted whether they had power 
to interfere ; but as they thought the point 
deserving of further consideration, they 
granted the rule to shew cause. 


The Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, so much 
honoured by the recent patronage of our ex- 
cellent King, have experienced the most 
flattering success. Two nights have been 
devoted to the glorious victory of Waterloo, 
and its immortal heroes ; and all the beauty, 
rank, and fashion of England seemed assem- 
bled to do homage on the occasion. 


Tue Law's Uncertainty, SHam Preas, &c. 


An unfortunate debtor was opposed in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, for having re- 
sisted particular creditors with vexatious law 
proceedings, sham pleas, &c. The public 
is not generally aware of the extent to 
which such vexatious resistance can be car- 
ried. In the investigations that have taken 
place before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the subject of Insolvent 
Debtors, Mr. Thomas Clark (at the time 
Clerk of the Court) stated, that in a debtor's 
book, he found a paper, ‘‘ whereini t was 
pointed out to debtors how to harass credi- 
tors.” He had heard, he said, that it was 
sold from one prisoner to another, in a 
printed form, for sixpence each. That wit- 
ness then delivered to the Committee a hook, 
from which the followi 

«© When arrested and held to bail, and af- 
ter being served with a declaration, you may 
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extract was read: ~ 





[xcut. 


plead a general issue, which bri of to 
trial the sooner of any plea isl pen pa put 
in; but if you want to vex your plaintiff, 
put in a special plea; and, if in custody, get 
your attorney to plead in your name, which 
will cost you 1/. 1s. your plaintiff 310. as ex- 
penses. If you do not mean to try the cause, 
you have no occasion to do so until your 
plaintiff gets judgment againet you; he 
must, in the term after you put in a special 
plea, send what is termed t quest bed > 
which you must return with 7s. 6d. other- 
wise you will not put him to half the ex- 
penses. When he proceeds, and has re- 
ceived a final judgment against you, get your 
attorney to search the office appointed for 
that purpose in the Temple, and when he 
finds that judgment is actually signed, he 
must give notice to the plaintiff’s attorney 
to attend the Master to tax his costs; at 
which time your attorney must have a writ of 
error ready, and give it the plaintiff's attorney 
before the Master, which puts him to a very 
great expense, as he will have the same 
charges to go over again. The writ of error 
will cost you 4/. 4s. If you want to be fur- 
ther troublesome to your plaintiffs, make 
your writ of error returnable in Parliament, 
which costs you 8/. 8s. and your plaintiff 
100/. Should he have the courage to follow 
you through all your proceedings, then file 
a bill in the Exchequer, which will cost 
about 5/. or 6l.; and if he answers it, it will 
cost him 80/. more. After this you may file 
a bill in Chancery, which will cost about 
10/.; and if he does not answer this bill, you 
will get an injunction, and at the same time 
an attachment from the Court against him, 
and may take his body for contempt of Court 
in not answering your last bill. You may 
file your bill in the Court of Chancery in- 
stead of the Exchequer, only the latter costs 
you the least. If you are at any time served 
with a copy of writ, take no further notice 
of it than by keeping it; when you are de- 
clared against, do not fail to put in a special 
lea immediately, and most likely you will 
Roos no more of the business, as your plaintiff 
will probably not like to incur any further 
expense, after having been at so much.” 





Defendant’s Costs: 

CI TEE ondenanesccianeeteanl £0 3 6 
Special Ditto...........0+ seesee covees 110 
Paper Book......ccccccce.coccoccssoseos 07 6 
. 1 tr eRe 440 
Ditto returnable in Parliament......8 8 0 
Filing a bill in Exchequer...........6 6 0 
Ditto in Chancery........++.00+ +10 0 0 
£.30 10 0 

Plaintiff’s Costs : ———_- 


Answer to Special Plea.............30 0 0 
Answer to Writ of Error........ 100 0 0 
Answer to Bill in Exchequer......84 0 0 
Ditto, ditto in Chancery.......+«« 100 0 0 
£.314 0 0 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS., 
—_—>— 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Whitehall, May 27. The King has been 
pleased to give and grant unto the Rt. Hon. 
John Minet Henniker, of Major-house and 
Worlingworth-hall, co. Suffolk, and of Strat- 
ford, co. Essex, Baron Henniker, of Strat- 
ford-upon-Slaney, in that part of the United 
Kingdom, called Ireland, and Baronet, eldest 
son of Maj. Henniker, esq. dec. and grand- 
son of John first Baron Henniker, by Anne 
his wife, eldest dau. and coheir of Sir Joha 
Major, late of Thornham hall, co. Suffolk, 
bart. also dec. his Majesty’s royal Licence 
and Authority that (in compliance with an 
injunction contained in the last will and tes- 
tament of the said Sir John Major), he may 
take and use the surname of Major, in addi- 
tion to, and after his present surname of 
Henniker, and bear the arms of Major, 
quarterly, in the first quarter, with those of 
Henniker, and that the said surname and 
arms of Major may, in like manner, be taken 
and borne by the issue of the said John 
Minet Baron Henniker, when and as they 
shall respectively become entitled to the 
jon of certain estates devised by the 

said will, such arms being first duly exem- 
plified according to the Laws of Arms, and 


recorded in the Herald's Office. And also 
to command that the said royal concession 
and declaration be registered in his Majes- 
ty’s College of Arms. 





Eccresiastica Prererments. 

Rev. G. D. Grimes, Emildon V. Northum- 
berland. 

Rev. Arthur Loftus, Helhoughton with 
Rainham St. Martin R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Lovell, St. Sepulchre V. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. George Sherer, Marshfield V. Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. Thos. Silvester, to be one of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s D tic Chaplai 





Civit PrRererMents. 

Rev. Wm. Thompson, M.A. of Queen's 
College, Oxford, elected Head Master of 
Appleby Grammar School. 

Mr. bert Davies, elected Town Clerk 
of Wells. 





Memser Returned To ParwiaMent. 

Camelford.—Sheldon Cradock, of Hart- 
forth, York, esq. vice Earl of Yarmouth, 
now Marquis of Hertford. 


—=@=— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Marksbury, the wife of Rev. 
J. F, Doveton, a son. 

June 15. The wife of S. Smith, esq. of 
Weymouth-st. a dau.—i8. At Blackheath, 
the wife of C. J.T. Combe, esq. a son.— 
19. In Upper Brook-st. the lady of Lieut.- 


Col. Sir Noel Hill, K.C. B. Grenadier 
Guards, a dau—21. The wife of W. L. 
Taunton, esq. one of his Majesty’s Counsel, 
a son.—At Rownham-lodge, Mrs. Marcus 
M‘Causland, a dau.—26. The wife of T. 
Denman, esq. M. P. a dau. 


a ae 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At Calcutta, Capt. W. A. Bowen, 
E. I. Service, to Julia Louisa, dau. of Col. 
Clarke, and niece of Major-gen. Clarke.— 
At Longbredy, Thos. Hare, esq. of Osming- 
ton, to Cath. dau. of Thos. Samson, esq. of 
Kingston Russell.—Lieut. Hen. Jellicoe, 
R.N. of Handsworth, to Jane, dau. of Sir 
A. B. King, bart. of Dublin—John N. Fa- 
zakerley, esq. to Eleanor, d. of M. Montagu, 

sain: Eienae J. Sperling, M.A. son 
of H. P. Sperling, esq. of Park-place, Berks, 
Rec. of Papworth St. Agnes, to Anne, d. of 
late J. Macnab, esq. of Newton.—Wm. 
Leaver, esq. of Islington-road, London, to 
Charlotte, d. of Wm. Cozens, esq. banker of 
Watlington. 

May 30. Geo. Glasson, M.D. of Exeter, 
to eldest d. of Thos. Husband, esq. banker 
of Dock. Wryford, R.N. to Mary, 
d. of late P. G. Glubb, esq. of Liskeard.— 
John Blayds, jun. esq. of Oulton, co. York, 


to Ellen-Watson, d. of T. Molyneux, esq. 
of Newtham-house, Lanc.—At Holme, 

t. S. Meggitt, of Hull, to Miss Rider, 
of Holme.—31. Hon. Chas Petre, to Eliza, 
d. of late E. Howard, esq. F. R. S. 

June 1. Chas. ate. esq. M.P. to 
Lady Mary Bligh, d. of Earl of Darnley.— 
Chas. eldest son of Sir Wm. Wake, bart. to 
Charlotte, d. of C. Tait, esq. of Harriets- 
town, N.B.—3. Wm. Devenish, . to 
Elizabeth, d. of late S. Weston, esq. r- 
man of Weymouth.—At Aston, Rev. Robt. 
Fleetwood Seusharn, B.A. to Sarah, d. of 
Rev. P. Godfrey, of Ayot St. Laurence, 
Herts.—4. He Rich. Drummond, esq. 
R. N. to Jane-Hannah, d. of R. Ellison, 
esq. of Sudbrooke-house——Rev Benj. Phil- 

t, of Walpole, to Charlotte, d. of Rev. 
Soha Vachell, Vicar of Liddleport.—Geo. 
Sligo, esq. of Auldhame, H ire, 
to Anna-Seton, d, of late B, Outram, esq. 

of 
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of Butterley-hall.—Robt. Tubbs, esq. of 
Harlesdon, to Sophia, d. of late R. Wood- 
mass, esq. of Montague-pl.—June 6. Rev. 
Francis Lear, of Downton, to Isabella~Mary 
Majendie, d. of Bp. of Bangor.—6. Rev. 
Wm. D. Carter, of Abingdon, to Emma- 
Kingham, d. of late P. Gauntlett, esq. of Win- 
chester—Rev. W. Durham, one of the 
Masters of St. Paul’s School, to Miss Ru- 
dall, d. of Mrs. Griffiths, of Pimlico.— Wm. 
Carroll, esq. to Eliz. relict of late G. Thack- 
rah, esq. of Twickenham-lodge—7. J. H. 
Turner, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st. to Eliz. 
d. of late N. Crooke, esq. of Liverpool.— 
8. Rear Adm. Walker, C. B. to Priscilla- 
Sarah, relict of E. Penruddocke, esq. and 
cousin to Marq. Cornwallis. —At Milbrook, 
Hon. Rich. Westenra, to only d. of late 
Owen Scott, esq. of co. of Monaghan.— 
George Bankes, esq. M.P. son of Henry 
Bankes, esq. M. P. to Georgina Charlotte, 
only child of Adm. Nugent.—H. H. Good- 
all, esq. of E. I. House, to Mary, d. of H. 
Smith, esq. of Peckham-house.—10. At 
Paris, Duc de Coigny, to Heurietta, only d. 
of Sir Hew D. Hamilton.—11. John Trot- 
ter, esq. M. D. to Mary Anne, d. of Rev. J. 
Fawcett, of Newton-hall, Durham.—At 
Wandsworth, W. H. West, esq. to Eliza- 
beth-Dorothy Blyth.—Rev. Thos. W. Mor- 
ley, of Kirklington, to Henrietta, d. of late 
Rev. A. Downes, Vicar of Witham.—Hen. 
Croft, esq. of Stillington, to Eliz. d. of W. 
Charlton, of Apley Castle.—12. Wastel 
Brisco, jun. esq. of Devonshire-place, to 
Maria, only d. of J. H. Lade, esq. of Bough- 
ton-house—13. At Canterbury, Thos. J. 
Dashwood, esq. of Bengal Civil Service, to 
Susan, d. of late T. Wodehouse, esq. of Sen- 
nowe, Norfolk. —Ellis-Watkin, son of Sir 
F. Cunliffe, bart. of Acton-park, Denbigh, 
to Caroline, d. of late J. Kingston, esq.— 
Rev. Jos. D. Ostreham, to Anne, d. of R. 
Withy, esq. of Buckingham-st.—At New- 
castle, Rev. R. Butler, of Garryhunden, co. 
Carlow, to Charlotte, dau. of late J. G. 
Clark, esq.—Rev. Edw. Dewing, Rector of 
West Rainham, to Thomasina-Elizabeth, d. 
of A. Leash, esq. of Corston-house.—14. 
At St. Mary-le-bone, Edm. Wm. Williams, 
son of H. T. Williams, esq. of Keppel-st. to 
Isabella Mary, d. of late Rev. Dr. Ryder 
Weston, Canon of St. Paul’s.—Wm. young- 
est son of James Compson, esq. of Cleobury 
Mortimer, to Charlotte, d. of late Wm. Fin- 
lay, esq. of Carrickfergus.—15. At Shaldon, 
Devon, Rev. J. B. Deane, to Caroline, d. of 
Rev. Dr. Lempriere—At Putney, Lieut. J. 
Binney, R. N. son of Hon. H. N. Binney, 
of Nova Scotia, to Anna, d. of late Rev. Ed. 
Marshall, of Jamaica—17. Capt. Hercules 
Robinson, R. N. to Frances Eliz. only child 
of Henry W. Wood, esq. of Rosmead, co. 
y+ — mane na e yo pipe be 
of Marquis o ‘ord, to eldest d. o 

Charlotte Greville.—Lieut. Wood, R.N. to 
Anne Rachael Sophia, d. of Daniel Sutton, 


esq. of Colchester.—19. Wm. Wallace Cur- 
rie, esq. son of late Dr. C. to Sarah, d. of 
late T. France, esq. of Bostock-house.—20. 
Gerrard Perryn, esq. to Harriet-Barbara, d. 
of Alex. Hatfield, esq. of Twickenham.— 
John Gunner, esq. “of Belluncle, to Marga- 
a d. _ —s =~ of Shadwell.— 

red. P. Ripley, ‘ erulam-buildings, 
to Maria, a dileda Nottidge, esq. of Rose- 
hill, Wixoe, Suffolk.—G. y Wentworth, 
esq. son of G. W. Wentworth, esq. of 
Woolley-park, to Anne, d. of W. Fawkes, 
esq. of Farnley-hall, Yorkshire.—Lieut. F. 
Ormond, R.N. to Fanny, d. of J. Hedges, 
esq. of Wallingford. — At Liverpool, Chas. 
Pole, esq. to Elizabeth Mary, only dau. of 
J.H. Pemberton, esq. of ‘Hall. —John E. 
Lee, esq. to Anne, d. of late J. Pearse, esq. 
of Sidbury, Devon.—At Wilmington, John 
Capes, esq. of Walworth, to Miss Jones, of 
Lambeth.—21. David Pennant, jun. esq. of 
Downing, to Lady Caroline-Spencer Church- 
ill, only d. of Duke of Marlborough.—Lon- 
gueville Clarke, esq. M. A. F. R.S. to Ma- 
ria, only child of J. Hart Myers, M. D.— 
22. At Moreton Say, Rev. Chas. Cooper 
Cholmondeley, of Brasen-nose College, Rec- 
tor of Marton, eldest son of Chas. Chol- 
mondeley, esq. of Knutsford, to Mary, d. of 
late Rev. Reg. Heber, of Malpas, and Hod- 
net, and sister of Rich. Heber, esq. M. P.— 
Thos. Spitty, jun. esq. of Billericay, Essex, 
to Mrs. Finch, of the same place.—24. Rev. 
Hugh Davies Owen, Incumbent of Renmy- 
nydd, and second Master of Beaumaris 
School, to Sarah Eliz. d. of Rich. Owen, 
esq. of Holyhead —25. At Corsham, Rev. 
. A. on of ~~ to Louisa 

ary, d. of J. Fuller, . of Neston- . 
Wilts.—Wm. H. Waterfisid, esq. rat 
N, I. Bombay, to Maria, d. of J. Dowling, 
esq. of Boulogne-sur-Mer.—26. Michael, 
son of Mr. Wakley, of Membury, to Maria, 
d. of late Rev. N. M. Cheek (founder of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Manchester).—28. J.B. 
East, esq. only son of Sir Ed. East, lately 
Peng ee ‘eh oe h a Eliza, 

. of J. H. Leigh, esq. of Stoneleigh Abbey, 
co. Warwick.—At Ofer, "6. Pays, 
esq. Middle Temple, to Mary Elizabeth, d. 
of late T. — Rector of Gravely, 
Herts.—29. Wm. H. Patch, esq. of Red 
Lion-sq. to eldest d. of Sir Rich. Phillips, 
of New Bridge-st.—Geoffrey Nightingale, 
esq. Gren. Guards, to Maria, only d. of late 
T. Knowlys, esq. of Stockwell.—Robt. Ro- 
binson, esq. son of late Gen. Robinson, of 
Denston-hall, Suffolk, and nephew of the 
Earl of Powis, to Clementia Constantia, d. 


of Rev. Rich. Bi » Incumbent of Gos- 
port Chapel, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
—Rev. John Lucas Sutton, Vic. of Week- 
ley, and Rec. of Parva,-to Miss 
Bowen of Euston .—Rev. Wm. Maxey 
Allen, Curate i » to Lucy Eli- 


zabeth, dau, of Rev. P, Bell, Rector of 
Stowe. 
OBITUARY. 
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Duc pe Ricneviev. 

Lately, at Paris, the Duc de Riche- 
lieu. This nobleman was the last of 
that family so famous for finance, for 
gallantry, and for talents of many de- 
scriptions, for nearly two centuries. 
The Duke was the grandson of the fa- 
mous companion of Louis XV., of Vol- 
taire, and of all the men of wit and gal- 
Jantry of his day. The father of the 
Duke died before be came of age, dis- 
tinguished for nothing but a love of 
pleasure; and the som, the last of the 
face, was totally unlike, in character 
and conduct, to any who had preceded 
him. He had neither vice, wit, talents, 
nor fortune; of the latter of which he 
was deprived by the revolution ; but he 
bad all the virtues that generally ren- 
der a private character estimable. He 
was never intended by nature for a Mi- 
nister, though circumstances pushed 
him into a situation of honour and im- 
portance. Early in the revolution he 
emigrated to Russia, where the name of 
Richelieu obtained him favour and pro- 
tection from the Empress Catharine, 
though he was then a very young man. 
He served in the army for some time, 
and at length was made Governor of 
Odessa, where he gained the confidence 
and friendship of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, both personally and from grati- 
tude. As Russian influence predomi- 
nated in France after the restoration, 
Richelieu, who was an emigrant of the 
first class, was very acceptable to Louis 
XVIII. The circumstance of Russian 
influence being exerted in France through 
the ministry of a noble Frenchman, and 
aman of a mild, good character, sof- 
tened the service he had to perfurm ; 
but the nation at large saw in him the 
agent of Russia and the Governor of 
Odessa, rather than the Minister of a 
French Constitutional King. In the 
end of 1818 he was dismissed, when the 
friends of the Charter gained a victory 
over the Royalists ; but, by degrees, he 
resumed his power and influence, though 
his talents for intrigue were not such as 
qualified him to cope with his competi- 
tors or his adversaries. 

The funeral of the Duke of Richelieu 
Was attended by all the Ministers, the 
Grand Diguitaries of the Crown, the 
Counsellors of State, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, the French Marshals, the 
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King’s Household, many Deputies and 
Peers, the Members of the Institute, 
and all the Parisian Authorities. His 
Grace was deposited in a vault in the 
Church of the Assumption, until that of 
the Sorbonne should have its repairs 
completed, and should be re-opened to 
the public. 


oe 
Tue Duke or Saxe Gotna, 

The late Duke Augustus of Saxe 
Gotha, who died on the 17th May 
(p. 475), at the age of only fifty years, 
was a distinguished patron of learning. 
Of his own works nothing has been 
printed except ‘* The Kyllenion, or I 
too was in Arcadia, Gotha 1805.” But 
among his manuscripts there must be, 
nearly finished, two larger works of the 
novel kind. He dedicated almost every 
morning to his extensive literary corre- 
spondence, and to composition, He ge- 
nerally dictated, and among the per- 
sons whom he thus engaged was the 
chief librarian Counsellor Jacobs. This 
gentleman possesses, perhaps, the best 
likeness among the numerous portraits 
of the Duke, which was painted by 
Graff as a present tohim. The travels 
of the lamented Dr. Seetzen, undertaken 
under his patronage, the residence of 
numerous artists in Italy at his expence, 
and the liberal encouragement which he 
afforded to others; are striking proofs 
of his love of the Arts. He leaves a 
valuable cabinet of works of Art of all 
kinds ; also a collection of stones found 
in animals. The Chinese cabinet, une- 
qualled in Germany, perbaps in Europe, 
the collections made by Seetzen, and 
his valuable private library, are be- 
queathed by his will to the publick. He 
was buried on the 20th, in the park of 
his brother, Duke Frederick, in the 
island, by the side of his noble father. 
His deeply afflicted widow, Princess Ca- 
roline of Hesse, bas given orders to pre- 
pare her grave also on the same spot. 


Sir Samvuet Toter, Knicurt. 

Nov.19. On his way to Bangalore, 
whither he was going for the benefit of . 
his health, Sir Samuel Toller, Knot. 
Advocate-General of Madras, and bro- 
ther of Edward Toller, Esq. proctor, of 
Doctors’ Commons. In the year 18/9 
he was appointed Advocate-General of 
Madras, in the room of Mr. Anstruther, 
who was made Recorder of Bombay. He 
pub- 
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published the following works: ‘* On 
the Law of Executors and Adwinistra- 
tors, 8ve.1800." “Treatise on the Law 
of Tithes, vo. 1808. 


—@— 
The Asse Sicarp. 

May \\. At Paris, aged 80, the Abbé 
Sicard, the philanthropic and celebrated 
Director of the Institution of the Deaf 
and Dumb. He was born at Touseret, 
near Toulouse, on the 20th Sept. 1742, 
in which latter city he went through his 
studies with great distinction; and 
when of sufficient age he became an 
Ecclesiastick, to the duties of which pro- 
fession he at first entirely devoted his 
attention, and became vicar-general of 
Condour, canon of Bordeaux, and mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in that 
city; but these he afterwards relin- 
quished, to make himse!f more useful in 
another sphere. M. de Cicé, Archbi- 
shop of Bordeaux, having formed a de- 
sign of establishing a school for the deaf 
and dumb in his diocese, determined to 
give the directjon of it to the Abbé 
Sicard, and, for this purpose, sent bim 
to Paris to learn the system of the cele- 
brated Abbé de |’Epée. 

On his return to Bordeaux the school 
was formed, and one of his first pupils 
was Massieu, then of age, whose asto- 
nishing progress afterwards contributed 
so much to increase the reputation of 
his master. On the death of the Abbé 
de I’ Epée, in 1789, he was called to 
succeed bim in the direction of the esta- 
blishment at Paris. 

In 1792, the Abbé Sicard was induced 
to take the oath of liberty and equality, 
which, however, did not protect him 
from the rigours which followed the 
10th of August. He was arrested on 
the 26th of that month, in the midst of 
his pupils, while engaged in a task that 
would have excited the respect and ad- 
miration of any other persons than those 
who were implicated in the scenes which 
at that time disgraced the national cha- 
racter of France; he was conducted to 
the committee of his section at the 
arsenal, and afterwards to the mayor- 
alty. 

The deaf and dumb pupils petitioned 
the Assembly for the release of their 
humane and respected master; upon 
which the minister of the interior was 
ordered to make a report of the motives 
of bis arrest, which, however, was never 
made. 

The Abbé was retained prisoner at 
the mayoralty until the 2nd Sept. when 
he was sent back to the Abbey with 
several other prisoners. These removals 
were known at that time to be buta 
signal for a massacre of the unhappy 
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prisoners, In fact, most of those who 
were removed with the Abbé were mur- 
dered on their arrival at the Abbey; he 
himself would have suffered the same 
fate, had not Monnat, a watch-maker, 
covered him with his body; he was de- 
tained prisoner at the Abbey, im constant 
apprehension of a violent death, sur- 
rounded by murderous executioners and 
the victims of their rage, hearing scarce 
any other sounds than the vindictive 
cries of the one, and the lamentations 
of the other,—a witness of the most 
atrocious cruelty. 

In consequence of many efforts made 
in his favour, be was, on the 4th Sept. 
conducted from the Abbey to the Na- 
tional Assembly, where he made a 
speech, which was published in the 
newspapers. He gave a detailed account 
of the dangers he encountered on this 
occasion, in the first volume of his Re- 
ligious Annals. A letter may also be 
seen on the subject in the same volume. 

After the Abbé was liberated and re- 
stored to bis pupils, he was as much at 
ease as could be expected during the 
reign of terror.,In the beginning of 
1796, he joined the Abbé Jauffret_ in 
compiling the “Religious, Political, and 
Literary Annals, but they published 
only the first eighteen numbers, and 
left the compilation of the remainder 
to the Abbé de Bologne. The Abbé 
Sicard alone continued to interest bim- 
self in this undertaking, and signed the 
numbers sometimes with his own name, 
and at others with the anagram Dracis, 
by which designation he was comprised 
after the 18th Fructidore, in the banish- 
ment of the Gazeteers, and condemued 
to transportation by the Directory. He 
did not, however, go to Guienne, having 
found means to conceal himself in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau; nor was it till 
after the 18th Brumaire, that the Abbé 
Sicard was restored to his duties, On 
the return of the Abbé, M. Chaptal, the 
minister of the interior, gave the esta- 
blishment of the deaf and dumb his pro- 
tection, and even projected plans for it, 
well calculated to promote its prosperity. 
A press was established at the institu- 
tion, which offered the advantage of 
teaching the pupils an art which they 
might afterwards turn to ajlvantage. 
This press was put in activity in De- 
cember 1200, by which the deaf and 
dumb, in a short time, became ac- 
quainted with the art of printing. It 
was from this press that the Abbé pub- 
lished most of his works. The public 
exercises of the Abbé attracted much 
attention; he took great pleasure in 
them, as they contributed to increase 


the popularity of bis system by the suc- 
cess 
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cess of his pupils, and the astonishing 
proofs they gave of a sound understand- 
ing. He frequently exhibited Massieu, 
whose intelligence and sagacity were 
admired by all Paris ; he was the Abbé’s 
favourite pupil, and the one who first 
gave splendour and reputation to the 
system in which he was instructed. 

It was upon the model of bis school 
that almost all similar institutions were 
formed, Hig name was not less cele- 
brated in foreign states than in France. 
The exercises of his pupils were ob- 
jects of curiosity with all foreigners on 
their arrival at Paris. He took great 
pleasure in exhibiting them, and ex- 
plaining his system and the improve- 
ments he made upon that of the Abbé 
de l’ Epée. 

Besides bis situation of director and 
principal instructor of the school for 
deaf and dumb, he was a titular chap- 
lain. of Nétre Dame; one of the mana- 
gers of the Hospital des Quinze Vingts, 
and of the Establishment des Travail- 
Jeurs-Aveugles ; he was member of the 
second class of the Institute from its 
establishment ; and one of the commis- 
sioners named for abridging the Die- 
tionary of the French Language : he en- 
joyed in this place a double entertain- 
ment. He was, besides, associated with 
several foreign academies, and decorated 
with orders by several monarchs. 

The obsequies of the Abbé Sicard were 
celebrated at Nétre Dame. The body 
having been exposed in the court of the 
house de St. Magloire, was next carried 
to Nétre Dame. The funeral was at- 
tended by the members of the academy, 
the directors of the establishment of the 
deaf and dumb, and his young pupils. 
After divine service, the body was taken 
to the burying-ground du Pére de la 
Chaise, where funeral orations were pro- 
nounced over his tomb. M. Bigot 
Préameneu spoke in the name of the 
academy, and M. Lafond Ladebat in the 
name of the directors of the establish- 
ment, 

Dr. WooLcomBe. 

May 23. At Plymouth, William Wool- 
combe, M.D. a gentleman of very an- 
cient family in Devonshire. He was 
originally bred a surgeon, in which capa- 
city he served some time in the Navy, 
and at Plymouth; but on taking his 
degree as a physician, commenced prac- 
tice in his native county. He was 
the author of “ Remarks of the fre- 
quency and fatality of different dis- 
eases.” 8vo. 1808. 


Dr. GinDLESTONE. 
June 25. Suddenly, Thomas Girdle- 
stone, M, D, Physician, of Yarmouth. He 


Dr. Woolcombe,—Dr. Girdlestone.—F. Sastres, Esq. 643 


was born at Holt, Norfolk, in 1758. 
For the last 36 years, he had been resi- 
dent Physician at Yarmouth, where his 
unwearied assiduity and talents gained 
him the highest reputation. Dr. G. 
contributed largely under various signa- 
tures to the Medical Journals of his 
country, and evinced on many occasions 
a laudable zeal for the cause of litera- 
ture. The following are the only works 
to which he gave his name. 

*‘ Essays on the Hepatitis and Spas- 
modic Affections in India, founded on 
observations made whilst on service with 
his Majesty’s troops in different parts of 
that country, 8vo. 1787.’ *“* A case of 
Diabetes, with an historical sketch of 
that disease, 8vo. 1799.". “ Odes of 
Anacreon, translated into English verse, 
8vo. 1803, 3rd edit.’’ 


Francisco Sastres, Eso. 

April \7. In Upper Seymour-street, 
Francisco Sastres, Esq. Consul General 
from the King of Naples. At his first 
arrival in this country Mr. Sastres dis- 
tinguished himself as an able translator 
of the Italian language; and in that 
capacity was honoured by the friendly 
patronage of Dr. Johnson, whom he fre- 
quently visited in Bolt Court, and by 
whom be was nominated a member of 
the Conversation Club, which was formed 
in Essex-street, under the immediate 
superintendance of that great Moralist 
(see vol. LV. pp. 8, 99); and by whom 
Mr. Sastres was recollected in his last 
will by a legacy of 5/. ** to be laid out 
in books of piety for his own use.” Mr, 
Sastres attended the Doctor's funeral; 
as did the Writer of the present article ; 
now, alas! nearly the last survivor of 
those who had the happiness of enjoying 
the enlightening and instructive conver- 
sation of Dr. Jobnson in the Symposium 
of Essex-street. 

Mr. Sastres was for many years an 
active promoter of the Literary Fund ; 
and his death is thus alluded to in the 
Report of the Registrars of that Society, 
read at its late anniversary, 

** Of the third literary foreigner, who, 
within the period over which our retro- 
spect is thrown, has been consigned by 
calamity to our relief, we find it more 
difficult to speak ; for with him reeol- 
lections are associated in our minds to 
awaken our personal sensibility, and to 
disturb the even tenor of our narration. 
During many years he participated in 
our honorable labours, and gave many 
a feeling and judicious vote for the tem- 
pering of that bitter cup, which be then 
little thought that he should himself be 
destined to drain even to its dregs. He 
long formed a part of the ae 
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Italy, and long supported in the com- 
munity of Britain the proprieties of his 
delegated rank. But, amid the revo- 
lutions and disasters of his devoted 
country, his income sunk suddenly be- 
neath his feet ; and our inquiry found 
him (for he had retired from us, and 
his distress was proudly dumb) in desti- 
tution and the wretchedness of want. 
Need we say that’ we received him into 
our fostering care ; and, if we could not 
fill his pillow with down, that we sof- 
tened it under his dying head.” 


James MonyPenny, Eso. 

June 3. At Maytham Hall, Kent, 
James Monypenny, Esq. a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace ; descended lineally from 
Sir David Monypenny, created Lord 
Monypenny, Baron Monypenny of Pit- 
milli in the Shire of Fife, Scotland, who 
died in 1495; since which period the 
title and dignity have remained un- 
claimed. 

On account of the dormancy of this 
Barony, David Monypenny, Esq. of Pit- 
milli, a Lord of the Court of Sessions, 
and a Lord Commissioner of the Court 
of Justiciary, on his elevation to the 
Bench, assumed, and now bears, only 
the nominal title of Lord Pitmilli. 


—@o— 
D. CamMpBELL, Eso. 

Lately. At Campbelltown, Scotland, 
aged 73, D. Campbell, Esq. Sheriff. Sub- 
stitute of Kintyre; who held that si- 
tuation for his last thirty-five years, As 
aJudge he was patient and indefatigable, 
and in proof of the correctness of his 
decisions, few of them were ever altered 
by the Supreme Court. His manners 
were unassuming, mild, and complacent ; 
his honour and integrity irreproachable. 


Rev. WiLLiAM SAMPSON. 

Lately, from an accident, in his 32nd 
year, at Grimsby in Upper Canada, of 
which place he was Minister, the Kev. 
William Sampson, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr, Sampson, of Petersham, Surrey. 
Pursuing his favourite amusements of 
working in his garden, and occasionally 
shooting pigeons which were flying over 
him, accompanied by one of his children, 
a girl about four years old, he sent her 
into the house, which was at no great 
distance, for a pair of pincers. She not 
returning so soon as he expected, he 
was proceeding himself towards the 
house; when, in passing through the 
garden-gate, as he held the fowling-piece 
under his left arm, he made a false step, 
and fellto the ground. The gun, from 
the shock, instantly discharged into the 
fleshy part of his right leg all ics con- 
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tents, powder and shot; which entered 
just below the knee, perforated ob- 
liquely about twelve inches, and came 
out a little above the heel, without 
making any other external mark. In- 
stead of sending for an army or navy 
surgeon, who are the most competent 
persons for the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds, he was attended by a young 
man, who assured his family that no 
danger whatever was to be apprehended. 
In three days, however, a mortification 
took place, which in a few hours car- 
ried him off, leaving two young children, 
and his wife far advanced in pregnancy. 
Having resided at Grimsby about five 
years, he had so endeared himself by a 
strict regularity of conduct, and an af- 
fectionate and sedulous deportment, that 
his funeral was attended by between 
three and four hundred persons, many 
of whom, as the Hon. Col. Clance, and 
others, came from Niagara, and various 
places distant thirty and forty miles. 
Though removed thus early, and almost 
suddenly, from this transitory scene, he 
has left to his deeply afflicted relatives 
the mournful but cherishing consola- 
tion, that he died in the midst of his 
flock, lamented, respected, and beloved. 


Mr. Perer FINNERTY. 

May 11. At Westminster, aged 56, 
the well-known Mr. Peter Finnerty, 
many years an active reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle. 

He was the son of a tradesman at 
Loughrea, in Galway. At an early age 
he had to seek his fortune at Dublin, 
and was brought up as a printer. In 
1798 he succeeded Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
as the printer of ** The Press.” The 
violence of that paper causing it to be 
prosecuted, he removed to London, and 
engaged himself as a Parliamentary Re- 
porter. Having become acquainted with 
Sir Home Popham, he sailed on the 
Walcheren expedition for the purpose 
of writing its history; but being pre- 
vented carrying that object into effect, 
after a delay of some weeks, he returned 
to England; and, on being tried for a 
libel, was sentenced to a long impri- 
sonment in Lincoln gaol. He published 
*€ Report of the Speeches of Sir F. Bur- 
dett at the late Election, 8vo. 1804; 
and ** His Case, including the law pro- 
ceedings against him, and his treatment 
in Lincoln gaol, vo. 1811.” 


Mr. R. Pappy. 

Dec. 1, 1821. Died at Welverhamp- 
ton, co. Stafford, aged 71, Mr. R. Paddy, 
drawing-master at the free grammar 
school of that place, and of the catholic 


seminary, Sedgley-park. Mr. — 
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published several views of ancient build- 
ings; a large S.E. view of the venerable 
church of St. Peter in Wolverhampton ; 
a view of Dudley Castle, with a short 
description in English and French ; and 
views of the Abbeys of Lillesball, Haugh- 
mond, and Buildewas, in Shropshire, 
with a short description of each ap- 
pended thereto. 


Anse L. Le Maitre. 

June 16, 1822. Died at Shrewsbury, 
aged 65, much and deservedly lamented, 
the Abbé L, Le Maitre. He came to 
England in the height and frenzy of the 
French Revolution, where, as be grate- 
fully expressed it, he found a safe and 
friendly asylum. He gained a comfort- 
able subsistence by teaching the French 
language ; and on the death of the Rev. 
J. Corne, in 1817, was appointed Offi- 
ciating Minister of the Roman Catholic 
chapel of that place. 


Mrs. JutianaA HARDINGE. 
Lately. At the Grove, near Seven- 
oaks, a pretty little seat in the vicinity 
of the residence of her cousin, the pre- 
sent Marquis Camden, in her 72d year, 
Juliana, youngest daughter of Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq. Clerk of the House of 
Commons, Joint Secretary of the Trea- 
‘sury, &c. by Jane, fifth daughter of Sir 
John Pratt, of Wilderness in Kent, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench from 
1718 to 1724, and sister to the Lord 
Chancellor Earl Camden. Her father, 
Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. died April 9, 
1758; and her mother (who survived 
her husband nearly half a century), 
May 17, 1807 *. 

Like her eldest brother, the celebrated 
George Hardinge, Esq. Justice of the 
Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and 
Radnor, Mrs. Juliana Hardinge possessed 
considerable and highly cultivated ta- 
lents, with peculiar vivacity, and was an 
ornament to society. The qualities of 
her heart even surpassed those of her 
mind; they were shown through her 
life by the exertion of acts of kindness, 
generosity, charity, and beneficence, 
which endeared her to all who knew her. 
She is deeply regretted, and, as she was 
valued, will be long remembered by her 
neighbours, friends, and relations. 

—@— 
Joun MEDLEY. 

May 27. At Bell Hall, in Skircoat, 
aged 88, John Medley, formerly in the 
Royal Artillery, and only surviving bro- 
ther of late Mr. W. Medley, Merchant, 
of Halifax. This veteran had been a 
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pensioner of the Artillery upwards of 40 
years, in which corps he served at Gib- 
raltar during the memorable three years 
siege; at the conclusion of which he 
lost both his eyes by the explosion of a 
shell, and received a severe contusion on 
the back, by which he was for the last 
15 years confined to his bed, notwith- 
standing which bis general health con- 
tinued good, and his spirit undiminished 


to the last, 
a oe 
Mr. Tuapey Doortey. 

April 8 Aged 126, Mr. Thadey 
Doorley, a respectable farmer residing 
near the Hill of Allen, co. Kildare. He 
retained his faculties to the last moment, 
and was able to take the pleasure of any 
sort of field amusement within the last 
six months of his life. He was father 
of the renowned Captain Doorley, well 
known in Kildare, and was married 
about 19 years ago, at the age of 107, 
to a woman of 31. His remains were 
accompanied to the grave by a numerous 
assemblage of friends and relations who 
are left to deplore his loss. 


—~o— 

April 16. At Tottenham, aged 11, 
Henry Merzeau Bird Heraud, youngest 
son of Mr. James Abraham Heraud, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. This promising and 
amiable youth early attached himself to 
drawing, and made a silent progress in 
the art, frequently surprising with a 
facility of imitation which his friends 
were at a loss to conceive how he ac- 
quired. It was not so much the fruit of 
study as of natural aptitude. (See our 
Poetry for May, p. 452). His remains 
are deposited in the family vault at 
Bethnal Green. The following is his 
epitaph. 

**Lo! Angels hail the Mind which 

Death awakes! 
“In the third Heaven the Dawn of 


Promise breaks ! 


—@— 
Wituiam Apopis. 

June 18. At his mother’s house, in the 
parish of Much Birch, Essex, Wm. Addis, 
belonging to the 3d batt. of the Grena- 
dier Guards, now in Dublin. This brave 
fellow bore his share in the glorivus 
battle of Waterloo in 1815, where he 
was wounded. In consequence of ill 
health, a short time since he obtained 
leave to visit his friends, with the hope 
that his native air would prove bene- 
ficial to his shattered frame, but a rapid 
decline left recovery hopeless, and he 
contemplated the approach of death 
with the firmness of a man, and the re- 
signation of a Christian, On the 18th 

(the 
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(the anniversary of the battle of Wa- 
terloo), he requested his mother to de- 
corate his room with laurel, and place 
his medal on bis breast ; he also received 
the sacrament, and after surveying the 
reward of his bravery with evident exulta- 
tion and pleasure, desired it to be laid 
on his coffin when he should be buried, 
thanked his mother for all her atten- 
tions to him, and in the evening re- 
signed his gallant spirit for @ better 
world, observing with a smile of satis- 
faction, just before he expired, “‘ that it 
was a day on which a soldier ought to 
be proud to die!” 

—@o— 

DEATHS. 


, Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 


Lately.—At Lambeth, David Jones, esq. 
of New-Inn, Solicitor——In Park-lane, 
Charlotte, wife of G. Jones, esq. of Mon- 
mouthshire.—June 13. In Edwardes-street, 
Portman-square, the eldest dau. of late H. 
Cornelisen, esq.—June 14. Aged 65, Mr. 
Sam. Tagg, of Bell-yard, many years Clerk to 
Messrs. Graham, Kinderley, and Domville, 
Lincoln’s Inn. At Knightsbridge, Col. 
George Evans, half-pay Royal African Corps. 
—June 15. Near Croydon, 79, John Brick- 
wood, esq. At Hammersmith, the widow 
of late Richard Erle Drax Grosvenor, esq. of 
Charborough Park, formerly M.P. for Chester, 
Her death took place, while she was requesting 
a magistrate not to punish too severely an 
impudent fellow who had — with 
her footman.—June 17. In Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, 81, Anne, relict of late J. Barnes, esq. 
—June 19. At Leyton, 17, Mary-Anne, dau. 
of Sam. Edenborough, esq. of Milk-st. Cheap- 
side.—June 21. At Prince’s-st. Spitalfields, 
95, Anne, relict of M. Dale, esq. of Winch- 
more-hill, Edmonton. At Enfield, 27, 
Louisa wife of C. P. Meyer, esq. and dau. of 
late R. H. Boddam,esq.—June 24. In Bolton- 
row, Emily, the relict of the late lamented 
Edward Jerningham, esq. She was the dau. 
of the late Nathaniel Middleton, esq. and 
was married in 1804 (see p. 564). In 
Braynes’s-row, Clerkenwell, Henry Harrison, 
esq. formerly a leather-seller in Shoe-lane.— 
June 25. In Devonshire-sq. Maria, the lady 
of Sir Win. Blizard; the eminent Surgeon.— 
In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. Mrs. Gomm.—June 
26. Dorothea, wife of H. Powell Collins, esq. 
—June 27. Very much respected, Mr. Chas. 
Bonnor, of Fleet-street, linen-draper, one of 
the oldest inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Bride. Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Geo. Lovell, of Henry-st. Pentonville—June 
2s. At Maize Hill, Greenwich, after a 
short illness, Mrs. Collins, relict of the 
late William Collins, esq.—June 29. Maria, 
dau. of Ar. D. Stane, M. D. of Charter- 
house-sq.—J/une 30. At Lady Cornewall’s, 
in Park-st. Charles Amyand Cornewall, esq. 
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In Surrey-square, Kent-road, 78, Mr. 
Henry Metcalf. Aged 82, the wife of 
F. Chapman, esq. of Chapel-st. Grosvenor- 
place. At Teddington, Susan, wife of 
Col. Sir Rob. Arbuthnot, K. C. B. Cold- 
stream Guards. 

BeprorpsHire.—June 17. At Carlton- 
house, 41, Mr. Robt. Battams. He has left 
a family of seven children, and his death will 
be long deplored by a numerous circle of re- 
latives and acquaintance; and in him the 
poor have lost a most liberal benefactor. 

Berxsuire.— June 12. AtBradfield-house, 
35, Frances-Rebecca, wife of W.Boulger, esq. 
—June 25. Aged 50, Mr. William Davis, 
an opulent and most respectable maltster of 
Abingdon and Radley. He had just return- 
ed to the former place, from his house at 
Radley, and alighted from his gig; while 
his servant was in the act of lifting down 
his children from it, on the opposite side, 
a double-barrelled gun, strapped in the 
apron, went off, and its contents were lodged 
in the left thigh of Mr. Davis. The only 
words he distinctly uttered were, “* Who 
could have cocked that gun?” He attempt- 
ed to say something, which was though®to 
be, ‘* God bless you,” but was unable, for 
he sank into the arms of one of his men, 
and immediately expired. Mr. Davis has 
left seven children, the youngest of whom 
is only six weeks old.—June 29. At Reading, 
82, Martin Annesley, esq. 

Cuesuire.—Lately. At Chester, 84, T. 
Townsend, esq.—June 15. At Nantwich, 72, 
Geo. Cappur, esq. 

Cornwati.—Lately. At Lansallos, 78, 
Mr. W. Stevens. At Lavethan, General 
Morshead.——June 26. At Truro, 97, Mrs. 
Lidgey. At Helston, R. Johns, esq. 

Dersysuire.—Lately: At Elvaston, 100, 
Mrs. E. Smedley.—At Winster, 81, Mrs. 
Norman. 

DevonsuirE.—June 27. At Silverton, 
Louisa, 4th and youngest dau. of Col. Payne, 
of Exmouth. 

Dorset.—June 24. At Weymouth, 75, 
James M. Hilhouse, esq. father of the 
present worthy chief magistrate of Bristol. 

Duruam.—Lately. At Bishopwearmouth, 
Mr. J. Haughton. 

Essex.—Lately. At Chelmsford, 80, Mrs. 
Brown. George Dellmor, esq. of Blake 
Hall, Wanstead. At Colchester, 76, C. 
L. Spitva, esq. 

Groucester.—At Kempsey, F. Wilson, 
esq.—June 15. At Cheltenham, Anne, wife 
of Mr. W. H. Cooper, formerly of Oxford, 
and dau. of Mrs. Fisher, of Alstone Villa.— 
—June20. At Winterborn, 54, Anne, wife of 
Rev. Geo, D’Arville, of that place, and da. of 
late Alderman Shortland, of Oxford.—June 
21. Aged 28, Elizabeth, wife of H. M. 
Ambury, esq. Solicitor, of Bristol.—June 22. 
Aged 101, Mrs. Anne Dyer, of Bristol. 

Hampsuire.—AtMoira-place, Southamp- 
ton, J. P. Edwards, esq. 
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Hertrorpsiire.—June 22. At Northaw, 
75, Patrick Thomson, esq.—June 23. At 
Buckendon Bury, Wm. C. A. Dent, esq 

HuntinoponsHire.—June 9. At Brough- 
ton, the wife of Mr. Blot, an caidas te 
mer of Hemmington-lodge, near Oundle. 

Kent.—Lately, At Bridge, G. U. Leith, 
esq.—At Canterbury, J. Abbot, esq.—At 
Deal, Lieut. Clayson, R. N..——June 16, At 
Stone-cottage, near Dartford, 72, Sarah, wife 
of Samuel Notley.—June 19. At Sandgate, 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of late T. 
Boone, esq. formerly of Lee, and niece of late 
C. Boone, esq. of Berkeley-sq—June 26. At 
St. Mary Cray, 75, Geo. Warriner, esq. of 
Bloxham-grove, Oxfordshire. 

Lancasnike.—June 6. Aged 33, Anne, 
wife of Mr. W. Grapel, bookseller. 

Leicestersnire.— Lately. At Wood- 
house, nearLoughborough, MissAshpinshaw, 
a maiden lady, sister to Rev. Dr. Staunton 
of Staunton, ‘near Newark on Trent. So 
sudden was her death, that after writing a 
letter, she got up, saying she would go and 
take a walk in the garden, as she did not 
feel very well; very few minutes, however, 
elapsed, before she dropped down and died 
almost instantly. 

Lincotnsmire.— Lately. At Brig, 80, 
Rev. P. L. Mills—At Boston, H. Clarke, 
esq.-——Aged 73, Miss M. Wilson. At 
Foston-hill, J. Needham, esq. 

Norro.x.—Lately. At Norwich, 98, Mrs. 
Pue. Aged 73, Mrs. M. Bradford. 

” At Aylsham, 80, Mr. J. Overton. 

NorTuampronsuire.— Lately.AtCraugh- 
ton-house, T. Hopcroft, esq.—June 8. At 
Higham Ferrers, 61, Richard Dennis, esq. 

XFORDSHIRE.—June 12. At Oxford, 20, 
T. Musgrave, esq. commoner of University 
College, son of late Sir J. C. Musgrave, bt. 
of Eden-hall, Cumberland. He was drown- 
ed near Iffley, by accidentally falling over 
the side of a boat.—June 27. At Oxford, 
45, Mr. James Betteridge. 

Suropsuire.— June 23. At his mother’s, 
Ruckley Grange, near Shiffnal, aged 30, 
Lieut. Harry Dale, R.N. son of the late 
Joseph Dale, esq. of Chester. 

Somersetsuire.—Lately.AtLittleCleave, 
D. Griffin, esq. jun.—June 6. At Bath, Rev. 
Sam. Newton, who for more than 36 years had 
been the Pastor of the Protestant Indepen- 
dent Church at Witham. 

Surrey.—June 22. At Jacob's Wells, 
near Guildford, 99, G. Stacey, formerly a 
taylor.—June 26: At North-end, Croydon, 
76, John Walter Langton, esq. many years 
resident at Newington Butts. 

Sussex.—June 25. At Wick House, near 
Brighton, Adelaide Maynard, dau. of Maj.- 
gen. Sir Edw. and Lady Kerrison. 

Waarwicksuire.—June 21. At Henley- 
in-Arden, 78, Mr. Burman. 

Wittsutre.—At Stockton, Anne, widow 
of W. W. Pinchard, esq.—June 27. At 
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Overdown House, 16, Thos.-Benet, eldest 
son of Thos. Calley, esq. of Burderop Park. 
Wonrcestersuire.—June 10. At Per- 
shore, Mr. Hen. Harding, late of Caldecot, 
near Abingdon, of which Corporation he 
had been a principal burgess nearly 30 years. 
—June 16. At the house of his uncle, W. 
Bricknell, esq. Everload, 21, Mr. Joba 
Bradshaw Bricknell. , 
Yorxsuirne.—Junei9. At Leeds, 40, 
Mr. John Bray, comedian. He had resided 
in America for the last 17 years. His death 
was occasioned by a complication of dis- 
orders, which bafiled the skill of the fa- 
culty of Boston, and induced him to visit 
his native land. Attended by his eldest son, 
he crossed the Atlantic, and reached Leeds 
only two days preceding his death.—June 
20. At Pocklington, 67, Mr. Rob. Catton, 
agent to Rob. Dennison, esq. of Kilnwick 
Piercy.—June 22. In Nile-street, Hull, the 
Rev. John Hawkesley, Jate Pastor of the 
Church of Christ, meeting in Aldermanbury 
Postern, London. On t of indisp 
sition, he had been obliged’to retire from 
the exercise of his ministry, and for several 
months past had resided first at Cotting- 
ham, and then at Hull, the place of his na- 
tivity, whither he had been induced to come 
by the hope of re-establishing his health. 

Wares.—Rev. W. Howell, minister of 
the Presbyterian meeting, Swansea. 

Scortanp.—At Edlestown-house, Rev. 
Dr. Patrick Robertson, minister of Edles- 
town. 

Asroap.—Dec. 15, 1821. At Barroda, 
in the East Indies, aged 31, Captain John 
Brough, of the Bombay European reg. and 
commanding a division of the me Auxi- 
liary Horse. He was the eldest son of Capt. 
Brough, Carlow Militia, and had been 17 years 
in the service —Jan. 8. Off Linton, China, 
aged 23, Lieut. Edw. Swann, of Hull, son of 
late Rob. Swann, of Greystones, near Shef- 
field.— March 18. Near Graham’s Town, 
South America, 21, George, youngest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, rector of Bul- 
pham, Essex. He went out with a small party 
of settlers in 1819, and was unfortunately 
killed by a fall from his horse.—Merch 19. 
At Corfu, Sir Spridiron Foresti, for many 
— the British Minister in the Ionian 

slands—May 5. At Tours, France, 19, 
Mary Jane, eldest dau. of H. B. Thornhill, 
esq. of Montagu-pl. Montagu-sq. and grand- 
dau. of B. Thornhill, esq. of Stanton, Der- 
byshire.—June 2. At Hamburgh, 65, Dr. 
Redlich, father of Mrs. Strother of Hull. 
—June 4. At Nice, respected by all who 
knew him, Henry, youngest son of Alder- 
man Thomas Smith.—June 18. At Madeira, 
Wm. eldest son of John Wells, esq. M.P. 
of Brickley House, Kent. Lately. At 
Guernsey, W. Corbin, esq. At Vienna, 


80, Baron Puffendorff, a celebrated states- 
man, 3 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 
= - 
VOL. XCII. PART I. 
P. 187. The Will of the Hon. Dame P. 371. The Will of the late Sir John 


Judith Noel, wife of Sir Ralph Noel, Bart. 

in Doctors Commons, on the 22d 
of February, by Dr. Lushington and Nicholas 
Wn. Ridley Colbourne, Esq. the executors, 
bequeaths the principal part of her Lady- 
ship’s property (sworn under 10,0001.) to 
her daughter, Lady Byron, for life; after 
her death, to her grand-daughter, the Hon. 
Ada Augusta Byron. A portrait of Lord 
Byron, described to be inclosed in a case at 
the house of Kirby Malory, is left to the 
trustees, with directions to keep it safely 
inclosed and shut up till Lady Ada Augusta 
attains 21, when it is to be delivered to 
her; but, should Lady Byron be then liv- 
ing, it is not to be so delivered until after 
her decease, unless with her Ladyship’s 
assent. A copy of Handel’s Works, pre- 
sented to Lady Noel by his late Majesty, 
and now in the Library of Seaham, in the 
county of Durham, is left to Lady Byron in 
the same manner as the other property; and 
a miniature picture of her Ladyship, painted 
by Hayter, is given to Sir Ralph, as a testi- 
mony of affection. 40. annum, and 
wearing apparel, are bequeathed to a servant, 
named Lavinia Morle, as a reward for long 
and faithful services. The Will is dated 
Nov. 25, 1820. 

P. 274. A Committee of Graduates has 
been formed for collecting subscriptions for 
procuring.a bust by Chantrey of Dr. Clarke, 
to be placed in some conspicuous part of 
the University. 

P. 322. A neat and appropriate monu- 
ment (by Reeve) has been just erected in 
the South transept of the Abbey Church, 
Bath, to the memory of the late gallant 
Sir Henry Cosby, with the following in- 
scription :— ' 

** Sacred to the Memory of Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Henry Aucustus Montacue Cossy, 
of the Honourable Company’s Service, and 
of Barnsville Park, in the county of Glou- 
cester, died January 17th, 1822. Aged 79.” 
** sed omnes una manet nox, 

Et caleanda semel via lethi.” 

Thy course is finish’d, but thy long career, 
Sustain’d in Glory, — without a fear, 
Has stamp’d upon t ve the lasting seal 
Of Vadou, Honour, Piety, and “= 
Long must our hearts lament thee, and regret 
That to thy sorrowing Friends thy star is set ; 
But it is well, nor should we dare repine, 
If lost to us, in brighter realms it shine, 
Regions of Joy, Tranquillity, and Peace ! 
Where rest the weary, and where sorrows 

cease ! [o’er, 
Oh! may we meet, when this short race is 





In life eternal, on that blissful shore ! 





Silvester, Bart. Recorder of London, was 
proved in the Prerogative Court on the 18th 
of April, by the oath of Dame Harriet Sil- 
vester, the relict and sole executrix, the 
— being sworn under 16,0001. The 

Ik of the personal estate, including the 
leasehold house in Bloomsbury-square, is 
given to Lady Silvester, who is the residuary 
legatee. Amongst the legacies is one of 
5001, to the testator’s daughter, Matilda, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Isleworth, 
Middlesex ; and an annuity of 30/. for life 
toa servant. The freehold and copyholds 
in the county of Essex, are given to trustees 
(John Maule, of Bath, Esq. and Charles 
Dyneley, Esq. of Doctor’s Commons), for 
the use of the widow during her life, and, 
after her death, to his nephew, Philip Car- 
teret, Esq. of Lymington, Haats, a Post 
Captain in the Navy, and his heirs male; 
failing whom, to a nephew of Lady Silves- 
ter, with similar remainders. The residue 
of the real estate is also given to her Lady- 
ship, absolutely. 

. 471. We are happy to announce that 
the Bishop of Meath is still living. We 
were misled by the newspapers, in supposing 
that he was no more. 

P. 472. The remains of the late Coun- 
tess Fitzwilliam were interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Marholm, co. Northampton, 
on Thursday, May 23, in as private a manner 
as ible. 

. 561. On Saturday, June 22, the 
corpse of the Marquis of Hertford was re- 
moved from his bed-room in Hertford House, 
Manchester- square, in a leaden coffin, 
into the sitting-room on the right side of 
the grand hall, and placed in the state 
coffin, covered with crimson velvet; in the 
centre of which was a richly embossed Mar- 
quisate coronet, with handles to correspond. 
Monday being the day appointed for the re- 
moval of the noble remains for interment, 
in the family vault at Ragley, co. Warwick 
(not at Sudborn, co. Suffolk, as stated in our 
last, p. 561), at seven o’clock the procession 
began to move in the following order.—Two 
Mutes on horseback. Six plumes of black 
feathers ; an escutcheon on each plume. On 
each side the man carrying the black feathers 
was a man with a black wand. Six Pages 
on horseback. Two Mutes on horseback. 
The Marquisate coronet. The Hearse, 
drawn by six beautiful black horses. Three 
mourning coaches. In these coaches were 
the agents and principal domestics of the 
late respected Marquis. 

Amongst other donations, the Marquis has 
bequeathed 1000/. to the Middlesex Hospital. 
INDEX 
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ABRAHAM, Richard, death of 571 

Accidents, by explosion of jgas 171. by 
explosion of a jug #. by shipwreck ib. 
at the West London Theatre 172. by 
clothes catching fire 173. by thunder- 
storms 636, 637 

Achilles, statue of 132, monument of, 
by Phidias, erected in Hyde Park 355 

Addis, W. death of 645 

Atrolite, description of 265 

Africa, intelligence from 555. travels 
through 161. unknown state of 520 

Agricultural Committee Report, partia- 
mentary discussion on 456, 457 

Agriculture, distress stat@ of 133, 416. 
abundant produce a blessing 200, 484 

Air, on the currents of 2, 103 

Air Pump, utility of 159 

Albemarie, Lord, character of 234 

Algiers, plague in 555 

Ak Pacha, death of, described 266 

America, intelligence from 76, 170, 363, 
460, 636. literary character and cus- 
toms of 298. Asylum tor the Deaf 
and Dumb 363. genius of noticed 482. 
number of publications in 626 

Ancient Anecdotes 392 

Animals, sagacity of 505 

Anlaf, warfare of 4, 5 ~ 

Ant, sagacity of 312 

Antediluvian Cave, discovery of 161. 
description of 352. humorous remarks 
on 491 

Antiquaries, on the respect due to 8 

Apollo, statue of, at Nismes 66 

Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, descrip- 
tive account of 387, 498 

Architect, an eminent one defended 102 

Armagh, Abp. memoir of 469. biogra- 
phical notices of 597 

Armour, aucient, remarks on 307 

Arrow, poisoned, antidote to 80 

Ashion, Sir A. struck speechless 117 

Asia, intelligence from 169, 363 

Athelstan, warfare of 4,5 

Atkinson, Wm, death 278. character 414 

Atwick, fossil remains at 545 

“ Auld Robin Gray,” origin of 386 

Authors, on the misery of 124 

Avalanche, near Chepstow, described 267 

Badang, adveutures of 46 

Balloon, horizontal motion given to 543 

Bandy, popular custom of 222 

Bankes, Mrs. Margaret, death of 570 

Bannockburn, flourishing state of 556 

Barometer, simple one described 448 

Barrows, ancient, discovery of 160, 353 

Barry, Dr. E. memoir of 185 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XC), Part I. 
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Basire, James, death of 474 

Bastardy Laws, impolicy of 21, 216. 
vindicated 216, 590. remarks on 408 

Battlefield Church, co. Salop, monument 

. in 20 

Beaumont and Fletcher, critique on 592 

Bees and Frying pan, custom of 222 

Bellasis, G. H. death of 474 

Benbow, Adm, verses on, noticed 488 

Benticy, Eliz. memoir of 153 

Berkeley, Lady C. anecdotes of 54 

Berthon, Gen. rebellion of 264, 634 

Bible, division intu chapters 302 

Bibles, subscriptions for 256 

Billingsgate Ward School, ancient sculp- 
ture on described 404 

Bindlos, Fran. who? 104, answered 194 

Blanchard, J. notices of 514 

Blazoning, peculiarities in 514 

Blestium, co. Hereford, ancient site 26 

Boats, Canal, method of propelling 356 . 

Bodmin, Roman Antiquities at 353 

Booth, L. death of 571 

Boring for Water, new method 607 

Boswell, James, memoir of 277 

Boswell, Sir 4. killed in a duel 365 

Botanical Discoveries in Paraguay 255 

Botanical Garden at Chelsea 387, 498 

Bothai Castle, Northumb. account of 403 

Boullongue, Bon, notices of 514 

Bourbon, Duchess, death of 93 

Bourchier Arms, remarks on 607 

Bourdeauz, visit to 610 

Bourdon, Sebastian, notices of 515 

Brereton, Hon. John, inquiries after 290 

Brewing, improvement in 159 

Brighton, Royal Chapel at, consecrated 
79. public works at 268 

British Institution, opening of 447 

British Traekwoy, in Herefordshire 26 

Brodrick, Abp. death and character of 
570 

Bromhead, Sir G. death of 562 ~ 

Brow, various applications of 604 

Brownley, James, death of 566 

Brun, Charles Le, notices of 515 

Brunnum, Baitle of, remarks on the an- 
tient site of 3 

Brutes, sagacity of 505 

Buckler, Dr. defence of 102 

Butkeley, Vise. a of 562 , 

Buonaparte, political axioms relative to 
409. cuenanel with the Duke of 
Marlborough 413 

Burée, J. P. death of 570 

Burnham, account of 5 

Buying and Selling, operations of 226 

Byng, Admiral, trial of noticed 343 

Byron, 
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Byron, Lord, property of 366. poetic 
character of 613. injunction refused 
on his “ Cain” 172 

Cabal, derivation of 133, 302 

Caillaud, M. researches in Egypt 350 

Caistor, co. Lincoln, curious custom at 
98, 290, 364 

Calais, local history desirable 290 

Cambridge University, Prize Essays 62, 
155, 253, 540,625. proposed exami- 
nation for degrees at 580 

Campbell, Rev. C. death of 571 

Campbell, D. death of 644 

Canal Boats, method of propelling 356 

Canal Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 
383, 575 

Cancer, derivation of 133 

Canova, picture of 350 

Canton, affray at 460, 554. dispute set- 
tled 635 

Carbonari, revenge of 555 

Carfax Church, Oxford, architecture of 
censured 601 

Carlisle, penalties levied on 172 

Carmino, family of 134, 303 

Carnival, at Malta, described 423 

Caroline, Queen, will of 172 

Cash Payments, considerations on 597 

Cashel, Abp. death and character 470 

Castor, co. Northampton, Roman anti- 
quities discovered at 483 

Catherine IT. of Russia, ambition of 24 

CatholicPatrons,vverProtestant churches, 
inconsistency of 518. possess no ju- 
risdiction over a Protestant Church 606 

Cave, antediluvian, discovered 161. de- 
scribed 352. remarks on 491 

Caves, found in America 66 

Cecil, Secretary, anecdotes of 40 

Censor, No. X11. 121. No. XIII. 204 

Cercle des Arts, establishment of 64 

Charities, in London, list of 340 

Charles, Prince, character of 342 

Chatterton, notices of 39 

Chelsea, Apothecaries’ Gardenat 387, 498 

Cherry, Thomas, memoir of 281 

Chevisance, explanation of 37 

China, affray in 460, 554. dispute set- 
tled 635 

Chisholm, Lieut.-col. memoir of 182 

Christian Church, history of 217, 314 

Christian Knowledge, Society for pro- 
moting, Prize Essay 254 

Christian Virtues, antient sculpture 406 

Christmas Day, New, popular customs 
of in Herefordshire 13 

Christmas Day, Old, popular customs of 
in Herefordshire 14 

Church Establishment in Ireland 78 

Church Towers, plan for stopping up the 
windows, against lightning 482 

Churches, Building of, report respecting 
270 


Churches, New, styles of 600 
Churchwardens, duty of 228 
Cicada, remarks on 132 


Circuits, Spring 174. Summer 638 

Clambowe Family, inquiry after 386 

Clare, families of 599 

Clarke, Dr. E. D. memoir of 274. bust 
of intended 648 

Clarke, Dr. Wm. inquiries after 424. 
notices of 488 

Clepsydra explained 39 

Clere, Sir John, notice of 2 

Clerestory, derivation of 98 

Clergy, libellous remarks on 2. plan 
for relieving 129 

Clerks, reduced salaries of 80 

Clock-work machinery, description of 158 

Coal Mine, at Tidenham Chase 365 

Coal Tar, gas made from 628 

Cobham, Lord, character of 234 

Cock-fighting, popular custom of 221 

Coinage, trial of 390 

Coins, ancient, found at St. Geny 66 

Coins, Scottish, notices of 194 

Ooichester, ancient sphinx found at 107 

Columbarium, ancient 545 

Compass, newly invented 544 

Conant, Sir N. memoir of 371 

Constantine, treatment of Christians 314 

Convicts’ Wives, on the marriage of 10 

Corbet, John, monument erected to 20 

Corn, fluctation of prices 8, 59 

Correspondence, hints for 400 

Cosby, Lieut. gen. Sir H. A. M. memoir 
of 177,229. monument of 648 

Courtenay Family, biographical notices 
134, 588 

Cousin, Jean, notices of 516 

Coutts, Thos. death of 188. memoir 195 

Cowper, poetic character of 613 

Coypel, Antony, notices of 516 

Coypel, Noel, notices of 516 

Crocodile, death of described 534 

Cross, Anglo-Norman, explanation of 63 

Cross Day, celebration of 485 

Croup, remedy for 628 

Crown Livings, on improvement of 311 

Crystallo Ceramie, art of described 70 

** Cui Bono,” on misapplication of 486 

Cumberland, Duke of, character 234 

Cumberland, soi-disante Princess of, her 
application to the Prerogative Court 
rejected 558 

Curates, on improving the condition 111 

Cymmrodorion Society, proceedings of 349 

Dalton, T. death of 571 

Davison, Wm. inquiries respecting 386 

Dawpool, near Chester, port at 364 

Deaf and Dumb, Asylum for, account 
of 305. American Asylam for 363 

Dean Church, Hants, rebuilt 267 

Dean, Little, co. Gloucester, cross of 19 

Denmark, King of; invested with the 
Garter in 1582, 327 

Denmark, Prince C. F. admitted a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society 542 

Devey, T. death and character 473 

Devizes, siege of 119 

Diluvian Mud, remarks on 492 

Dioclesian, 
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Dioclesian, treatment of Christians 314 

Discount, reduced to 4 per cent. 558 

Distress, National, parliamentary discus- 
sion on 167. statement respecting 261. 
remedy for 304. remarks on 416 

Dives et Pauper, extract from 309 

Divining Rod, notice of 608 

Djyebel et Berkel, antiquities of 429 

Dodd, R. death of 474 

Doddington, G. B. notices of 236 

Dogs, sagacity of 505 

Domitian, vanity of 39 

Donatty, Mrs. murder of 270 

Dongola, account of 427 

Donkin, Gen. R. death of 273 

Doorley, Thadey, death of 645 

Dorset, Duke, character 234 

Dover Harbour, improved 267 

Draconites, explanation of 132 

Dramatic Copyright, decision on 447 

Duelling, trial for 557 

Dufresnoy, C. A. notices of 516 

Dugong, description of 157 

Duncannon, Lord, character 235 

Dunedin, etymology of 599 

Dutch, various styles of painting 595, 596 

Earthquake, description of 265. in York- 
shire 365 

East Indies, intelligence from 76 

EBaster, popular customs and supersti- 
tions of, in Herefordshire 15 

Ecclesiasticus, chap xliii. obscure passage 
in noticed 313. explained 389 

Edinburgh, etymology of 599 

Education, common sense one recom- 
mended 424 

Education, Foreign, illegality of 135 

Edward I. portrait of noticed 594 

Egmont, Earl, death of 273 

Egypt, mythology noticed 132. antiqua- 
rian researches in 350. antiquities of, 
in the British Museum 351 

Egyptian Mummy, description of 161 

Eistedvod, congress of 463 

Elephants, sagacity of 505 

Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses of 6. anec- 
dote of 40. Pastime of her Pro- 
gresses ? 228 

Eltham Palace, Kent, description of 9 

Emeris, Rev. J. monument to 603 

Englefield, Sir H. C. memoir of 292. 
Mr, Sotheby’s eulogium on 418. pub- 
lications of 420 

English, various styles of painting 594, 
595, 596 

English Language, extent of 256 

English Literature, progress in Poland349 

ae Writing, bints for 400 
thiopia, present state of 533 

Evangelists, symbols of 309, 392 

Evans, Sir W. D. death of 563 

Evening, reflections on 523 

Exchange, Reyal, tower described 29 

Exhibitions of Paintings 447 

Falaise, castle of described 527 

Falcon, shot near Parham 173 
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Ferris, Capt. W. memoir of 568 

Ferro, Island of described 598 

Ferwer of Persia, origin of? 194 

Finnerty, P. death of 644 

Fire Insurance Companies, duty paid by80 

Fire-lock, newly invented 554 

Fire-shield, newly invented 70 

Fires: at Seaton Delaval 79, 267. in 
Suffolk 267, 365. at Stockholm 634. 
Capt. Manby’s plan of extinguishing 66 

Fish Oil, method of purifying 448 

Fitzwilliam, Countess, death of 472. fu- 
neral of G48 

Five per Cents. plan for paying off 173 

Flagellants, origin of 132 

Florence, visit to 611 

Fonthill Abbey, Wilts, account of 326. 
opening of noticed 628 

Foot Ball, popular custom of 223 

Fosbroke, T. D. \ife of 44 

Fossils, found at Atwich 545. at Meisen ib. 

Foster's‘ England’ s Happiness Increased,” 
remarks on 121 

Fountain Tree, description of 598 

Fox, C.J. character of 236. anecdotes 341 

France: intelligence from 75, 168, 264, 
361, 552, 634, tour through, in 1821, 
30, 100, 294, 514, 605. immorality of 
135. disturbances in 168, 634. Geo- 
graphical Society of 543 

Francis, Sir P. considerations on his 
being the author of Junius 613 

Frederick, Pr. of Wales, character of 234 

French, various styles of Painting 594, 
595, 596 

French Academy, meeting of 628 

French Language, extent of 256 

French School, Painters of 515 

Galba, medals of found 66 

Galerius, treatment of the Christians 314 

Gardener, Sir Robert, inquiries respect- 
ing 290 

Gardner, Sir T. notice of 98 

Gas, explosion of caused by rats 171. 
capacity of, for caloric 628. formed 
from coal tar 628 

Gascoigne, Wm. death of 570 

Gaskin, Mrs. character of 115 

Geddes, A. Letter from 128 

Gelée, Claude, memoir of 517 

Geographical Society of France,prizes 543 

George IT. character of 341 

George III. Portrait of 64. Wyatt's 
monument tothe memory of 268 

George IV. bust of 64. court held 173. 
statue of, to he erected at Brighton 268 

German Language derived fromGreek 627 

Germany, intelligence from 76, 169, 266, 
362, 555 

Girdlestone, Dr. Thomas, death of 643 

Glass Incrustation, art of 72 

Gloucester, siege of 118 

Gold and Silver Coinage, trial of 390 

Gordon, Adam, notice of 2. inquiries af- 
ter 98 

Gorges, family of 386 

Grafton, 
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Grafton, Duchess, death of 561 

Greece, intelligence from 459 

Greeks, cruelty of 555 

Green, John, death of 378 

Green, Rev. W. original letters to 125 

Grenville, family of 134 

Grey, Countess, death of 562 

Grey, Dr. R. original letters from 125 

Gunning, P. death of 571 

Gwyn, John, military memoirs of 116 

Hail, new theory on 581 

Hammond, Wm. mewoir of 186 

Hampden, character of 234 

Hannington, Dr. J. G. death of 90 

Hardinge, Mrs. Juliana, death of 645 

Hardwicke, Lord, notices of 237 

Harvest, forward state of 556 

Harvest Home, popular custom of 220 

Hawes, Benj. death of 87. charities of 88 

Hay, Mr. reply to bis remarks on the 
sphinx found at Colchester 107 

Hayle Abbey, co. Gloucester, seal of 544 

Haymarket Theatre, hist. of 201, 319,406 

Haynes, C. M. memoir of 373 

Headley, Wm. death of 569 

Heard, Sir Isaac, memoir of 466, library 
sold 625 

Heath, Dr. George, death of 282 

Helvetius, M. moral speculations of 293, 
299, 397 

Heralds’ College, new one proposed 98 

Fferaud, H. death of 645 

Hereford Cathedral, decorated window 
of 364 

Herefordshire, popular customs and su- 
perstitions in 13, 220. unknown Bri- 
tish Trackway discovered in 26 

Heriots, trial respecting 173 

Herrington Hall, purchase of 365 

Hertford, Marquis, memoir of 561. 
neral of 648 

Hervey, W. death of 571 

Hesse Cassel, Prince, character of 235 

Hewet, Sir T. death of 562 

Hewett, G. death of 571 

Hillington Rectory, remarks on 414 

Hoadly, Bp. notices of 508 

Hodgson, John, memoir of 378 

Holland, family of 303 . 

Holt, ¥m. memoir of 187 

Horsley, Bp. Life of announced 194 

Howth, Earl, death of 370 

Hunt, E. death of 571 

Hutton’s Divining Rod, noticed 608 

Hydraulic Orrery, exhibition of 543 

Hydrophobia, olservations on 589 

Hylaograph, newly invented, 544 

Improvisatori. powers of 157 

India, hostilities in 229 

Inquisitors, origin of 132 

Inscriptions, mode of preserving 215 

Ireland, disturbed state of 77, 170, 267, 
364. Marquis Wellesley appointed 
Lord Lieutenant 77. Church Esta- 
blishment in 78. revenue of 170. 
relief affurded to 461. Incorporated 
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Society of Artists 543. distresses of 
566, 636 

“ Ts being,” improper use of 486 

Isis, statue of, in British Museum 65 

Italy, intelligence from 75, 168, 266, 
459, 555 

Ivan Antonovitch, a Russian tale 22 

Jack and Gill, Greek fragment of 520 

Jackson's Shakspeare, remarks on 422 

Japan, customs of 431 

Jefferson, Archdeacon, memoir of 182 

Jenkyns, Henry, account of 36 

Jenner, Dr. anecdote of 396 

Jephson, Mr. motion in the Court of 
King’s Bench 638 

Jerdan, Lieut.-Col. death of 472 

Jerningham, Edward, memoir of 564 

Jews, sufferings of 490 

Johnson, Dr. moral speculations of 223, 
299, 397 

Jones, M. death of 571 

Jouvenet, Jean, notices of 537 

Jukes, Dr. A. memoir of 563 

Juliana East Indiaman, \oss of 78 

Jumpers, enthusiasm of 40 

Junius, considerations on the author613 

Keene, Whitstead, memoir of 278 

Kemble, G. Stephen, death of 570 

Kenilworth, revels at 51 

King, Mrs. Frances Eliz. memoir of 90 

King, Rev. J. memvir of 183 

Kingsale, Baron, death of 562 

Kipling, Dr. T. death of 276 

Kirkdale, antediluvian cave 161,352,491 

Kirkintilloch, Roman remains at 628 

Knighis, Trish, nullity of 172 

Knivett, Sir P. descendants inquired for? 

Knowles, R. death of 570 

Tady Lushington Indiaman, \oss of 169 

Lancaster, Thos. Earl of, disinterred 364 

Lane, Mrs. Jane, anecdote vf 194 

Lane Family, account of 415, descend 
ants of 482 

Langton, Stephen, notice of 132 

Law, uncertainty of 638 

Lawrence, Mr. lectures of illegal 366. 
letter of recantation of 443 

Lead Mine, at Chepstow 365 

Leeds, exhibition of Fine Arts at 254 

Leicester, Earls of noticed 482 

Leicester, Earl of, \etter from 328 

Le Maitre, Abbé, death of 645 

Lewis, Percival, death of 89 

Lhwyd, Edward, \etter from 318 

Life Beacon, newly invented 158. pre- 
mium for 267 

Lightning, violence of 76. dreadful ef- 
fects of 636, 637 

Lincoln, city of, account of 209 

Lincolnshire, cultivated land of 365 

Lintel, newly invented 628 

Lisbon, conspiracy at 554 

Literary Fund Society, anniversary 463 

Literary Puppyism, specimens of 213 

Literary Retrospections, 223, 299, 397 

Liverpool, anniversary of the Soeiety of 

Travellers 
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Travellers into Foreign Countries 213. 
Welsh population in. 214. new market 
in described 267. historical notices 585 

London, antient sculptures in 404 

London Bridge, proposed erection of 957 

London Press, inaccuracy of 12 

Louvaine, arms of 607 

Lauvre, visit to 32. French school in 514 

Loveday, Mr, petition of noticed 135 

Loveden, Dr. E. L. memoir of 88 

Lucy Family, pedigree of 130 

Ludlow, Gen. epitaph on 520 

Lyttelton, Sir 7. character of 235 

Macdiarmid’s ** British Statesmen,” re- 
marks on 120 

Macdonald, Col, on telegraphic commu- 
nication 28 

Madrid, disturbances at 553 

Magna Charta, motives of the Barons 
who signed 34. arms of the Barons 
noticed 98. remarks on celebrating the 
event 513 

Magnetism, new discovery in 64 

Maitre, Abbé, L. le, death of 645 

Maittaire’ s Classics, spurious editions 136 

Malpass, Sarah, memoir of 475 

Malta, carnival at, described 423, let- 
ter from 485 

Manby, Capt. on extinguishing fires 66 

Manufactures, improving state of 78 

Margaret, Duchess of York, who? 34 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 

Marlborough, Duke of, contrasted with 
Buonaparte 413 

Marriages, early, impolicy of 409 

Marshall, Thos. death of 567 

Martin, Mr. picture of 350 

Mason, Miles, death of 474 

Mason's English Garden, remarks on 35 

May Day Collation, account of 325 

May Games, celebration of 323. reason 
of their suppression 324 

May Poles, popular custom of 221 

Mazarine Bible, sale of 256 

Meath, Bp. memoir of 471. death of 
contradicted 648 

Medals, ancient, found at St. Geny 66 

Medical Society, meeting of 270 

Mediterranean, chart of 157 

Medley, J. death of 645 

Metals, allegorical application of 132. 
method of securing against the effects 
of air 356 

Meteorological Diury 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 

Mews, Bp. notices of 507 

Meyrick, Dr. on ancient armour 307 

Michel Dean, co. Gloucester, ace. 17, 113 

Midlent, popular custom of 221 

Mignard, P. memoir of 605 

Military Garments, ancient, remarks 308 

Milthouse’s Poems, remarks on 310 

Mines, Silver,Cornwall, profits of 267,365 

Monmouthshire, disturbances in 462 

Monuments, spoliation of censured 603 

Monypenny, J. death of 644 


More, Sir T. anecdotes of 40 

Morley, Bp. memoir of 507 

Morocco, Emperor of, \etter from 583 

Morris Dance, popular custom of 221 

Morrison, John, memoir of 187 

Mortality, Bit of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575. inquiry respecting the limits 194 

Mothering Sunday, popular custom 221 

Museum, British, hints to frequenters 
112. Egyptian antiquities in 351 

Myddelton, Sir H. autographs of 104. 
arms of 296 

National Distress. See Distress, National. 

Natural History, method of preserving 
objects in 356. discoveries in 157 

Navy Five per Cents, reduction of 263. 
payment of 270 

Neave, Cath. death of 475 

Negro Race, on the origin of 520 

- war Wales, intelligence from 266, 

3 

New Year's Gifts, popular customs 222 

Newberry, engagement at 118, 119 

Newcastle, Duke of, character of 235 

Newfoundiand, distressed state of 170 

Newspapers, parliamentary statement 
respecting 625. list of and numbers, 
printed in London 626 

Nile, discoveries along the banks 533 

Nine Holes, popular custom of $23 

Nismes, ruins at 544 

Nobile, S. G. death of 571 

Noel, Lady, death of 187. will of 648 

Norfolk, Dukes, arms of 304, 588. no- 
tices of 482 

North, Bp, notices of 508 

Nugent, character of 234 

Nuge Curiose 39, 132 

O* Bierne. See Meath. 

Oul, Fisk, method of purifying 448 

Ombersiey Church, co. Worcester, de- 
scribed 297 

Orford, Earl, death of 561 

Oudry, J. B. notices of 606 

Overseers, perpetual, recommended 417 

Owen, Mr. plan of subscriptions 556 

Oxford University, Prize Essays 348. 
pampblet respecting the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Court ? 584. architecture for 
Carfax new church censured 601 

Ozerney Georges, inquiry after 608 

Paddy, R. death of 644 

Painters, of the French school 515 

Painting, statistic scale of 594. new 
process in 616, 617 

Paintings, in water colours,exhibition447 

Paraguay, botanical discoveries in 255 

Paris, visit to 30,294. dissipation of 
100. disturbances in 264, 553. 

Parliament, opening of 165. proceed- 
ings in 165, 260, 359, 453, 549 

Parry, Dr. C. H. memoir of 372 

** Pastime of the Progresses,”” wanted 328 

Pawnbrokers, \aw respecting 172 

Peace, Universal, society for promoting 
512 

Pearis, where found 132 : 

Pedigrees, 
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Pedigrees, advantages of 45, 208 
Peerages, extinct, noticed 172 
Penkridge Church, co. Stafford, acc. 593 
Pennington, Capt. duel by 299 
Pennington, Isaac, memoir of 121 
Peryn, Wylly %, sermons of noticed 591 
Peter, R. death of 571 
Petre, Lady, death of 273 
Petrowich, G. inquiry after 608 
Pheasants, origin of 133 
Pigeon-shooting, reprehended 583 
Pinder & Wakefielde, ancient sculpture 
of noticed 406 
Pitt, W. character of 234, 236 
Pir, trial of 390 
Pleas, Sham, statement of 638 
Plumer, Wm. memoir of 376 
Poggenpohl, Capt. death and charac. 473 
Poisoning, accidental, prevention of 518 
Pointed Architecture, decline of 42 
Poland, intelligence from 266. progress 
of literature in 256. English litera- 
ture in 349 
Political Axioms, relative to Buonaparte 
410 
Poor, expence of maintaining 556 
Poor Rates, decisions respecting 461,463 
Portugal, intelligence from 169,265,553. 
navy of 265 
Potatoes, various kinds of 123 * 
Powell, J. H. death of 57! 
Press, London, inaccuracy of 12 
Prices, high, remarks on 226 
Prior, Thomas, epitaph on 524 
Proctor, P. M. memoir of 569 
Produce, agricultural, no loss 200, 488 
Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, notices of 6. 
** Pastime of,’’ requested 328 
Protestant Churches, under Catholic pa- 
trons, inconsistency of 518. not sub- 
ject to a Catholic patron 606 
Puchle’s Club, remarks on 204 
Pulteney, Ear| of Bath, character of 234 
illinan, Mrs. death and character 565 
ing Pedometer, newly invented 159 
Radcliffe, Archdeacon, death of 380, 472 
Raft, newly invented 354 
Reading, town betrayed by Fielding 117 
Regent's Classics, correct editions of 136 
Rents, reduction of 78. high prices 133 
Resurrection, antient sculptures of 404 
Revenue, statement of 365 
Rich, C. J. death of 473 
Richlieu, Duc de, memoir of 641 
Ridley, Bp. anecdotes of 402. letters 403 
Ridieys, of Willymoteswick, family 402 
Rievaulz Abbey, co. York, described 113 
Riland, John, death of 378 
Riot, alarming, in Westminster 557 
Roads, plan for improving 78. made 
public by a funeral? 584 
Rodger, Lieut. newly invented raft 354 
Roman Catholic Peers Bill, lost in the 
House of Lords 632 
Antiquities, at Bodmin 353. at 
Castor 483. at Kirkintilloch 628 


Rome, arch of Titus at 489 

Ross, co. Gloucester, scenery of 44 

Rouen, cathedral library, notice of 256 

Rowe, the poet, will of 208 

Rowley’s Poems, remarks on 37 

Roxburghe Club, anniversary of 542 

Royal Arms, Shoreditch, notice of 482 

Royal Exchange, tower of described 19 

Rupert, Prince, head-quarters at Liver- 
pool 585 

Russell, M. death of 472 

Russia, intelligence from 266, 362, 460 

Russian Tale, of Ivan Antonovitch 22 

Sackville, Lord, considerations on his 
being the author of Junius 613 

St. Cloud, description of 31 

St. Domingo, state of 460 

St. Giles’s in the Fields, ancient sculp- 
ture at, described 405 

St. James the Great, seal of 353° 

St. Michael's, acc. of 322. springs of ib. 

St. Pancras, new church at described 
462. consecration of 463. remarks 
op 513 

St. Patrick, schools of the benevolent 
society of 497 

St. Paul's, singular appearance on the 
wall of 99 

St. Stephen’s Church Gate, Coleman- 
street, ancient sculpture on 404 

St. Thomas's Day,custom of mumping??22 

St. Vedast Church, Cheapside, ancient 
sculpture on, described 406 

Saltpetre, new method of making 628 

Sampson, Rev. W. death and char. of 644 

Sandwich, Earl, character of 235 

Sandwich Islands, improving state of 554 

Sastres, F. death of 643 

Saxe-Gotha, Duke of, death 475. cha- 
racter of 641 

Saxon Poetry, construction of 396 

Scholars, reprebensible mode of punish- 
ing 16 

Scillus, town of noticed 133 

Scio, massacre in 635 

Scott, Dr. H. memoir of 276 

Scott, Sir W. poetic character of 613 

Sculpture, antient, in London 404 . 

Seal of St. James the Great 353 

Searchers, origin of ? 584 

Season, mildness of 78 

Secker, Abp. character of 234, 510 

Senhouse, family inquired after 98 

Severus, Alex. treatment of the Chris- 
tians 314 

Shakspeare, observations on 38. view of 
the various editions and commentators 
of 421, 494 

Sheerness, improved state of 365 

Sheldon, G. letter from 127 

Sheriffs, for 1822, 174 

Shilling, various reductions of 40 

Ship-building, new model of 158 

Shipton, H. N. death of 188 ‘ 

Shipwreck, raft in cases of 354. aid in 
cases of 544 

Shee- 
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Shoe-lane Workhouse, Holborn, ancient 
sculpture on described 404 

Sibthorp, Lieut -col. death of 280 

Sicard, Abbé, memvir of 642 

Silver Coinage, trial of 390 

Silver Mines, Cornwall, profits of 267,365 

Silvester, Sir J. memoir 370. will of 648 

Sincapore, prosperous state of 169 

Sin-eating, popular custom of 222 

Snelling Family, monument of 603 

Soho square, exhibition of drawings in159 

Soldiers, Cecil's regulations for 40 

Solomon, Song of, remarks on 126 

Somerset House, exhibition at 447 

Southern, F. death and character 272 

Southey, poetic character of 613 

Spain, intelligence from 75, 168, 361, 

459, 553, 634. disturbances in 459. 

pencers, genealogical history of 536 

phinz, ancient, found at Colchester 107 

pinning, ancient custom of 221 

pring Circuits 174 

prings, at Tottenham, remarks on 500. 

method of boring for 501 

Stamford, thunderstorm at 636 

Standish, Mr. remarks on the Clergy 2 

Starkie, Le Gendre, death and charac- 
ter 280 

Statistic Scale of Painting 594 

Steam Boat, newly invented 71. made 
of iron 544 

Steam Engines, power of 158. newly 
invented 356 

Stephenson, John, death of 565 

Stewart, Mr. memoir of 279 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 576 

Stone, extraordinary operation of 266 

Stuart, dbp. See Armagh. 

Stuart, Mr. trial and acquittal 557 

Summer Circuit 638 

Sweden, intelligence from 634. May-day 
collation given to the Queen of 325 

Tate, George, death of 567 

Tattooing, hieroglyphic characters of 447 
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plan of 28 
Terceira, island of, described 587 
Thames, extraordinary rise of 79. unu- 
sual recession of the tide 270 
Thames East Indiaman, \oss of 171 
Thavies Inn, liable to poor rates 463 
Theatres, London, history of 201,319, 406 
Theatrical Register 80, 174, 366 
Thomas, Bp. John, notices of 508 
Thomson’ s unpublished Poems for sale 255 
Thunderstorms, dreadful effects of 637 
Tiddesley Banks Church foundation laid 46 
Tide, unusual rise of 117, 268. extraor- 
dinary recession of 270 
Tithe System, pamphlet on noticed 386 
Tithes, liability to poor rates 461 
Titus, Arch of, at Rome described 489. 
bas-relief on 490 
Tolls, remarks on 621 
Tombstoncs, preserving inscriptions on 
$15 


Torro del Greco, destruction of by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius 393 

Tottenham, springs and wells at 500. 
fountain at described 502 

Totter, Sir S. death of 641 

Toulouse, visit to 610 

Trackwau, British, in Herefordshire 26 

Trade of Great Britain 557 

Transubstantiation, origin of 132 

Travellers, modern, advantages of 519 

Trelawny, Bp. notices of 507 

Trimmel, Bp. notices of 507 

Tuilleries, visit to 30 

Turkey, intelligence from 76, 169, 266, 
362, 459, 555, 635 

Turks, cruelty of 555 

Twelfth Day, popular customs of in He- 
refordshire 14 

Ursula, St. legend of explained 40 

Usk, co. Hereford, antiquities of 27 

Vaccination, Annual Report noticed 173 

Valerianus, on the misery of authors 194 

Valerius Maximus,aucient anecdotes392 

Van Dieman's Land, improving state of 
363. cultivation of 554 

Vanlioo, C. A. notices of 605 

Vanioo, J. B. memoir of 605 

Varley, Samuel, death of 475 

Vase, antique, found at Trigny 66 

Vaults, ancient, on the spoliation of 115 

Vaurhali Gardens, sale of 270. re- 
opened 558. splendour of 638 

Ventilation, new method of 448 

Vestries, Select, recommended 417 

Vesuvius, eruptions of 393. visit to 611 

Vinegar, fatal effects of drinking 557 

Virgil, critique on 215 

Virgin Mary, Assumption of the, antient 
sculpture of described 405 

Volcano, in the Aleutian Islands 555 

Voltaic Pile, reward for discoveries 350 

Waldeck, Mr. A, travels in Africa 161 

Waller, John, death of 571 

Walpole, Horace Lord, notices of 237 

Walpole, Sir R. anecdotes of 238 

Waisingham, portrait of noticed 104 

Wanstead House, description of 627 

Warwick, Earl, statue of described 405 

Wassailing Bowl, popular custom of 221 

Water, method of boring for 607 

Water-colour Paintings, exhibition of 447 

Watson, Bp. anecdote of 312 

Weather, excessive heat of 556 

Wellesley, Marquis, appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland 77 

Wellington, Duke of, monument to 355 

Wellington Shield, described 355 

Wells at Tottenham, method of boring 501 

Weish, church for at Liverpool 214. on 
giving religious instruction to 590 

Welsh Bards, congress of 463 

Weish Literature, progress of 349 

West Indies, intelligence from 460 

Westminster, new Courts at 637 

Westminster Abbey, alterations 366, 503 

Wharncliffe Forest,co.Y ork, described 577 

Whitaker, 
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Whitaker, Dr. T. D. memoir of 83, 105. 
epitaphs by 106. anecdote of 312 
White Bird, a presage of death 311 
Willes, Chief Justice, character of 234 
Williams, John, death of 571 
Willingehall Dou, Essex, account of 577 
Willingehall Spain, Essex, account of 577 
Willis, Bp. notices of 507 
Wills, pleasure of making 12. law of 
making defended 212. on improper 


rsons drawing 487 
Wilymoteswick Castle, Northumberland, 
account of 401 
Wilson, Thomas, descendants of ? 482 
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Wilton, Henry, memoir of 186 

Winchester, Bp. Visitation Charge in 
Surrey inquired for 2 

Winchester, Bishops of, memoirs of 507 

Winchester Palace, Chelsea, ace. of 506 

Wolsey, Cardinal, anecdote of 40 

Wood, J. death of 570 

Woolcombe, Dr. death of 643 

Woollgar, Thomas, memoir of 89. 
tice of 98 

Wright, J. A. memoir of 282 

Wryvill, Rev. Christopher, memoir of 375 

Yorke, Sir P. anecdote of 238 

Young, Sir William, sale of pictures 350 
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for 1810, 529. for 1820, 445 

Antioch, Martyr of 331 

Archeolgia, vol. XIX. 140, 334 

AMriconensia 43 

Arnould, C.La Chasse Royale 539 ° 

Aspin, J. Naval and Military Exploits of 
the Reign of George III. 523 

Autumn, Evenings in 522 

Banks, R. Series of Etchings 539 

Barton, B. Napoleon, and other Poems 
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Bentley, E. Poems 153 

Berkeley Manuscripts 52 
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Browne, D. present state of Ireland 440 
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Byron, Lord, Two Foscari 59 
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Clarkson, C. History of Richmond 525 
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Danby’s Thoughts on various subjects 529 

De Renzy, a novel 621 

Dibdin, T. F. Edes Althorpiane 534 

D' Israeli’s Literary Characters 252 

Distresses of the Country investigated 623 

Don Juan 48 

Drake, Dr. Evenings in Autumn 522 
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Peapin 195, 196 
Pearce, E. 285 
Pearkes 284, 382 
Pearse, A. 640 
Peebles 478 
Peel 80, 167, 168, 
173, 262, 360,453, 
454, 457 bis, 550 
bis, 551, 631 dis, 
632, 633. A. 560. 
R. 80, 175, 371, 
464, 521 
— Lady J. 272 
Pelham, Sir J. 482 
Pellatt 71 
Pellew, Capt.70. P. 
B. 369 
Pemberton, Lieut. 
286. E. M. 640 


Penfold, H. 477 
Penn 
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Penn 246, 247, 447. 
8. J.470 

Pennant 405. D.640 

Penny, C. 380, 382 

Penrice, C. 81 

Penruddocke, P. S. 
640 

Penson, P. 465 

Pepper, J. 572 

Peppercorne, J. 477 

Pepperell, Sir W. 
467 


Perceval 273, 540, 
569. Lieut.- col. 
465. E.625. S. 
386, 464 

Percy, C.369. H.464 

Perham, R. 379 

Perkins, F. 286. J. 
D. 368. S. W. 465 

Perry 256. E. 465. 
J. 346, 476 

Perryn, G. 640 

Persse,Capt. W.559 

Peterborough, Bp. 
550, 551 

Peters 274 

Petiver, Dr. 367 

Petley 285 

Petre, C. 639 

——- Lady 176 

Pettitt, G. 382 

Petty, Sir W. 522 

Peyronnet, M.75 


Phelps 277 

Phillimo re, Dr. 360, 
458, 540, 559. J. 
175. Sir J. 172. 
Dr. J. 175 

— 573. Sir T. 


Phillipe 640. E.174, 
482. M.93. R. 
285 

Philpot, B. 639 

Philpotts, M. 93 

Phipps, H. C, 175 

Picart 537 

Pickersgill, J. 478 

Pierson 573 

Pilcher 369 

Pilgrim, A. 93 

Pillie, A. 465 

Pinchard, A. 647 

Pinckney, W. 478 

Pindar 365 

Pine 98 

Pinney, J. 382 

Piper, Lieut-col. J. 
188 

Pistrucei 157 

Pitt 167, 278, 281. 
Major G. D. 464 

Pitts, T. 475 

Place, T. H. 560 

Platt 176 
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Plimley, H. 271 
Plowman, T. 382 
Plumer, W. 94, 175 
Plumptree 271 
Plunkett 360, 453, 
552,631. W.C.175 
Pocock, Sir J. 571 
Pococke 274 
Poggenpobl, Capt. 
286 


Pogson, P. 381 
Pole, C. 640 
eaten 1, 


Pui, W. 382 
Pollen 368 
Pollock 475 
Pomare 574 
Pomfret, Earl 470 
Ponsonby, W.G. 560 
Poole 285. G.W.285 
Pope 356, 421. A. 
208. J. 285 
Popham, Sir H. 644 
Porcher, M. L, 560 
Porter 382 
Portland, Duke 471, 
632 
Powell 396. H.W. 
464. J. 367. J. H. 
174, 378, 478. J. 
P. 174. R.J. 465 
Power, E. M. 173. 
Lieut,-col. W. 368 
Powlet, J.273 
Lord N. 273 
Praed 625 
Pratt 645. R. 381 
Préameneu, M. B. 
642 
Preedy, L. 369 
Preston 462. Sir C. 
196. W.S. 560 
Prettyman, G.T. 368 
Price, F.R.215. W. 
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Prichard, E. 369,465 
Priestley, E. 189 
Prime, S 382 
Prince 573. P. 272 
Princeps 283 
Pritchard, E. 379 
Probart, C. 573 
Probyn, E. 464 
Prudham, E. 557 
Pruen, T. 476 
Pryce,S.92  « 
Pryse 89 
Pue 647 
Poffendorff, Bar. 647 
Pugh, W. O. 540 
Pulman 625. J. 468, 
559 bis 
Purbeck, S. 91 
Pusey 540 
Pybus 178 


Pyke, R. 264 

Pym, W. W. 560 

Pyne, R. 380, 382 

Pynson 543 

Pyrh 113 

Quartley, A. A. 369. 
D. 465. H. 465 


—- Marq. 


‘nie G. A. 81 

Querdl, R 75 * 

Raczynski 256 

Radcliffe, Lady 477. 
H. 380 


Radford, R. 379 
Raffles, Sir T. 46. 
Sir T. S. 157 
Raikes 286 
Ralleth, S. 176 
Ram, S. G. 478: 
Ramberg, Major 271 
Ramsbottom, R.478 
Ramsey, R. 573 
Rand 498 
Randall 80, T. 93. 


W. 93 
Randolph, J.H. 271 
Ranken, E. 190. J. 
368 





Ratallack, W. 367 
Rathdown, Earl 81 
Ravenscroft 542 
Ravenshaw, J.G,382 
Ravenswall, Ly 368 
Rawlinson, C. 188 
Rawstorne, C. E. 82 
Ray 319 
Raymond, Dr. 249. 
M. M. 465 
Read, Ald, 381 
Rebeque, Lieut.- 
gen. 271 
Reddelin 628 
Redesdale, Lord 261, 
631 


Redifer, H. 560 

Redlech, Dr. 647 

Reed 421, 494, 495. 
L. 369 

Reep, A. 378 

Rees, E. 478 

Reeve, C.M. 382 

Remmington 566 

Rennell, T. 62 

Rennie, J. 365 

Repton, J. A. 336 

Reynell, H. 382 

Reynolds,Major175. 
B. 190 


Rhoden 381 

Riarco Sforza, Mar. 
de 268 

Ribblesdale, Ld 472 

Ricardo 168, 261, 
361, 454,456,457. 
458, 551 
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Rice 631. 8,458,551 
Rich 320 
Richards, M. 477 
Richardson 367. 
Capt. 568, 636. 
Gen. 380. Justice 
174, 638. H.369 
Richings 189 
Richmond, M. 272. 
M. C. 560 
Rickards, S. 379 
Ricketts 367. J.B. 
369 
Ridall, Sir J. 172 
ny J. ae 
Ridge, Major 363 
Ridley, Sir M.W.262 
Riego, Gen. 75 
Rigby 322 
my F. P. 640. T. 


Risk, J. 81 

Robbins, Lieut.-col. 
T.W. 81 

Roberts, Dr. 44,271. 
E. 465. S. 465 

Robertson, A. E. 82. 
C. 382. Dr.P. 647. 
T. 188 

Robins, G. 270 

Robinson 35, 80, 
260, 359, 456. Sir 
C. 558. F. 361,562. 
G.B. 559. Capt. H. 
640. H. L. 476. J. 
381,390. L. 82. 
R. 640. W. 272. 
Dr. W. 559. W.R. 
559 bis 

Robley, J. 91 

Rochester, A. 574 

Rocksavage, Earl 81 

Rodber 637 

Roden, Earl 155,367 

Roderick, M. A. 560 

Rodford 585 

Rodger, Capt. 347 

Rodolph, Archduke 
168 


Rogers 140. A. 176 
Rokeby, L. 562 
Rolfe, W. E. 284 
Rollo, Dr. 276 
Rolson, Lieut.G.478 
Rolt, P. 272 
Roose, J. 215 
Roper 40, 377. W. 
H. 114 
Rose 366. E. 560. 
L. J. 82. Sir J. W. 
370 
Ross, Lieut.-col. J. 
G. 81 
Rosseau 169 dis 
Rosser, W. H. 19 
Rossi 462 
Rosslyn, 
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Rosslyn, Earl 365 

Round 379 

Row, J. 501 

Rowe, W.501 

Rowley36,38.Dr.271 

Royde, G. 189 - 

Rudall 640 

Rudge 81 

Rufane, Gen. 273 

Ruffle, W. 92 

Ruffley, Miss 573 

Rumsey, M. 476 

Rundell 390 

Rush, Sir W. M. 274 

Russell, G. 572. H. 
P. 368. J. 367. S. 
190 

Lord J. 453. 


463 
Rutherfurd, A. 465 
Ruxton, J. 381 
Ryder 639 
Rylaod, S.174 
Rymer, J.589 
Rysbrack 388 
Sachi, Madame 558 
Sackville, Lord 613 
Sainsbury 573 
St. Alban’s, Duchess 





o4 
St. Asaph, Bp. 215 
St. Clair, Gen. 278 
St. John, Gen. 282. 
H.J. 479 
St. Short, C. 476 
Salisbury,Margq. 559 
Salt 425, 519 
Salter, Dr. 249 
Salvador 169 
Salusbury, M.E. 640 
Sams 270 
Samson, C. 639 
Sanders, H. M. 369 
Sandford, J. G. 367 
Sandon 573 
Sandys, J. 573 
Sargeaunt, H. 82 
Satchell 570 
Savage, J. 369 
Savary 274 
Savill, A. 37 
Saville, Sir G. 375 
Saunders 625. J.476. 
Sir J. S. 272 
Saxe Gotha Duke 
467 
Sayer, C. 284 
Scarlett 549, 550 
Scheffer 542 
Scholefield, A. 478 
Scholes, T. 477 
Scoones 573. H. 477 
Scoresby, Capt. 213 
Scott 465. Maj. 574. 
Miss 640. J. 560. 
J.E. 475. W. HJ. 
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80. Sir W. 45, 
185 
Seaton 171 
Seawell, E. H. 560. 
T. S. 560 
Sebastiani 552 
Sebright, E. 369. Sir 
J. 457 
Sebthorp 367 
Seccombe 382 
Seebeck, Dr. 64 
Seetzen, Dr. 641 
Selby, W. 560 
Sellon, E. 189 
Senior, M. 476 
Serre 75 
Seward, Lieut.R. 574 
Seymour, H. H. J. 
175. Adm, Lord 
H. 561 
Shadwell 172, 270, 
366 
Shard, S. 284 
Sharpe, J. 381 
Shaw, J. 83. Capt. 
C. 369. D. 176. 
M. A. 369 
Shearing, J. 572 
Shedden, R. 174 
Shee, M. 286 
Sheehan 267 
Sheepshanks, W. 83 
Sheffield, Lady 559 
Shelley, Sir J. 168 
Shelton 536 
Shepherd, W. 214 
Shepley, R. 478 
Sherer, G. 639 
Sherwood, L, 368 
Shield, J. 87 
Shingleton 368 
Shipton, H. N. 188 
Shirley 541 
Shore, T. W. 285 
Shubrick, Major 369 
Shuker 381 
Shuldham, C. 369 
Shuttleworth, J. 174 
Sibbald, Sir J. 279 
Siddons 382 
Sidmouth, Vis. 80. 
167, 347,371,472, 
511 
Sievier 371 
Sikes, W. 382 
Silleock, I. 92 
Silver, T. 559 
Silvester, Capt. P. C, 
371. T. 639 
Simkinson 175 
Simons, N. 464 
Simpson, J. A. 272. 
Dr. R. 286. T.382 
Sims, E. S. 379 
Simson, M. 379 
Sinclair, Sir J, 521 


Skinner 160. J. 188 

Skrimshire, T. 464 

Slade, A. 477 

Slark 82. M.A. 176 

Slater, M. 82 

Sligo, G. 639 

Sloane, Dr. 388. Sir 
H. 387, 388 

Smalley, G. 464 

Smedley, E.646 

Smeit, Lieut.-col. 
W. 271 

Smirke 461 

Smith 284, 366,457, 
462. Dr. 275. Gen. 
177, 179, 180 bis. 
A. 413. A.E.T. 
464. B.573. C. 
560. E. 379, 573. 
E. O. 560 bis. F. 
M. 465. H. 286, 
647. Sir H. 386. 
J. 286, 369, 457, 
477, 550. J. G. 
368. M. 190, 378, 
640. R. 176, 271, 
464, 476, 583. R. 
B. 189. S. 639. 
Sir S. 348. T. 190, 
501, 573. W. 261, 
262, 360, 551, 
574, 634. W.H. 

1 


9 
Smyth, Sir G.H.174, 
Sir W. 172. W.H. 
C. 465. W.M.271 
Somers 176 
Somerset, E. B. A, 
572 





. Duke 463 


——- Lord E.H. 
285 
——— Maj. Lord 
J. T. H. 367 
Ly E. 405 
Somerville,Lord 372 
Sorel, S. 285 
Sotheby 419 
Soulby, E. 478 
Southey 37, 38, 150 
Span 560 
Sparkes, M. 190 
Sparrow, R. 382. W. 
W, 174 
Spawforth, B. 382 
Spears 176 
Spencer, Earl 542 
- Lady C.272 
Spendlove, R. 381 
Sperling, H.J. 639 
Spicer, J. 478. N.190 
Spink, H. 464 
Spitta C. L. 646 
Spitty, T. 640 
Spranger, J. W, 984 








Spurrell, J. 57¢ 
Stacey, G. 647 
Stackey, V. 174 
Stafford, Lord 632 
Standish, F. 2 
Standley, J. 465 
Stane, M. E. 82 
Stanhope, J. H. 367 
Stanley 261. Sir E. 
172 
Stapleton 368 
Stapylton, Major C. 
27 


2 
Starkie 106. Miss 
196 
Stannton, Sir P. 
386 
Stead, M. A. 465 
Stedman, E. 368 
Steevens 38, 421, 
494, 495 
Stephens 114. C. 189. 


J, H. 465. T. ALA. 


176. W. 369 
Stephenson, J. 478 
Sternhold 39 
Stevens, G. A. 407. 

J.465.5.J.572. W. 

646 
Stevenson 285. SirJ. 

172. W. 142 
Steward, A. H. 174 
Stewart 368. Maj 

464. D, 284. Capt. 

J. 479. J. 286. S. 

F. 465. Capt. T. 

G. 286 
Lady V.368 
Still, Lieut. J. 286 
Stirling, J. 190 
Stoke, T. 189 
Stokes 190. J. 82 
Stone, M. 646. W. 

540 
Stonus, M. 272 
Stopford, M. 367 
Storer 326 
Storey, G. 284 
Stothard, B. 284. T. 

355 
Stourton, Lord 565 





Stowell, H. W. 368 . 





Lord 183, 
390, 391 
Strachan, R. H. 561 
Strafford, Lord 120 
Strahan 463 
Strange, T. 82 
Strangford, Ld. 169, 
362, 459 
Stringer 114 
Strong 285. H. 285 
Stuart 199, 284,469, 
557. J. 365. Sir 
J.195. W. 469 
——— Lord D. 188 
Stukeley, 
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Stukeley, Dr. 909 Thornborrow,A.381 TweedaleMarch.464 Wallis 305. E. 465 
Sturmy, G. 477 Thorne, Maj. 175 Twigg, Lt.-col.81 Walmisley, M. 475. 

















Suffield, Lord 167 Thornhill, M. J.647 Twining 246 W. 476 
Sumner C B.271 Thornton 173. E. Tyler, K. 467 Walmsley,G, 176. J. 
Sunter 379 271. H. 305. Capt. Tyndale, C. A. 272 380 
Surrey, Earl 565 R. 271 Tyndall 638 Walne, A. 94 
Sussex, Duke 199, Thorold, Sir J. H. Tyrrell, J. 272 Walpole, Lord 175 
256 174 Tyrwhitt 37, 495 Walsingham 194 
Sutherland, Major. Thorp, T. 625 Tyson 6, 7 Ld.165 
W. H. 559 Thursten 554 Ulster, Earl 562 Walter 502 
Sutton, A R.S 640 Tichfield,Marq.175 Upjohn, W. 464 Walton 369. T.T.81 
J. L. 640 Tierney 262, 263, Uppleby, H. 368 Walwyn 285 
Lord R. 272 360, 361,458 Upwood, T. 465 Wanley, H. 65 
Swabey, E. 476 Tiffen 382 Urmston 635 Warburton 421. J. 
Swann, Lieut.E. 647 Tinling, A.M. 272 Urquhart, W. 479 368 
Sweet, J. 360 Tinney, J. P.176 Uwins, Dr. 464 Ward 355. A. 464. 
Swift 247 Tod, Capt.. 363. J. Vachell, C. 639 E. R.380. P. 272. 
Swinney 613 F. 479 Valdarfer 542 R. 379. W.E. 189 
Sydney 149 bis, 470. Todd 39, 478.C.369 Valencia 519 Warde, M. 560. S. 
Sir H. 177. R482 Tollemache,LadyE. Valle, Capt. 634 A. 478 
Sykes 542. B.478. 284. L. 190 Valleyo 169 Ware, M. 465 
T. 176 Tombes, M. H. 560 Valiant, Capt.T.27!1 Waring, E. 477. T. 
Symes, B. D. 380. Tombs, J. 477 Vanburghb,SirJ.267 286 
E, 82 Tomkinson, H. 379 Vanhomrgh 250 Warner, I. 92 
Symmons 277 Tomkyns113.R 369 Vansittart 173,261, Warre 458. D. 380 
Symons, T. H. 174 ‘Tomlin 377 263 Warren, E, H. 562. 
Tahourdin 408 Tomlinson, S. 381. Varnham, J.B.475 R. 286 
Tait. C. 639 W. 381 Vaucauson 158 Warrender, Sir G. 
Talleyrand, Prince Toms, S. S. 374 Vaux, W. 464 173, 175 bis, 262 
458 Tomson, A. 369 Vere, J. 284 Warriner, G. 647 
Tanner 379. F. 382 Tonson, J. 136 Vere Tisham, E. 82 Warton, Dr. J. 88. 
Tan-Son 170 Torrington, Visct. Vereker, P. 176 T. 88 
Tass, S. 646 463 Verity, C. 572 Waryng 249 
Taunton, W. L. 639 Tottenham, 465 Vernon 81. Sir C, Wase, B: 381 
Taylor 176,381. C. Townley, J. $70 172. C.H.572 Waterfield,W.H.640 
558, 579 285. Townsend 625. “F. Vesey, J. 365 Waterhouse 478. M. 
J. 572. M.A. 262. 468. J.305, 307.T. Vickers, H. 560 573 
P. T.143. R.S. 646 Villa-Campa,Gen.75 Watkin, J. B. 286, 
284 Townshend, G. 432 Villele, M. 361 380 
Tebbatt, M. 562 Marg. Villette 125 Watkins, A. 382. C. 
Tebbs 254 482 Vince 62, 271 H. 571 
Tedenat 161 —— Visct. Vincent, J.93. Col. Watson, Dr. 106, 
Telford 365 482 W. 574 305, 312. D. 284. 
Tempest, S 189 Tozer, I. 573 Vogel 158 E. 639 
Temple, A. 183. Sir Traill, Dr. 213 Voke, J. 477 Watton 495 
W. 248 Travers. A. 82 Volney 274 Watts 387. C.F. 369. 
Templer 379 Trebra 64 Voltaire 641 J. 380 
Tenant, H. 559 Trevelyan 215,510 Waddelow 380 Way, L. 176, B. 174 
Tennant, J. 572 Trim, W. A. 465 Wagstaffe, T. 284 Weaver 382. W.189 
Tennyson 472 Trimlestown, 565 Waithman, Ald. 463 Webb 89 
Thachrab, E. 640 Trollope 62. T. 369 Wake, C. 639 Weber 592 
Thellusson, C. 367 Trotter, Sir C. 199. Wakefield 78 Webster 478. A. 478 
Theobald 42] J. 640 Wakeham, C. 381 Welbank, A. E. 560 
Thesiger, F. 272 Troughton543.N.82 Wakley, M. 640 Welby, C. 560 
Thomas 188. D.478. Tubbs, R. 640 Waldeck 161 Welch, J. 284. S. J, 
G. 379. J. 464, Tucker, A. 82, 476. Waldron Sir T. 2 W.F. 174 
560. Capt.J.476. M. 476. S. A. 476 Waldly, R. 8) Wellesley, Marq. 77, 
L. 465. R. N. 189. Tuggey 572 alford, Miss 190. 78, 166 bis, 172, 
S. 390 Tunstall 558 M. 284. W.465, 247 
Thompson 639. Ald. Turnbull 82, 476 477 Wellington, Duke 
559. J. 476. 1. C. Turner 176,272,502. Walker 478. Adm. 20, 182, 263, 412, 
477. T.@1. W. £.560. J.381.J. 640. H. 369,378. 474 
478 H. 640. L. P.560. R. 381. T. 272. Wellings, T. 271 
Thomson 64, 365. M.369.W. 560. W. 369 Wells, Mrs. 382. R. 
A. M. 880. 5.382. Lady 371 Wallace 458,632. F. 476. T.478. W647 
P. 647 Turton, E. 465 B. 478. R.574 Welsh557. Col. 379. 
Thoresby, L. 83 Tweed, J.T, 190 Waller 119, 319 Lieut. G. 284 


Welton, 
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Welta, T. 592 
Wemes.1i9° _ 
Wentworth, G. 640 
— Vis. 187 
West, B.365. W.H. 
640. 
Westenra, R. 640 
Western 360, 454, 
457, 551, 552 
Westmeath/Earl 81 
Westmacott 356 
Weston, E. 639, I. 
M. 640. R. 381. 
Dr. S.R. 81 
Wetherell 366, 457, 
458. Major 169 
Whaley, W. H. 464 
Whalley 494 
Whately 376 
Wheatly, C. 574 
Wheble, J. 368 


Wheeler, M. 573. M. 


A. 190 
Whelan 172, 560 
Whiston, S. 371 
Whitaker, S. 465 
Whitchurch 380 
White 91. E. 284. 
H.369. L.M. 285. 
W, 572 
Whitefoord 199 
Whitehead, C. 381 
Whitelocke 325 
Whiten 36 
Whiteway 249 
Whitfield, W.B. 464 
Whiting, 628. J.573 
Whitlock, C, E. 382. 
W.S. 559 
Whitmore 475 
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Whittaker, J.W. 271 
Whittington 94 


Whitworth, M, 176 


Wickham; C. 129 
Wicksted, C. 174 
Wigram, M. 369 
Wilberforce 87, 182, 
683, 637 
Wilbraham 366 


* Wilcox,T.382.W.381 


Wild, C. 469. H.J, 
469. S. 469 
Wildbore, J. B. 476 
Wilders 91 
Wildman, M. 465 
Lady 574 
Wilkes 614 
Wilkins 114 
Wilkinson 500. G. 
647. G. H. 368 
Willan, A. 369 
Williams 81, 278. 
Serj. 584 B. 272. 
C.F. 465. C. W. 
285. D. 175. E. 
W. 640. E. A. 379. 
J. 176, 284, 367, 
368, 571, 560. 
Capt. J. H. 81. 
J. H. B. 369. R. 
J. 573. S.82. W. 
560 
Williamson, E. 476 
Willis, C.381. J.560 
Willock, E. 369 
Willshen, D. 572 
Wilmot 457. A. 573. 
Sir E. 559. R.R. 
286 
Wilson 93, 169. Cap. 


568. Dr. 281, 370. 


C. C. 176. F. 646, 
M. 647, R. 190, 
476, 478. Sir R. 


167, 261, 550. Ty 


106, W. 271, 476, 
4785 
Windsor, Vis. 561 
Windus, A. 176 
Wingfield, H. 477 
Winn, Sir R. 116 
Winston 408 
Wise, M. 174 
Withy, A. 640. H. 
82 
Wittgenstein 266 
Wodehouse262, 458. 
S. 640 
Wolfe, Gen. 273 
Wollaston, H.J. 272 
Wombwell, F.G. 560 
Wood 638. Ald. 166, 
463. Baron 174. 
Gen. 540, Lieut. 
640. F.92. F.E. 
640. Col. J. 180. 
SirH.98. W.91 
Woodbridge, C. 560. 
E. C. 560 
Woodfall 614. G.476 
Woodhouse 62 
Woodington 81 
Woodman, W. 477 
Woodmass, S. 640 
Woodroffe, S. 284 
Woods, E. A. 465 
Woodward, M. 471 
Woodyatt, E. 368 
Woollgar 98 
Woolton, M. M. 382 
Worgan, J. 271 
Worrall 380 


Wortley 962 S. 168, 
633i 


Wren, SirC. 20, 139 
Wright 169, 284. B. 
94. Capt.W. E.559 
Wriothesley, H. 140 
Wrottesley 561 
Wroughton, R. 284 
Wryford, Capt. 639 
Wyatt 326. M. 268 
Wykeham, R.F.91 
Wyly, P. 94 
Wyndham, Captain 
462. W.464 
Wynukyn 542 
Wynn 360, 457,458. 
C. 458. C.W. W. 
80 bis. Sir W. W. 
175, 215, 271,463 
Wynne, Dr. J. 570 
Wyse, T. 272 
Wyvil 456 
Wyvill 457. C. 286. 
H. 573 
Yalden, J. 381 
Yaldon 560 
Yarmouth, Earl 639 
Yates, Dr. 307. J. 
B. 334 
Yeadon, W. 271 
Yeo 188 
York, Abp. 270 
—— Duke 165,)99, 
268, »: 463 
Yorke, Sir J. 278 
Young, T..478, Lt: 
‘ f. 476 
péilanti 362 
Zimmerman, M.284 
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*,* Those marked * are Wood Engravings- 


St. Patrick, Schools of the Benevolent 


* Bothal Castle, Northumberland 401 


* Cross, Ang lo- Norman,representation of 65 


* Coutts, Thomas, portrait of 195 

Deaf and Dumb, Asylum for 305 
Eliham Palace, Kent, Door-way 9 

* Englefield, Sir H. C. portrait of 293 
*Fire Carts, representations of 67 

* Fountain, New, at Tottenham 502 

* George IT1. monument to 296 
Haymarket Theatres, old and new 201 
Lincoln, view of the ancient city of 209 
*Manby, Capt. Fire Carts of 67 

Michel Dean, co. Gloucester, church of #7 Vesuvius, view of an 


* Myddelton, Sir Hugh, autographs of 104 


Ombersicy Church; co. Worcester 297 
»* Raft, newly invented 354 
Rievaulr Abbey, co. York, Ground Plan 113 


*Redger, Lieut. wewly invented Raft 354 
*Rupert, Pringe, Head-quarters at Liver- 


pool 585 ys 


Society of, London 497 
* St. Paul's Cathedral, singular appear- 
ance on the wall of 99 
* Sloane, Sir Hans, statue of 388 
* Sphinx, ancient, found at Colchester 107 
Titus, Arch of, at Rome, representation of 


a bas-relief on 489 


Torre del Greco, view of the destruction 
of by an eruption of Vesuvius 393 
*Tottenham, Middlesex, new Fountain 


at 502 


Whitaker, Rev. De 


uption of 393 
WD. portrait of 105 


*Willingehall Dow Curch, Essex 577 


*Willingehall i: 
* Willymoteswi 
land 401 


Castle, 


‘Church, Essex 577 
Northumber- 


* Winchester Palace, Chelsea 506 
*Wyatt’s Monument to George III. 296 
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